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| Living as God's Holy People 
in an Unholy World 


Journey Towards Holiness JOURNEY > 


by Alan Kreider _ TOWARDS | 


What does it mean to be God’s holy people? Kreider shows that it means HOLINESS » 
living every aspect of our lives with the goal of making God’s holy nation a visible | | « 
and distinctive social reality. When justice, peace, and joy characterize our life ve. 
together, Christians represent hope to a fearful world. | *. si 
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“Kreider presents holiness as a practical way of living... ina 
conversational style and in contemporary language that will keep readers with 
him.” —R. Herbert Minnich | Rian cider 


i “Away ay of living fo for God’ fe ation | 
Paper, $9.95, in Canada $13.95 a aa 
The Rich and the post 
by Carl Kreider 


A Christian economist explores basic issues in third-world development for 
the lay reader. Kreider examines necessary building blocks for improvement of 
life in less developed countries—agricultural development, industrial growth, 
education, health, international cooperation, and population reduction. Practical 
suggestions for Christians who want to help. 


Paper, $8.95, in Canada $12.50 
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Ted Studebaker: A Man Who Loved Peace 


For Ted Studebaker following Jesus meant going to Vietnam—not as a 
soldier, but as a teacher to help farmers learn how to grow better crops. Ted is a 


Loved Peace | 
peace hero, a person who worked for peace even though his life was in danger. / 
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Story by Joy Hofacker Moore 
Drawings by Jim Guenthner 
This is a biographical picture story book about Ted Studebaker growing up 
on a farm in Ohio—raising chickens and pigs, swimming in the farm pond, and 
playing high school sports. As Ted grew up he learned that Jesus loves all 


people. Ted wanted to follow Jesus’ example. 
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Story by Joy Hofacker Moore. Full-color crayon drawings on each page by Jim Guenthner. 
Paper, $9.95, in Canada $13.95 


(’ ie, C] The Comhusk Doll 

ORVHUSK DOLL 

EVELYN MINSHULL Yellow Feather hated the white settlers. Once all the land had belonged to 
ae the Indians. Now white pioneer families were moving in and setting up farms. 


When Yellow Feather got caught in the trap Pa had set for a bear, Mary, 
Jed, and their parents had to find a way to show the Indian family that not all 
white settlers were alike and that they wanted to be friends. 


Story by Evelyn Minshull. Exquisitely detailed pencil drawings on each page 
by Edwin B. Wallace. 


Hard, $14.95, in Canada $19.95 


Herald Press books are available through H 
your local bookstore or write to Herald = erald Press Herald Press 


Dept. FQ Dept. FQ 
Press (include 10% for shipping hill 616 Walnut Avenue 117 King Street West 
DE ros sk hit Scottdale, PA 15683-1999 Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 
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New 
Books on 
Stewardship 


Understanding 
the Christian's 
Responsibility in 
Today’s World 


AND . 
Political 
Economy 


CHRISTIAN 
STEWARDSHIP 


SOCIETY 


PUBLIC THEOLOGY 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Christian Stewardship in 
Modern Society 
MAX L. STACKHOUSE 


“This finely reasoned and eloquently composed 
book...appears at an opportune moment when 
advocates of contrasting economic philosophies 
have almost stopped talking to each other. It may 
provide a meeting ground for reasonable debate 
about a ‘public theology’ that will shape the al- 
legedly untameable powers of corporations and 
technologies. Reading Stackhouse reminds us 
again that ideas are important, including theo- 
logical ideas; and that an idea well presented and 
clearly argued still has power.” 
Paper, $8.95 


THE SILICON SOCIETY 
DAVID LYON 


In this timely and interesting study, David Lyon 
evaluates the computer revolution from a Chris- 
tian perspective. Arguing that the shape of the 
“silicon society” is not a foregone conclusion, he 
makes a compelling case for finding a proper 
sense of direction for information technology. 


Paper, $4.95 


—Harvey Cox 


THE SILICON 
SOCIETY 


DAVID LYON 
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How will 

- information 
technology 
change our 
ives? 


EDITED BY WESLEY GRANBERG-MICHAELSON 


TENDING THE GARDEN 

Essays on the Gospel 

and the Earth 

EDITED BY WESLEY 
GRANBERG-MICHAELSON 

Tending the Garden calls the church 
back to its biblical and theological roots in 
order to understand freshly its task of car- 
ing for the earth. Rich in biblical insight and 
creative theological work, the book exam- 
ines the relationship of God, humanity, 
and all creation. The authors’ goal is not 
merely to lend unqualified support to 

the increasingly popular cultural ethic to 
preserve the earth, but to develop a specif- 
ically biblical environmental ethic. 
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IMAGING GOD 

Dominion as Stewardship 
DOUGLAS JOHN HALL 

“Completely renovates the traditional 
Christian ‘triumphalist anthropology’ by 
reconstructing, on solid biblical founda- 
tions and with impressive theological 


DOUGLAS JOHN HALL 


Counting 
Cost 


The Economics of Christian Stewardship 
Eee 


Robin Kendrick Klay 


argumentation, the pivotal themes ‘the 
image of God’ and ‘dominion over the 
earth.’ This book will be of interest to 
many general readers and students of 
ecology, as well as to church leaders and 
professional theologians.” 

Paper, $8.95 —H. Paul Santmire 


COUNTING THE COST 

The Economics of Christian 
Stewardship 

ROBIN KENDRICK KLAY 


“This book performs a useful service, par- 
ticularly for those whose knowledge of eco- 
nomics is minimal... It provides straight- 
forward, readable analyses of the market 
and logistical factors which ought to be 
considered in arriving at economic policies, 
and makes helpful suggestions as to how 
the ethical perspectives of Christian faith 
can be factored into the decision-making 
that is required.” —Edward L. Long 
Paper, $9.95 
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John, Paul, George and Menno 


Some Mennonites go on pilgrimages to 
Zurich or Jerusalem. I went to Liverpool. 

On a gray February morning, I left the 
lovely old city of York in northern 
England and boarded a train for a trou- 
bled port on the other side of the country. 
I went not to worship but to pay my re- 
spects to four Liverpudlians who touched 
my life and the lives of millions of other 
people. 

John Lennon, Paul McCartney, George 
Harrison and Ringo Starr, known collec- 
tively as the Beatles, burst onto the inter- 
national scene in 1963. During the next 
six and a half years, before the group’s 
breakup in 1970, the Beatles revolution- 
ized popular music. Some people would 
contend that they also changed the world, 
giving young people new confidence and 
questioning Western culture’s emphasis 
on material rather than humane values 
(albeit becoming wealthy in the process). 

For me, visiting the hometown of John, 
Paul, George and Ringo was a way of get- 
ting in touch with part of who I am. Ina 
small way, my day trip to Liverpool com- 
plemented a much longer tour I took in 
1980 of Anabaptist sites in the Nether- 
lands, West Germany and Switzerland. 

I am a committed Mennonite. I owe an 
enormous debt to Felix Manz, Michael 
Sattler, and, of course, to Menno Simons. 
But I have been shaped not only by the 
history of my faith tradition but by the 
history of art, including popular music 
and movies as well as the fine arts and 
great literature. 

Anabaptist history provides me with a 
sense of particularity, of being different 


from the rest of the world. Like the Ana- 
baptists, I want to say no to violence, self- 
seeking and patriotic idolatry. I value my 
forebears’ teaching and example. 

But I also value the Beatles (and Shake- 
speare and Bach and Virginia Woolf). As 
Anabaptism tells me how I am different, 
great art—in which I include the best of 
rock and roll—shows me what I have in 
common with wider humanity. And that’s 
important too. 

Listening to “Eleanor Rigby” and 
“Help,” I sense the loneliness of the hu- 
man condition. In “A Day in the Life” and 
“Nowhere Man,” I sense the absurdity of 
the modern world. In “Blackbird” and 
“Let It Be,” I sense the human longing for 
hope and reconciliation. 

Of course, there is also a place for mu- 
sic that carries no message other than its 
own enjoyment: “I Want to Hold Your 
Hand,” “Hard Day’s Night” and “Eight 
Days a Week.” 

This does not mean that I place my 
artistic heritage on the same level as my 
spiritual heritage. I would do without The 
White Album before the stories from The 
Martyrs’ Mirror. But I see no reason why I 
should have to choose between them. 

My loyalties to both the Anabaptists 
and the Beatles are, after all, secondary 
allegiances. I cannot be saved by faith in 
Menno any more than by a belief in John 
Lennon (or Mozart or Woody Allen). 

The one I must follow is Jesus. He is 
the one whom the Anabaptists followed 
and toward whom the Beatles, at their 
best, unknowingly point.—DG 


Two Cheers for Jan 


There is really no excuse for anyone who 
lives in North America and who cares about 
the Mennonite peoplehood to not have heard 
Jan Gleysteen give one of his various presen- 
tations related to Mennonite beginnings and 
Anabaptism. 

Having just recently enjoyed him again, 
one only hopes that our young people and 


newcomers to our fellowship will have a 
chance to hear Jan. In the past twenty years 
he has visited hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of congregations, schools and colleges. The 
conviction of his enthusiastic lectures has kept 
before us so much that’s important. We thank 
God and we thank Jan.—MG 
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Boy, did you strike a nerve with your excel- 
lent Editorial, “The Mennonite Farmer and 
the City.” Iam an art teacher who was raised 
on a Kansas dairy farm who has continued to 
struggle with my past and present. At the time 
I was ready to enter the job market 12 years 
ago, my father was not ready to retire, nor was 
the farm large enough to support a partner- 
ship. Just as well, as I had a strong desire to 
study and practice my art (try that on a farm 
where there is always work to do). 

My point is that not only do I have a great 
appreciation for the farm, work and lifestyle 
with which I grew up, I feel guilty not being 
able to raise my children in the identical envi- 
ronment. Even living in a small rural town of 
450 is stall “town,” and when the combines roll 
in June and everyone gets frantic for harvest, 
I still climb the walls because I feel I should 
“work” too; and that my 3-month summer 
break is viewed with suspicion even though I 
have enough to do for 12-hour days at home. 

In religious terms, you have underesti- 
mated the rank of the occupation of farming. 
It is viewed as God’s preferred occupation in 
this area; therefore, those who are forced from 
their farms may feel not only that they are not 
good stewards, but that they have failed God, 
which is unforgivable. You see, it is only 
through farming that you can produce food 
to feed the world; it is hard to get closer to 
God than on the seat of a tractor, or walking 
the fields at dusk or holding a newborn calf, 
or trying not to tremble in the face of an on- 


coming hailstorm, tornado or flood. ‘To leave 
it can indeed make one wonder if one is insu- 
lated from God by a wall of glass. 

In our church, only 15 percent make their 
incomes from farming alone. Sixty-five per- 
cent of incomes are farming plus another job, 
either husband’s or wife’s. The rest are non- 
farm incomes. And this is just about as rural 
as you can get. You bet, farming’s not what it 
used to be. But, no wonder, as The Muppie 
Manual puts it, the Artist-Muppie uses 
strongly agricultural themes. In some areas, 


wheat has become a sacred symbol (in spite of + 


being less than $2.00 a bushel). To forsake 
wheat as a symbol is tantamount to spitting on 
the Bible and your immigrant ancestor’s 
grave. 

Is the farm truly a better place to raise 
one’s children? I am currently really strug- 
gling with that one, and with a 6-year-old and 
2-year-old, Iam running out of time to decide. 
Can the Mennonite variations of Christianity 
survive, generation after generation, without 
having a base in the land or memory of the 
land? The early urban Anabaptists did it, but 
then again, our version of their vision is ques- 
tionable. Certainly the agricultural-sacred 
symbols would lose some of their impact and 
comprehension. And certainly, we must be 
sensitive to the agricultural shake-out, which 
will be the single largest cultural change in the 
history of Mennonites in North America. 

—Brian D. Stucky 
Goessel, Kansas 
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The interview with me on page 17 of the 
Fall 1986 issue of FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
needs some corrections. Part of my response 
to the question, “Why do you choose the 
church not government, for example?” was 
not, “If I joined the government to make my 
contribution, I’d be defeating my purpose,” 
but it was and is, “I would not mind joming the 
government back home if and when it pro- 
vides an opportunity for me to make a contri- 
bution to my society, but I would need to be 
careful not to lose my focus and not to defeat 
my purpose as a Christian.” The rest of the 
sentences, also part of my response to the 
question above, are okay as far as I am 
concerned. —Freddie M. Kisare 

Salunga, Pennsylvania 


I want to write you to tell you how wonder- 
ful I find your FESTIVAL QUARTERLY. I’ve 
shared the Tina Hartzler Ulrich work, 
“Choosing to be Honest Rather Than Good,” 
with everyone I know! (I may even have xe- 
roxed it once or twice for some far-away 
friends!) It fits in so nicely with the rest of the 
QUARTERLY. —Jim Compton-Schmidt 

Reedley, California 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for publication 
must include the writer's name and address and 
should be sent to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Phil- 
adelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. The editors 
regret that the present volume of mail necessitates 
publishing only a representative cross-section. Letters 
are subject to editing for reasons of space and clarity. 


“Our goal is to modernize it but retain the historical flavor.” 
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Drawing by Koren; © 1987 The New Yorker Magazme, Inc. 
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From Around the World Speak 


Editors Note: During the last year we have gathered articles from Mennonite leaders in fellowships around the world. Each has addressed the same 
question: What Three Things Concern You Most? Their answers are one index to who we are as a people today. 

As companion preces we include in our feature section two other articles from two quite different traditions. A Roman Catholic writer and a 
Russian Orthodox writer highlight areas in their churches that have remarkably familiar rings to them. 


Luis Elier Rodriguez, 
Puerto Rico 


In my personal judgment, the three most important issues 
for our convention of Mennonite churches in Puerto Rico are: 
1. our reason for being; 2. how we should relate to the Catholic 
church and other Christian groups, and; 3. how we keep peace 
alive. 

First, our reason for being. Among us Puerto Rican Menno- 
nites, three currents are present. The first is missions. The leg- 
acy of the missionaries’ work and their basic beliefs of a church 
of love, reconciliation and community life are still, in one man- 
ner or another, with us. On the other hand, this current on 
occasion Came accompanied by North American cultural bag- 
gage foreign to our Puerto Rican style of life and culture. This 
missionary current was molded and influenced by pietism and, 


because of this, emphasized the external aspect of the life of 
the believer, such as clothing and matters related to food and 
drink. 

Another prevailing current today is pentecostalism. The 
yearning for deeper prayer, emphasis on a more profound per- 
sonal experience with the Holy Spirit and the exaltation of liv- 
ing a holy life have been aspects promoted by this current. It is 
obvious that a large part of the Christian churches in Puerto 
Rico, in one manner or another, have experimented with 
pentecostalism. 

We have to look carefully at pentecostalism’s personal and 
not so much community emphasis. Another aspect to consider 
is the necessity of developing a theology of the Spirit that dem- 
onstrates that the Holy Spirit has been given to the community of 
faith and not to one group in particular or to one person 
specifically. 

We can say that there is a third current or liberal type that 
promotes a greater rigorousness in biblical studies and uses bib- 
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lical criticism as a model and guide for the use of the Bible in 
the community of faith. This stream tends to place less empha- 
sis on clothing and on food and drink, but more emphasis on 
the attitudes and posture of compromise before the urgent de- 
mands of the Kingdom of God. 

These three currents lead us to ask: What is our reason for 
being as the people of God? On what do we base our identity as 
a Puerto Rican Mennonite people? How can unity prevail in 
our churches in spite of three currents so diverse? Can Anabap- 


Identity. . . ecumenism. . . 
Pedcceaae 


tism reassert itself in each one of these three currents, in some 
manner that might solidify our reason for being? 

Second, what about ecumenism and our relationship with 
the Catholic church? There is discussion among us now about 
whether or not the Mennonite Church should be ecumenical. 
There has been dialogue about whether we should seek a closer 
relationship with other evangelical Protestant churches and with 
the Catholic church. On this matter there are various opinions: 
there are those who believe that Catholics should “repent” and 
be converted to Jesus Christ and that only then should the 
church relate to them. Others have a more open spirit toward 
Catholics and consider them brothers in the faith. This is an 
issue of great currency. Some oppose the church moving on the 
ecumenical road while cthers declare themselves openly ecu- 
menical and open to having a closer relationship with Catholics. 

Third, we Puerto Rican Mennonites are reflecting on the 
doctrine of peace applied and made on our Puerto Rican soil. 
Last year was dedicated to working with parents, sensitizing 
their consciences about toys that are war-like and not recom- 
mended for children. This work has consisted of promoting 
children’s games that send a message of peace, serenity, creativ- 
ity, nonviolence and fraternity. 

For this year, the issue of peace will again be part of our 
church life. It is planned to apply the doctrine of peace to the 
areas of family and criminality, both matters of vital impor- 
tance in Puerto Rico. 

We are coming to reflect that peace is not the absence of war 
and a state of tranquillity, but peace is the work that brings 
about well-being in any situation. This is the meaning of 
“shalom” that we intend to live. 


Luis Eher Rodriguez is a leader in the 
Mennonite Church in Puerto Rico. He is the 
Mennonite World Conference vice-president for 
Latin America. 


Translated from Spanish by David Graylill and 
Euleen Graybill. 
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Kusangila Kitondo, 
Lane 


Perhaps the biggest issue facing us in Zaire is conflict in our 
Zairean Mennonite churches. The second concern I have is how 
to resolve those oppositions of interest. The third matter before 
us is how we exemplify peace to a troubled world. 

What causes conflicts in our Christian communities? I be- 
lieve there are many reasons: |. the search for power; 2. the 
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refusal to consider the opinions of other church members; 3. 
tribalism, and; 4. intolerance. 

Very often we observe that when conflict exists among 
church members they go quickly to their pastors in order to find 
adequate solutions. The pastors’ role is to prepare themselves to 
face these situations; their task as church leaders is to be exam- 
ples of love and reconciliation. But I have experienced that 
many leaders of Zairean churches have fallen into difficulties. 

The Apostle Peter says we pastors must be examples to our 
flocks (1 Peter 5:3). Frequently when conflict develops between 
individuals or groups opposed to each other it is because one of 
them refuses to yield or forgive the other one. We pastors must 
teach about forgiveness. Then we can help resolve many con- 
flicts among church members. It is also important that we live 
with the spirit of humility and forgiveness. I believe that for- 
giveness is the most worthy thing to give in a conflict situation. 

I want to emphasize tolerance as another good quality for 
committed Christians. The opposite, intolerance, is the main 
source of conflict in our churches. Are we really tolerant? An- 
other thing that Jesus Christ underlined is that reconciliation 
between members depends first of all on their willingness to 
listen to the reconciler (Matt. 18:15—17). 

We find two methods in the Bible for dealing with conflict: 1. 
Cain’s method consisted of retaliation—a bad action for a bad 
action. The aims are division, killing, hatred, jealousy and con- 
fusion. 2. The other way is that of the cross—of Golgotha. This 
approach has opposite goals: love, unity, non-violence, truth, 
fraternity and harmony. As Christians we need to follow this 
method. It may help us to face various difficult situations. But it 
is not easy; it costs a lot. I want us as brothers and sisters to use 
the Golgotha method for solving problems in our churches. 

Throughout the world, Christians are confronted with social 
injustice, troubles and war. All these threaten Christians’ peace, 
although the Gospel brings the message of love and peace. 

In the Bible peace has various senses. It signifies the oppo- 
site of war as well as the state of the soul which is in harmony 
with God. Jesus said, “By this will all men know that you are my 


Division. . . reconciliation. . . 


being healers. . . 


disciples if you love one another.” 

It is true that every person, every family, every Christian 
community and people all over the world wish for and like to 
live in peace. On the other hand, throughout history there have 
been men and women from our Christian communities who 
have caused troubles, divisions and cold wars because of their 
ambitions and human tendencies. According to the Bible and 
following Jesus’ example, a Christian must necessarily have the 
elements of the new world (the church of Christ): love, unity, 
forgiveness, gentleness and peace. We note that the church 
preaches but hasn’t always put it into practice so that the mem- 
bers experience this peace. 

In the Beatitudes Jesus said, “Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they will be called the sons of God” (Matt. 5:9). May we not 
only preach the Gospel of peace, but practice the elements of 
Christ’s peace in our churches. 


Rev. Kusangila Kitondo, Kikwit, Zaire, is 
General Secretary of the Community of Men- 
nonite Brethren Churches in Zaire. 


Translated from French by Howard Good. 


Doris Gascho, 


Canada 


I’m concerned about several issues in our church life. First, 
how do we really incorporate new people into our church com- 
munities? In North America they may be white people or peo- 
ple of color who are not from Mennonite background. How do 
we welcome them and appreciate what they’re bringing to us 
rather than being concerned about what we have to tell them? 
We need to make our life together truly a shared thing. 

That relates to another similar area. How does the church 
hear and affirm people who don’t really have a voice? They may 
be single individuals or single parents, widows or people of dif- 
ferent sexual orientation—all of whom we want to make over to 
be like us. Christ did come for everyone. 

The other Saturday night I invited a number of widows to- 
gether whom I’ve known from here and there, and who have 
expressed loneliness. It was one little thing I could do. At least 
these women met each other. 

When I was attending another congregation I used to press 


Inclusiveness . . . involvement . 
burnout . 


for inviting single women to help serve communion. I don’t 
have any great schemes. But I do believe we must work at these 
things in small ways. 

I am also quite concerned about the burnout of church lead- 
ers. We expect so much of them. And we don’t know how to 
take care of them. 

There are so many issues we want to take care of now; we 
have so many committee meetings to attend. We load our lead- 
ers incredibly, then justify that by saying, “There isn’t anyone 
else to do it.” And there may not be, but sometimes we may 
have to wait. Sometimes I say yes because if I say no, someone 
else will be overloaded. 

What kind of support systems can we build? Right now in 
our new conference structure [in Ontario, three conferences 
are in the process of integrating] another person and I are 
sharing one position because neither of us felt we could take it 
on full-time. 

Maybe our pastors don’t teach people enough about caring 
for their leaders, in terms of what we expect of them. 


Doris Gascho recently joined the pastoral 
team of the Shantz Mennonite Church near 
Waterloo, Ontario. She has been active in the 
Ontario-Quebec Conference and in the current 
organizational integration in that area. Her 
remarks are condensed from an interview with 
Festival Quarterly. 


Hans-Joachim Wienss 
West Germany 


The three things of concern which I want to discuss are in- 
terests of mine which, through an ongoing process of critical 
reflection and exchange of thought, have become essential to 


my life and have even begun to determine my whole well-being. 
Though I look at them separately, they are part of the same 
perspective on life. 

The three things that concern me most are these, although it 
was difficult to make up my mind: 1. West Germany’s official 
attitude about NATO’s defense policy under U.S. domination; 
2. nature’s dying through our modern way of life, and; 3. my 
church’s lukewarm attitude regarding the biblically based wit- 
ness for peace. 


gs. 


_———————_——— 


Concern Number 1: Forty years after the end of the Second World 
War there still is the odor of occupation and, along with this, 
domination and submission. Although treaties and laws have of- 
ficially changed the former enemy relationship into a relation- 
ship of political allies, this once-occupied country is still filled 
with troops. 

The United States first pressed its allies to realize its plans in 
Europe following the NATO concept. According to this concept, 
as well as to the West German constitution (“Grundgesetz”) any 
military planning intends the defense of the countries of the alli- 
ance. Any West German government is obliged to stick to that 
principle. Therefore all weapons must be weapons for defense 
purposes. 

I think this idea of a defense strategy is cunning and crafty. 
For any weapon is to be used to destroy and to kill. I have just 
this one question here—is a first-strike weapon following a first- 
strike strategy used to defend or is it used to attack? These ques- 
tions lead into a tricky maze. 

The West German governments have tolerated the stockpil- 
ing of poison gas in a dense forest at Fischbach in the southern 
Palatinate. The Federal Government as well as the Rheinland- 
Pfalz (Palatinate) government had pretended not to know about 
it when they had to face news reporters several years ago. 

Under public pressure the government of Mr. Kohl about a 
year ago announced an agreement with the U.S. administration 
to remove the poison gas to the U.S.A. in the early nineties. 

All West German governments have accepted those nuclear 
weapons stockpiled in the country under nuclear arms supervi- 
sion of their allies—the British, French and Americans. The 
first nuclear arms were the atomic bombs in the late fifties, the 
latest ones are the cruise missiles now deployed at Masselbach in 
Nunsrueck region, west of Koblenz on the Rhine. 

It is interesting to note a certain affinity in how the present 
administrations in Washington and Bonn view the Soviet 
Union—the power that does evil. This affinity explains to some 
degree a submissive political course. The U.S. administration is 
strongly and ideologically influenced by fundamentalist voices. 
These stress that the Soviet Union is the world’s enemy that 
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causes evil anywhere. For that reason the “Christian Nation” of 
the United States of America must fight that evil. Thus all 
weaponry can easily be justified. 

An ideology with a religious missionary goal has entered 
world politics intending to save the free world. Political partners 
must see this in order not to become blind followers of self- 
fulfilling prophets. And the people must learn to see this trend 
as well, trying to put the brakes on. 


Concern Number 2: 


this land is my land 


we fertilize that soil 
we take showers 

we wash cars 

we produce goods 


washing out nitrates 

flushing cleansing agents and soap 
washing down detergents and oil 
letting off sulfur 


we use more paper 
we drive more Cars 
we use up more electricity 
we consume goods 


exploiting nature 

for profit’s sake and 
standard of living 

progress unto contamination 


this land is your land 
from Chernobyl and Three Mile Island 
this land is made for you and me. 


And the land owner put his servants in charge of his property. 


Concern Number Three: “It is astonishing that one starts trembling 
when speaking up for the convictions of our Anabaptist forefa- 
thers,” a former Mennonite professor, J. H. Harder, once said. 
The following examples are to illustrate this statement. 

One day some of my friends and I received a letter form the 
German Mennonite Peace Committee. It was a letter to the 
churches, and friends were asked to present certain peace con- 
cerns to the church boards. In our congregation a friend and I 
were given the opportunity to do so. All but one man remained 
completely silent. It was only the chairman who responded fa- 
vourably, a conscientious objector himself, my dad. 

Young men in our church came to see me regarding their 
decision to apply for the C.O.-status. For quite some time we 


Weapons. . . ecology. . . 
pacifism. . . 


met regularly as a group. But there were parents who disliked 
these contacts of their sons, calling the group’s leader a “rebel.” 
We were not allowed to pin information sheets onto the church’s 
pin-board when we had tried to. This board was reserved for 
church programs only, we were told. 

The German Mennonite Peace Committee got permission to 
hold a public meeting in the Enkenbach central square during 
the third European Regional Conference of Mennonites here in 
1981. We wanted to protest the arms race and to draw the at- 
tention of both the public and the Conference to the military 
stockpile in this area. 

The local Mennonite organizing committee, members of our 
church board, wanted us to cancel the event. We refused to do 
so, and instead invited them to come and listen before making a 
judgment. None of them showed up. Later on, we were accused 
of following the track of communist-guided groups that protest 
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the Western forces who are aiming at peace and security. 

The local church board had not planned to discuss a paper 
the conference had asked the churches to deal with. The so- 
called “Weierhof Paper” urged the churches to clearly speak for 
conscientious objection. Our board, when asked why they had 
decided against discussing the issue said, “The church policy 
says that furthering the witness for peace is a task of the 
church, and we are doing enough.” 

Following a discussion about this same matter years ago, a 


friend of mine had been strongly criticized. After the meeting 
he said, “If Anabaptist convictions have no true meaning here 
anymore, I had better leave the congregation.” A few years later 
he did so. 

The Anabaptist forefathers practiced nonconformity. Their 
ways were rather costly, as we can read in a number of docu- 
ments. We are certainly not called to just imitate them. But we 
know from the teachings of Jesus, our lord and master, that he 
wants his disciples to follow him. That means we need to put 
into practical forms his commandments. My three concerns 
point to our task as servants who have taken up a considerable 
responsibility under the master’s guidance. No facet of life is 
excluded. 


Hans-Joachim Wienss, born in 1947, is a 
member of the Enkenbach Mennonite Church, 
West Germany, and a teacher at a public sec- 
ondary school. 


Robert Kreider, 
Ue saak 


Concerns are shaped by time and place. Our concerns 
change. At this particular moment in the American experience, 
we are witnessing a crisis of public trust. We can’t trust the TV 
preachers. We can’t trust the Marines. We can’t trust investment 
advisers like Ivan Boesky. We can’t trust our political leaders. 
The Democrat frontrunner withdraws from the presidential 
race in a cloud of mistrust. An opinion poll reports that more 
than half of the American public thinks the President is lying 


about aid to the Contras. We observe how the passions of 
power, sex, money, violence and image-manipulation grow, be- 
come mutually entangled and then self-destruct. 

This is a time of turbulence, a time of transition. Convulsive 
economic, social and technological changes are destroying the 
old and creating the new. One age is dying, another is being 
born. In a turbulent, transitional time, one must be skeptical of 
bold theories, grand designs and dazzling strategies. This leads 
to my first concern. 

First, we should seek some higher ground and survey the 
terrain. The biblical writer called it “discerning the times.” The 
record of the forty years of wanderings of the Hebrew people 
between Egypt and the Promised Land offers tips for us in our 
time of transition. As we learn from the Book of Exodus, we 
need to stick together: family, congregation and people. We 
must travel light—not carrying too much of this world’s goods. 
We should avoid the quick fix, the temptation to smite the rock. 
As a people we need to get our act together: agree on moral 
ground rules (ten commandments) and work out a collegial pat- 
tern of sharing responsibility. We need to stay clear of the wor- 
ship of lesser gods: the Golden Calf (power, sex, money, nation- 
state, the cult of sports, the vanities of success and more). We 
need to retell and savor the story of Deliverance. We must keep 
moving toward the Promised Land, keeping an eye on the cloud 
by day and the pillar of fire by night. 

Second, we dare not lose our memory: who we are, where we 
have come from and how God has led us. History is strewn with 
the remains of good peoples who have carelessly discarded their 
collective memories. Chingiz Aitmatov, the Soviet writer, warns 
in his sensitive novel The Day That Lasts One Hundred Years that a 
totalitarian state can destroy a people’s memory, and that in the 


Perspective...memory... 
community. .. 


loss of memory a people is destroyed. He tells of how the Soviet 


state under Stalin sought to obliterate memory and particular 
traditions of shared values. Consumption-possessed capitalist 
societies can obliterate memory, bulldozing structures of mean- 
ing and leveling all particularities into a bleak sameness. 

If we are to survive and have a vocation as a people we must 
live, move and have our being in the biblical memory: the sto- 
ries of God’s mighty acts, stories of Jesus and his love and sto- 
ries of the newly planted churches of the first century. I am 
concerned that we tell and retell without shame how the Holy 
Spirit has been at work in the experiences of our Anabaptist 
and Mennonite peoples. I am concerned that we embrace with 
gratitude the pilgrimage stories of kindred sisters and brothers 
who come from many lands and backgrounds. We have the joy 
and obligation to savor the stories of kinfolk who have travelled 
different ways: across the Rio Grande, in the Guatemalan high- 
lands, along the Yellow River, on the streets of Harlem, deep in 
the Chaco, on the edge of the Seregeti. If we obliterate particu- 
lar memories, replacing them with plastic, disposable, homoge- 
nized Disneyland non-memories, we shall have lost our reason 
for being. 

Third, I am concerned that we travel in faith communities as 
we cross uncertain terrain in this time of transition and turbu- 
lence. If we try to make the journey alone we may die of thirst 
or lose our way. We need faith communities to support, nur- 
ture, correct, forgive, lift up and put down, sing and praise, 
have fun and celebrate. We need the congregation to help in 
reading and interpreting God’s story for God’s people. We need 
the congregation for discerning the meaning of these strange 
and wonderful times. In the family and faith community is the 
best place to hear and tell the story: the Jesus story and our 
many and varied pilgrim stories. 


For these times I like the little prayer of a brother in Ethio- 
pia: “Lord God, go in front of us.” 


Robert Kreider, North Newton, Kansas, is a 
member of the General Conference Mennonite 
Church. Retired from Bethel College, he is 
currently on special assignment with Menno- 
nite Central Committee. He was formerly the 
Recording Secretary of Mennonite World 
Conference. 


Elzelien C. Kossen-Offerhaus, 
Netherlands 


Two of my concerns—religious education and feminism— 
begin with my personal story. 

Since both my parents had spent time studying, they consid- 
ered it natural that their daughters should likewise be students, 
if they were so inclined. So first I studied a couple years of 
theology, and later I switched to a course for training social 
workers. During the latter period I learned to know Henk, my 
future husband. When he finished his theological studies we 
moved into the Mennonite parsonage at Ijlst, one of Friesland’s 
eleven cities. There we began our new life together. 

I had planned not to try to find a job of my own immedi- 
ately. The job of being a pastor’s wife matched perfectly what I 
had been studying so far. After one year, our first daughter was 
born. The second one followed some time after that. Mean- 
while, I carried church responsibilities. 

Domestic help had become prohibitively expensive after the 
war. I did not have much assistance in that time, and in the 
years following the war I was quite often quite tired. That cer- 
tainly was not because the congregation was too demanding. I 
was only the leader of the youngest level of Sunday school stu- 
dents, and later on also the chairperson of the women’s circle. I 
certainly loved to teach Sunday school, which in Holland is for 
children up to the age of 12 only. I picked up a lot of experi- 
ence there, and for me this task was a delightful break in the 
daily routine of household duties. The high points during our 
stay in a second congregation were the birth of our youngest 
daughter and Henk’s promotion. I remained a housekeeper and 
did not have a whole lot of opportunity to exploit my studies. 


Education. . . feminism. . . 


solidarity... 


In the course of our stay in a third congregation there were 
some changes. Our youngest daughter went off to school and I 
finally found a little bit more time for myself. In the meantime, 
especially on the university level, there was a growing interest in 
religious education. Professor Langeveld wrote a book entitled 
Child and Religion. There was, for the first time, a conference on 
Christian education with speakers from many countries. I really 
enjoyed it. I became a member of the National Mennonite Sun- 
day School Commission and later became a member on several 
inter-church committees that were working in this field. 

But right then I discovered how in the busy years that were 
now behind me, so much of what I had learned I had forgotten. 
I found that very difficult to accept. In the beginning I did not 
want to talk about it with anybody else and thought that I 
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would have to fight the battle all by myself. But slowly I discov- 
ered that I was not the only one with this type of problem. 

At that time a second wave of feminism was becoming visible 
in our country. I was rather scared of it. The first books that 
were published about this movement I gladly left unread. Cer- 
tainly I heard people talk about them, but I was afraid that life 
would become more complicated if I would delve into this liter- 
ature. My life had not been all that tough, I reasoned, and I was 
not ready to participate in the feminist battles. 

In the meantime we moved to Amsterdam. There I had the 
opportunity to resume my theological studies. I wanted to pre- 
pare myself for a doctor’s degree in religious pedagogy, but I 
found out that much of my knowledge had eroded. In the 
process, however, I became a part of the women’s group of the 
theological faculty of the University of Amsterdam. Through 
them the world of feminist theology was opened up to me. 
What I discovered in it really touched me and appeared to line 
up much better with my earlier theology than I had hoped for. 
My initial interest in religious education did not disappear by 
this discovery. To the contrary, because now it became quite 
clear to me how much religious education could profit from the 
viewpoints of feminist theology. 

Another concern that keeps me very busy these days is the 
peace question. In 1983 I was an observer at the Sixth Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in Vancouver. The grounds 
of the University of British Columbia where the assembly was 
held were located high above the Pacific. That mass of water 
acquired a human face during that time for me: the face of a 
person calling us out of a deep need for help. It was in particu- 
lar the face of Darlene Keju-Johnson. She shared with us the 
horrible results of the nuclear tests done in the Pacific part of 
the world, which the great powers carry on without shame, in 
order to develop and test their armaments. She was only one of 
many voices, calling us to help resist these misdeeds. It made a 
powerful impression on me, and I was awakened to the aware- 
ness that worldwide solidarity is one commandment for the 
world Church. 

Solidarity with other people is the only adequate answer to 
the worldwide interwovenness of injustice. Because of that in- 
Justice all people in their particular places in the world need to 
see and discover how they can counteract it. 

When I came home, I joined the Dutch division of the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and Freedom. This group 
undertakes a number of activities to influence national and in- 
ternational politics, including resisting the continuation of 
atomic testing. 

In addition I am also quite involved in the activities of the 
ecumenical work group, “Women, Church and the Third 
World,” a body which, among other things, organizes silent vig- 
ils to show its solidarity with the mothers of Central America. 

In other ways, too, for instance, by Henk’s and my refusal to 
pay the defense portion of our taxes, I’ve become involved in 
actions which point the finger at the unholy character of the 
world armaments race. 

I see that my three concerns are definitely related to one 
another. What holds them together, I believe, is a fellowship, a 
gemeinschaft of justice and peace for women and for men, for 
young and for old together. 


Elzelien C. Kossen-Offerhaus, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, is active both in the Dutch Men- 
nonite Church and ecumenical Christian 
groups in Europe and elsewhere in the world. 


Translated from Dutch by Jan Gleysteen. 
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Reverend R. S. Lemuel, 
India 


The problem of nuclear war on a global level, the poverty of 
developing countries and the souls who perish without the gift 
of the salvation of Jesus Christ are the three things that trouble 
me most. 

The world needs peace and the talk among the nations to 
bring peace is going on at the same time the production and 
sale of nuclear weapons have become the world’s growing busi- 
ness. We believers, being the disciples of Jesus Christ, have to 
work for the peace of the world because Jesus Christ is the 
Prince of Peace. The delegates to the Third Asia Mennonite 
Conference sent a letter of concern to the leaders of the nations 
about the dangers of nuclear waste, asking them to change their 
policy of dependence on nuclear energy. 

The deaths from starvation due to poverty in the developing 
countries trouble me much. Geographically, the World Bank re- 
ports that “half of the people in absolute poverty live in South 
Asia, mainly India and Bangladesh.” Overpopulation, disasters 
such as earthquakes and volcanoes, drought and floods, sickness 
and diseases bring the poverty. But the main cause is maldistri- 
bution of land—the most basic resource for rural productivity. 
Civil wars and international wars also create great damage to a 
country, its people and animals. Korea, Vietnam, Bangladesh 
and Kampuchea have all recently experienced war. On account 
of war their economic condition became poor. 


Nuclear threat. . . poverty. . . 
missions... . 


The basic human needs are food, housing and clothing. In 
India alone there are 82 million people without homes. Most of 
them live as “pavement dwellers.” Many of the poor cannot af- 
ford clothing because the type of cloth being produced caters 
only to the needs of the rich. We are glad that Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee (MCC) is working and helping such people all 
over the world. 

The Church in Asia, particularly Mennonite churches in In- 
dia, have assumed the responsibility of the Innkeeper to take 
care of the neighbor who was entrusted to them by the Samari- 
tan. These churches wish for more oil, wine, pence, compas- 
sion, transportation and knowledge of their guests. (What I 
mean here is that it would be great for the Mennonite church all 
over the world to unite as one body in Christ to meet the needs 
of the poor.) 

Many people are perishing in India without the gift of salva- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Many do not believe in him and so perish 
in their sins without any hope for eternal life. According to the 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities, India’s popula- 
tion has now grown to 746 million and will rise to 961 million 
by 2000 A.D. Christians today make up only 2.4 percent of this 
vast number of people. The remaining 97 percent of the peo- 
ple are non-Christians, representing Hindus (82.6 percent), 
Muslims (11.3 percent), Sikhs (1.9 percent), Buddhists (0.7 per- 
cent) and Jains (0.5 percent), other religions (0.4 percent), and 
religion not stated (0.01 percent). 

There is a great need to reach the masses in India with the 
Word of God. But these days, due to rising regional political 
groups, increasing community disturbances and growing antag- 
onism of the orthodox Hindu religious sects, the evangelistic 
activities of the Church are greatly frustrated. 

Those who do believe, at least if I speak for the Mennonites 
in India, come from poor backgrounds and live mostly in rural 
areas. Not even 5 percent of them are living above the poverty 
line. Therefore, in these days, believers are struggling to find 


proper jobs to feed their families. Some of them are giving up 
their Christian faith in order to get social security. If they re- 
main as non-Christians they will get privileges for studying and 
for jobs. Therefore the Church in India must strengthen the 
faith of the believers while also trying faithfully to reach the 
vast multitudes of the people with the message of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Though the above-mentioned issues trouble me much, the 
Lord Jesus Christ who is the Prince of Peace, protector of the 


poor and Saviour of the Souls comforts me to look to him for 
the solution. “For the which cause I also suffer these things, 
nevertheless I am not ashamed, for I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that day” (2 Tim. 1:12). 


Reverend R. S. Lemuel, Friesen Colony, 
Jadcherla, India, 1s director of the Mennonite 
Christian Service Fellowship of India, an asso- 
ciated organization of six Mennonite groups. 


Charles Christano, 
Indonesia 


Today, hidden behind very attractive and glossy colorful 
magazine covers and presented seductively as bestselling paper- 
backs, lurk enemies more deadly than poisonous snakes. Many 
good homes, including Christian ones, suffer because subtle, 
venomous false teachings and philosophies have crept into the 
minds of many readers. Even in spite of the advanced develop- 
ment of educational systems and in the midst of specialized au- 
thorities, there are so many easy preys, people who are not criti- 
cal nor discriminating in their reading habits. 

As a pastor, I am concerned that these people have been 
misled and stumbled. It is not only children but adults who turn 
their backs to the Gospel and run head over heels to another 
gospel which is not a gospel at all. What baffles me is not that it 
is inevitable, but that there are so many ready, itchy ears which 
are craving for that kind of teaching (II Tim. 4:3). 

So, it is only a matter of course that we are facing difficult 
times as never before. We must not be complacent with the 
worsening situation. If Christians are to be the salt and light of 
the world, one of the priorities that the Church ought to be 
doing is building a strong pulpit. And the church members have 
to be prepared so that they are able “to pass judgment” (I Cor. 
129); 


All of us know that materialism is not the monopoly of the 
haves. Even lower middle class people are caught up in the rat 
race of hoarding things which they can do without. 

My heart is breaking to witness the number of Christians 
who have become so materialistic. They were good and faithful 


when they got married and started from scratch. They earned 
just enough but they gave their tithing regularly. They were 
quite happy and they were not just idle members of their 
church. Now they are well-to-do. Their houses are bigger. They 
can afford luxuries. They have developed finer taste. They have 
moved up the ladder and learned to enjoy new hobbies. They 
still attend church services and they still give. But they are less 
committed. The joy and spontaneity of the old days are no 
longer there. 

God does not forbid us to get richer. He certainly wants us 
to be happy and have an abundant life. But our Bible also 
warns us, “Beware lest you forget the Lord your God by not 
keeping His commandments and His ordinances and His stat- 
utes .. . lest, when you have eaten and are satisfied, and have 
built good houses and lived in them. . . and all that you have 
multiplies, then your heart becomes proud, and you forget the 
Lord your God . .. , you may say in your heart, ‘My power and 
the strength of my hand made me this wealth” (Deut. 8:11—19). 
8:11-19). 

The Lord forgive us as we become more selfish and more 
materialistic. The acid test of our selfishness and materialism is 
the kind of spending we forego, reduce or cut off when we are 
economically pinched. 


We are still religious, but many of us do not believe what we 
hear. Miracles do not happen. The supernatural is a fairy tale, 
only for the uneducated and simple-minded. You can sell mira- 
cles in the jungle of Borneo or West Irian. But how can we 
believe in divine healings when there are so many good doctors 
and medications? How can we trust God’s nebulous guidance 
when we deal with sophisticated computers? 


False messages. . . materialism. . . 
gullibility . . 


But why is there a new revival of occultism? Why are so 
many people lured by parapsychology? The surprising thing is 
that the markets for these faiths are not only in the so-called 
primitive lands, not only in the so-called Third World communi- 
ties. These ideas sell like hot cakes in the enlightened Western 
countries too. 

Highly sophisticated, industrialized societies are not fully sat- 
isfied by their technology. Space exploration does not bring 
man into maturity. We gullibly deny God and his power but at 
the same time we want to have extra-terrestrial experiences. 
Astrology, palmistry and necromancy are today’s fads. 

I do thank God for all kinds of developments, including 
mass communications. But we must be highly selective and dis- 
criminating. Read we must, but we need to have God’s word as 
the norm. Without that standard we'll be “like children, forever 
changing our minds about what we believe because someone 
has told us something different, or has cleverly lied to us and 
made the lie sound like the truth” (paraphrase of Eph. 4:14). 

Come what may, we must be convinced that our Lord is able 
to help us grow in His grace. “If you abide in my word, then you 
are truly disciples of mine; and you shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free” (John 8:31—32). 


Charles Christano 1s a leader in the Men- 
nonite Church in Indonesia and past president 
of Mennonite World Conference. 
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I: come back early from vacation and 
found myself checking the mail in the 
office on a Saturday afternoon. 

Mark was there. 

“It’s strange I should see you today, of 
all days,” he said. 

“Why’s that?” 

“T’ve just been to Confession. I was 
going to write you about it. ’'m back in 
the Church. And the ones who are 
responsible are my mother—and you.” 

I was surprised, flattered. Mark had 
asked a thousand questions; I had given a 
hundred answers. But it worked. 

So that’s how one ransoms those lost 
souls I heard about in grade school. Not 
on a deathbed, not by a deliberate 
crusade, not even by some intellectual 
triumph. I knew that last part already. 

When I left four years of Jesuit train- 
ing for the service, full of St. Thomas 
and confidence, I thought I could convert 
anyone with my irrefutable logic. 

But people don’t always want to ask or 
listen or argue. There are something like 
6 million inactive Catholics in the U.S. 
waiting to be invited back. That’s what 
they told the Gallup pollsters. ‘That’s the 
good news. 

‘The bad news is that another 9 million 
didn’t express a desire to return. Of the 
70 million baptized Catholics in the U.S., 
15 million are inactive. Look at this as 
600 nonparticipants in the average 
parish. Blend in people who register but 
fail to contribute or attend and those who 
fulfill minimal obligations, and it’s clear 
that the Church is chugging along with a 
depleted crew. 

To further complicate the situation, 
vocations continue to lag. Catholic priests 
are already responsible for ten times as 
many parishioners as their Protestant 
counterparts; the clergy shortage only 
magnifies the problem. 

“T think we’re in big trouble,” says 
Father Patrick Brennan, director of the 
Office of Evangelization for the Chicago 
Archdiocese and president of the 
National Center for Evangelization and 
Parish Renewal. 

Brennan, like a growing number of 
Religious and lay Catholics, is not wring- 
ing his hands; he’s reaching out with 
them. The evangelizing movement, which 
has never been very strong in the Catho- 
lic Church, is finally showing some life. 

But there’s a long road ahead. 

“If five percent of the 19,000 Catholic 
parishes in the U.S. had specific 


programs to communicate with their 
inactive members, I would be surprised,” 
says Father Alvin Illig, director of the 
Paulist Fathers’ National Catholic Evange- 
lization Association. 

Experts like Brennan and Illig can 
provide only direction, encouragement 
and statistics. 

But even their numbers may be 
suspect. Pastors really don’t know how 
many inactive Catholics live within their 
parishes. And there is no way for surveys 
to measure the honesty of the response 
or the depth of the commitment. 

It seems the person who departs for 
theological reasons, like a debate about 
transubstantiation, is rare. And there 
can’t be that many instances of turn-off 
sermons about money. 

In his book, Converts, Dropouts, Return- 
ees, Dr. Dean Hoge, a sociology professor 
at Catholic University, supplies causes of 
defection: 

@ People who convert to the faith of a 
spouse after they marry. 

e People who were bored with Church 
and liturgy. 

¢ Those who rebelled against family 
pressure. 

@ Catholics whose lifestyles are not in 
conformity with Church norms, probably 
on moral grounds or because of divorce 
and remarriage. 

e Those who have unmet spiritual 
needs and look elsewhere. 

e Those who object to changes within 
the Church or think change isn’t coming 
fast enough. 

Individual acts of rudeness and insen- 
sitivity, observations of unchristian 
behavior, disagreement with social 
doctrines or other objections may also be 
factors. 

In college, Sarah was an officer in her 
Newman Club. After graduation she 
taught at the university level and began 
to drift away. 

“T found the Church was for couples 
with two kids under 10. I was single and 
didn’t find anything for myself. So I 
stopped going to Mass, stopped receiving 
the Eucharist.” 

Eleanor, also, can easily pinpoint her 
reasons. 

“They were directly related to my first 
marriage, its breakup and my subsequent 
involvement with another man. I was 
taught that the Catholic Church 
demanded all or nothing. I felt I couldn't 
receive Communion even though I went 
to Mass occasionally. Then even that 
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Catholics rarely leave for 
theological reasons, or 
come back because of an 
intellectual appeal. 
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stopped when I couldn't participate.” 

For Tim Hedlund, tracing his depar- 
ture 1s difficult. The product of Catholic 
grade and high schools, he recalls a 
gradual erosion of faith during college. 

“T was belligerent, hostile, bitter. I 
wanted out. But no one ever bugged me. 
I was sloppy about my faith. Material 
things were more attractive. Sex. I 
rejected Catholicism, knowing I couldn’t 
have both. I chose the world. Maybe that 
was the source of my bitterness. My guilt 
became bitterness. Then I used incidents 
to fuel this hostility.” 

I can remember an aunt who stayed 
away from church because her husband, 
an exemplary nonbeliever, was denied a 
Catholic burial. And Richard, who strug- 
gled for two years after divorce and 
remarriage, trying to get the courage to 
go to Mass. He was met at the door by a 
priest who said, “I haven’t seen you here 
before.” Scared him off for three more 
years. 

Or Lenore, who was transferred to 
Ireland, where she found the authoritar- 
anism too stifling. Or Bill, who couldn’t 
quit drinking; Barbara, who sees Catholi- 
cism as dominated by a masculine struc- 
ture; Alice, unable to agree with the 
teaching on birth control; and Leo, 
distressed by his perception of the loss of 
so many precepts he took as immutable. 
All are out there somewhere, among the 
6 million. 

How in the world do Catholics reclaim 
them? 

“You can’t cure unless you care first,” 
says Father Thomas O’Brien, quoting 
from Out of Solitude by Henri Nouwen. 
“The person must sense you Care. 
Perhaps at a funeral you are sympathetic 
and kind to inactive family members. 
They may rethink their alienation. More 
return by attraction than promotion.” 

Once her second husband left her for 
another woman, Eleanor turned from 
despair to Church, encountering a priest 
who made her feel welcome. Still, the 
road was often rocky. 

“Some priests don’t want to talk to you 
unless you conform. At first I didn’t want 
to split up my second marriage, but I 
wanted to participate. One priest gave 
me a lecture. He made me feel sinful, 
and I’d never really felt sinful. So I called 
Catholic Charities; they recommended a 
parish where I’d be more comfortable, 
where I might sing in the choir. I go 
there still. Now I’m divorced and can 
participate fully. I’m happy to be back. 
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But I think the Church misses the boat. 
Many fallen-aways want to come back. 
Some might even change their lives or 
their marriages if they were made to feel 
welcome.” 

Loneliness and the need to contribute 
brought Carol back. Living in a strange 
town away from her close-knit family, she 
missed belonging. After Mass one day 
she volunteered to work with the children 
in Sunday school. The woman who ran 
the program, a former nun, welcomed 
her and became her friend. 

“The experience has been good for 
me,” she says. “I realized these children 
didn’t have the same upbringing I did, 
and I was glad I could assist them. But it 
took awhile to move from enjoyment to 
commitment. Now I’m more at peace.” 

A pastor from upstate New York, 
Father James Quinn, says that people 
need to be surprised. 

“What we’ve offered in the past is a 
routine. Do this and you will be saved. A 
lot realize this isn’t enough. Something is 
missing: the Holy Spirit, God’s greatest 
gift to us. Catholics need to be put in 
touch with the Holy Spirit.” 

That’s why Quinn concentrates his 
efforts among active Catholics, trying to 
turn them toward evangelization. 

“I can’t go up to people and make 
them an offer they can’t refuse,” Quinn 
adds. “Most of the time, when people 
come to me for instructions, they’ve 
already made up their minds. Because of 
the witness of someone in the market- 
place, because of the lifestyle of a neigh- 
bor, because of the example of a spouse. 

“Maybe it’s romantic and challenging 
to go out to the unchurched or inactive. 
But my job is to take the people we have 
to where they ought to be. Many are 
scared of a Church that abandoned fish 
on Friday and altered the story of Adam 
and Eve. They are confused by Pentecos- 
tals who are so righteous, so certain, so 
saved. Not enough read or take courses. 
They were brought up to believe you 
should never chew the Host and that a 
priest’s consecrated hands never get 
dirty. It’s hard to feed them solid food 
now, but that’s what we have to do. 

“We always have to make sure the 
Church we bring people back to is differ- 
ent from the one they left.” 

Father Patrick Brennan, whose training 
manual for evangelization (now being 
revised) is in wide use, says there is no 
one way to help people return. He 
recommends adult education, home 
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Two-thirds of Catholics who return do so 
because of a neighbor, a friend or a relative. 


visits, parenting, self-help study, a 
healing ministry within a parish, even 
use of mass media. He promotes a 
“theology on tap” program for young 
adults built around themes like human 


sexuality, the person of Jesus, conversion. 


Brennan contends that Americans 
hunger for religious experience, but that 
Catholicism has not evangelized effec- 
tively. Brennan suggests that pastors 
study the formula for a successful 
business, noting that the sense of belong- 
ing makes a business flourish. 

“Good bosses communicate and coach 
rather than dictate,” he insists. 

Although he agrees that the essence of 
return Is invitation, Brennan wants 
parishes to develop a sense of mission. 
Brennan’s manual starts out: “Jesus kept 


bad company.” 

He wants to emphasize to evangelizers 
that Jesus’ concern was for the sinner, the 
sick, the socially rejected. He tells readers 
that he thinks Jesus would especially want 
to reach out to “those who once came to 
the parish.” Through every page runs 
the notion of sensitivity, even apology, 
patience, openness. Even then, the 
success ratio is imperfect. 

“If you start with about 150 people,” 
figures Brennan, “you might eventually 
drop to 12 families. The closer you get to 
commitment, the smaller the numbers. 
But people also have to be allowed to say 
no. Jesus permitted this response.” 

Illig’s method is based on prevailing 
attitudes. 

“Almost every Catholic has some point 


of anger with the Church,” says Illig. _ 
“This might not have been true 30 years 
ago, but increased education and commu- 
nication and changing lifestyles account 
for this.” 

Illig, whose evangelizing association 
regularly communicates with over 40,000 
people, lists five steps to reach the 
inactive Catholic: 

e Show acceptance. If guilt is 
expressed, point out that Christ didn’t 
found the Church for saints but for 
sinners. 

¢ Work at parish renewal. The 
returnee will find warmth, good preach- 
ing, strong parish life and a new central- 
ity of Christ. 

e Listen carefully. There will be heart- 
aches, sorrows and angers. Respond with 
compassion, without judgment. 

e Apologize when necessary. Admit 
that if this had happened to you, you 
might have left. Apologize for failings of 
your brothers and sisters, just as you trust 
that others may apologize for you. 

e Issue an invitation. Convince them 
you love and want them back. 

Of course, people must feel some need 
or desire to practice their faith again. 
Often, an obvious event causes someone 
to leave Catholicism, but it can be that a 
very trivial misunderstanding is in the 
way. 

Once I was part of a parish group that 
made calls on inactive Catholics. I recall, 
in particular, the last dozen calls. These 
were cleanup calls, ones others didn’t 
want to make. All but one family left the 
television or while I was talking. 

Some responses were hostile, blunt. 
Some were embarrassed. At one home, 
the wife was there, but not the husband. 
She was active, he wasn’t. She insisted I 
come back. 

Turned out I knew the guy. We both 
felt uncomfortable. 

Finally I asked, “Herb, what’s the 
problem?” 

He said he wanted to get back but was 
afraid to go to Confession to our pastor. 
He’d never been told he could go 
wherever he wanted. I mentioned a 
mutual friend, a priest, and offered to set 
things up. He agreed. I nearly forgot 
about the incident until two weeks later, 
at Mass, when I saw him go to 
Communion. 

Melissa is active in the Church today 
because a friend urged her to give 
Catholicism another try. She was having a 
rough time and didn’t know where to 


turn. She took her friend’s suggestion 
seriously. “I remembered a priest named 
Father Gaughan from when I was in 
grade school in another parish. I looked 
him up and started asking about the 
sacraments, and then I blurted out that I 
wanted to come back. Things were 
upbeat after that—Father Gaughan even 
helped me get my current job.” 

For Father Gaughan, Melissa’s return is 
typical. He sees people wandering until 
they meet some Catholic who 1s alive, and 
“this convinces them Jesus is alive.” He 
sees people turned off by the size of the 
Church and its bureaucracy but says the 
Church must be patient. 

“Jesus was rejected, too,” he says. “But 
God didn’t get mad and fry the whole 
world. Along with faith we also have free 
will. God doesn’t sit on our chests and 
say, ‘Believe or else.’ Christ is gentle and 
mellow and both obvious and subtle. We 
have to be the same. We have to accept 
the Mary Magdalenes just as Jesus did.” 

Gaughan also encourages parents 
whose children no longer practice their 
religion. 

“Never give up. Understand their de- 
cisions are their own. You shouldn’t feel 
guilty about adults who make different 
choices.” 

Doris, who holds a major post in one 
of the Church’s important committees, 
has seen her children make sharply dif- 
ferent choices. One never goes to church, 
although Doris considers him her most 
spiritually sensitive offspring. Another is 
casual about her faith and may attend the 
Episcopal Church occasionally because 
her friends go there. Sorrow brought an- 
other daughter back to Catholicism. An- 
other son teaches in a Catholic school but 
feels ill-equipped in sharing his faith. 

“A lack of self-worth can be a major 
obstacle,” Doris explains. “Today, many 
young adults don’t feel worthy; we need a 
new language to convince them they are. 
At the same time, we have to respect 
their ideas. It’s natural they should rebel 
in some ways and separate themselves 
from their parents. Years ago immigrant 
children did this by moving up the lad- 
der. Today young people may demon- 
strate independence by rejecting the reli- 
gion of their elders.” 

How does Doris deal with this? 

“By being faithful to who I am, and by 
keeping the conversation going.” 

Scripture mentions the Good Shep- 
herd, but it also provides many instances 
where Christ made the offer but didn’t 


insist. Jesus told the young man to take 
up his cross, but didn’t force it on him or 
condemn him when he walked away. Per- 
haps the lesson is to educate, invite and 
welcome—but not to coerce. Catholics 
can open the door, but the people on the 
other side must knock. 

No matter what is done or said, it must 
not be forgotten that faith is a gift. 

“Jesus called me. I have no doubt of 
that,’ declares Tim Hedlund. “Christ 
called until I answered. Until I 
surrendered. 

“Finally I gave in, and I felt this tre- 
mendous peace and rightness about my 
life. I went to Confession, a big step for 
me. The priest was not a great confessor, 
but he was positive, supportive. From 
then on, it was one plateau after another 
of embraces. The idea of going back to 
being lukewarm would be unthinkable.” 

Hoge says the happiest Catholics are 
those who have returned to their original 
faith. They often become the best recrui- 
ters of inactive Catholics. 

“People come to Jesus because of what 
He was and what He did,” Father Dennis 
Hanneman, head of religious education 
for the Omaha Archdiocese, points out. 
“We don’t promote evangelization by fear 
or tell people they can save themselves by 
buying into our program. We’re sup- 
posed to heal, to recapture, to make 
Catholics vital once more.” 

There are no sales quotas. Christ as- 
sured people there is more joy in heaven 
over one soul saved than over thousands 
who have no need of salvation. 

The statistic every Catholic should 
ponder is that two-thirds of those who re- 
turn do so because of a neighbor, a 
friend or a relative. Catholics can’t leave 
the job to the clergy or the Religious or 
the Bible or to pamphlets or magazines— 
or to chance. They must seize the mo- 
ment, make the offer. 

Don’t fret over a strikeout. There are 
plenty of innings. al 
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Learning From 


Russian 


Tradition 


by Anton J. Ugolnik 


Russian Christians see us through a 
distorted mirror, as we see them. But 
we are one in the Mystical Body—the 
Spirit transcends politics. 


W e have always been, in our cycles of birth and aging and 
death, creatures who need some measure of sameness. It 
is comforting to know that the rites which welcome our children 
into the world are like those which welcomed us, and that the 
rites by which we will take our leave of this world are like those 
by which our forebears took leave of it. Identity anchored in 
‘Tradition not only roots us to the past; it is also our assurance 
for the future. 

I come from a Tradition—Eastern Orthodox Christian, from 
a Russian background—which has only a few million adherents 
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in the United States but which, worldwide, comprises an 
important segment of Christendom. Brought into constant 
contact with Christians of other Traditions, we Orthodox 
Christians in this country have the benefit of continually being 
reminded of who we are, of what our identity 1s. I have recently 
made two trips to the U.S.S.R.—one of them as the interpreter 
and guide for a group of American clergy invited by the 
Russian Orthodox Church, and a second time as the leader of a 
group of American students. I returned convinced that the 
Russians have a great deal to tell us about who we are. The 
Russian Orthodox Christians, living as they do in the center of 
the modern dilemma, have a lot to teach us about the value of 
‘Tradition. 

I have travelled to the U.S.S.R. often, and I speak Russian. I 
have friends there, most of them “Believers,” as the Soviets call 
Christians. I have visited churches, seminaries, monasteries and 
convents. 

Forty to 50 percent of the people in Russian-speaking areas 
identify themselves as Christians; only 10 percent as Communists. 
My C hurch, the Orthodox Church, claims the large majority of 
Christians in the U.S.S.R. There is a Patriarch in Moscow, and 
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there are scores of dioceses. A typical city parish has liturgy 
every morning and Vespers every evening; three to five priests 
serve thousands of parishioners. 

The Church is growing. There are three seminaries in the 
U.S.S.R. and two Theological Academies or “graduate schools.” 
They have different reputations. The word in Russia is, “If you 
want to study, go to the seminary in Leningrad. If you want to 
pray, go to Zagorsk. If you want to work, go to Odessa.” (Odessa 
has acres of farmland and requires a kind of “work-study” 
contract from its students.) The biggest problem at Leningrad’s 
seminary, which tends to draw converts from the intelligentsia, 
is harassment by irate agnostic parents who are furious that 
their children have decided to become priests—the opposite 
problem, of course, from what we face in the United States. 
And there are children, especially in the villages but also in the 
cities. I stood amidst stereophonic baby screams and watched 
baptisms in an Odessa parish, done in rapid-fire sequence, five 
at a time, in a Church where they baptize 3,500 infants a year 
and recently built a pool to accommodate adult baptisms. 

Christians there are fully Russian, and even fully Soviet in 
their attitudes—angry, most of them, that our President laid a 


wreath at Bitburg but refused to honor the 20 million of their 
own World War II dead. They see us through a distorted 
mirror, as we see them. Yet we are one in the Mystical Body, and 
the fact that we are at opposite sides of a vast political morality 
play may bring home to us one fact—the Spirit transcends 
politics. Their dilemma is our dilemma. As they live their 
Tradition, so we also try to live ours. 
We complain, too often, that they live in the Land of the 

Godless. The fact is, we all must deal with Godlessness in the 

world around us. We complain, too often, that they are the 
dialectical materialists. The fact is, we all live in this age 
surrounded by materialism and secularism as an ideology. We 
claim, too often, that they suffer ridicule and oppression as 


We all must deal with materialism and 
secularism. It is not easy for any of us 
to live our tradition faithfully. 
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Christians. The fact is, in this world it is not easy for any of us 
to live our Tradition, if we really choose to be faithful to it. 
Instead of declaiming upon the platform of their failures, I 
think we can pause for a moment to glory in their successes, 
and to learn from Soviet Christians what it means to keep our 
Tradition alive. 

Christians in the Soviet Union have met with successes. 
Having suffered numerous setbacks in the past, they have 
persisted in the faith and they have won some concessions. A 
new monastery opened in May 1985, in the city of Moscow. And 
monks are ready to staff it—for each position open in Russian 
monasteries or convents, young people are always ready to fill it. 
The monasteries keep Tradition alive and flourishing. 

Monasteries are important in Russia because they embody 
continuity. Each of us Christians is interdependent on the gifts 
of others. As a teacher, I teach those who will later serve me; 
my mechanic fixes my car and I teach his kid. The monk, 
however, is removed in some sense from this cycle of utility as 
we see it. We ask the monk to exist in continuity with others 
who have prayed and served and kept that cycle of God-praise 
going that it may continue as a cycle in the future. 

When I discuss with our Russian counterparts our trouble 
with religious vocations in the West, they admit they don’t know 
much about us. But they suggest, tentatively, that perhaps we 
may expect too much of those who are called. I saw a young 
monk in Odessa, just professed, stand all day in the courtyard 
before the church to receive the congratulations of his people— 
not because he had done anything, not because he was about to 
do anything, but simply because he was—without usefulness, 
without self-justification, just an icon of what the Church is. We 
have to re-learn in the West, I think, this kind of simple 
gratitude for those whom we choose to embody our continuity. 
In my Tradition it is in monastics, for in them we see the fullest 
enactment of our own obligation to watch and pray. 

There has always been a peculiar quietism in the Russian 
Christian intellect. Christians, for the most part, retreat from 
“relevance.” When I identify my own political perspective, they 
are polite, but somewhat uninvolved. “You in the West,” claims 
one friend of mine, “continually seek to change the world, to 
make an impact upon society. Our goals are more modest, yet 
more far-reaching at the same time. For if on this one bit of soil 
upon which I stand I could render perfection and truly live in 
the Spirit, then you would see in truth an effect upon the world. 
This is what Christ has taught us.” 

I have arguments with my Russian spiritual brother, and I 
pursue them. In my writing I often argue that we Orthodox in 
the West must seek to integrate the critical impulse, somehow, 
into our way of dealing with the world. Yet our Tradition—that 
which binds me to others of my identity—is in fact somewhat 
passive, somewhat quietist. Rather than quietism, I would seek 
to imitate their confidence. For in our often frantic desire to 
reform the world in which we live, to pour outward from the 
Church into the world like a rushing river, I can see that we 
sometimes miss the point. The Russians pour in the opposite 
direction—to the Church. Their liturgies are long, far longer 
than we could bear. At the end of them, people still linger and 
hang about the rear of the church, saying prayers, reluctant 
somehow to leave. They steep themselves in worship and later 
give quiet witness to belief. Those converted to the faith testify 
again and again that it was the sense of fulfillment that 
Christians drew from worship that first drew them to the 
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We try frantically to reform the world. 
Russian believers steep themselves in 
worship and then give quiet witness. 


churches. Grace first fell on them like a gentle rain rather than 
a mighty flood. This might complement our own concentration 
upon active mission. I have found in my own life that when 
service to the Gospel confines itself to frenetic activity, the life 
of the Gospel within grows pale and weak. Though I would not 
necessarily preach a Russian quietism, I would think that we 
could use some of the quiet confidence of the Russian Believer. 
We must work, yes. But God’s Kingdom will indeed come, and it 
will be ushered in through our hearts rather than our hands. 
In a culture which censors writing and which, in fact, limits 
severely the production of theology, there are a multitude of 
ways in which Russians overcome the limitations. There are 
literary critics like Bakhtin, who build upon theological ideas to 
profess notions profoundly Christian and in accord with 
Orthodox tradition. We tend to look upon works as a “single 
voice,” says Bakhtin. Even in a modern sense in the West, we 
often regard this voice as a suppressed inner voice expressing 
itself in a poem or novel—a voice which the psychoanalytic 
reader can, in a sense, re-interpet. No, says Bakhtin. This is a 
misreading of the act of reading. The novelist gives us not a 
single voice, but a dialogue. Language is a social phenomenon, 
and through our lives and loves we hear the voices of others and 
re-echo them. Every work of art is a symphony, he says. We 
make the mistake in the West of seeing our “Tradition” as a 
procession of voices, most of them male and almost all of them 
white. But Tradition is a great chorus, the way in which the 
voices which shaped me—my parents, my wife, my fellow 
Christians—live on and through me and into others. Bakhtin, a 
Believer though he is read here as a Marxist, is very popular in 
the U.S.S.R. His portrait, I noticed in a tour of the bishop’s 
residence, hangs in the home of the Metropolitan of Leningrad. 
Likewise, history becomes theology when theology itself is 
suppressed. “Theology,” said one academic to me, “is 
irrepressible. We can always return to the theologians of the 
past as voices of their age. Even Lenin urged us to do that. And 
the voices of the past become a part of our own voice. That is 
Tradition.” The Russians are deeply respectful of history, and 
many contemporary religious thinkers like Everentsev write, in 
fact, as historians. History, in this sense, 7s theology. For 
Tradition viewed this way does not bind us to the past. As 
Georges Florovsky, the Orthodox emigré theologian pointed 
out, Tradition frees us from the past. In their history, the 
Russians today read and reinterpret their life in the Gospel. 
And in seeing the abuses of the past they seek to renew 
themselves by not repeating them. One of the most famous 
contemporary novelists, whose works sell out as soon as they are 


placed on the shelf, writes historical novels. Within these novels 
are, of course, Believers. And in their dilemmas, their prayers, 
their ideas and even their sermons, modern Russians read 
responses to their own dilemmas. Literature reflects the 
concerns of the contemporary Soviet, and the concerns 
continue to be spiritual because we human beings are, 
irrepressibly, creatures of the spirit. 

The Russians can teach us that the Gospel is not necessarily 
confined to the Christian TV station, the Christian media or the 
bookstore. In our anxieties about prayer in the schools, about 
secular culture, about hostility to the faith, we can read our own 
lack of faith. For the Gospel is a prism through which we see 
the world—all of it. Russian children endure a school system 
which teaches, officially, atheism. “God exists,” said a Russian 
woman to me, “whether the textbook says He does or not. God 
exists in our reading of the text.” I do not advocate, of course, 
an atheist textbook. But I do think that the power of God 
transforms through the eyes of the Believer. No matter where 
he or she looks, the transformation will occur. 

Finally, the experience of the Russian Believer exposes a 
certain arrogance in ourselves. Russian Christians, although 
they can practice their faith, receive no “respectability” through 
membership in the Church. As a matter of fact, their mobility 
may well be hampered by the faith commitment. How many of 
us would remain committed under these conditions? When I 
was a child, I used to wonder whether or not I would remain a 
Christian if Nero, his jaws slavering, threatened to throw me to 
the lions if I did not recant. I romanticized the choice, but even 
then I feared I would not choose the lion. Now, in my weaker 


The Russians pay a price for their 
tradition. They do so willingly, in a 


sacrificial and communal spirit. 
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moments, I wonder if I would take a hefty salary cut. 

Tradition should cost us something. Anybody can choose an 
identity that does not cost us a single sacrifice. The media sell 
us such identities every day. The simple purchase of a product 
will include us among an elect of one sort or another. 
Membership in the right club or the right profession will bring 
us belonging. The Russians have the privilege of knowing the 
cost of their choice, and that is a privilege denied us. For so 
many of us, membership in the Church comes at no cost. We 
receive not a challenge, not a charge through our membership, 
but a reassurance. We are free. We are American. We are 
Christian. We are the most privileged in the world, aren’t we? 

God calls us to account as a people. And we will be called to 
account as a people by the same terms according to which we so 
often picture ourselves being called to account as individuals. 
God asks the same questions, but of us rather than of me. 

A Tradition which costs calls us continually to self- 
examination. And the Russians are called to that self- 
examination. When they condemn, they condemn each other. 
“We have committed so many abuses in the past,” Russian 
Believers echo again and again. 

When they are proud, they take pride in each other. “I 
remember the day the Germans prisoners of war were marched 
out of Russia,” said one Russian to me through his tears. “How 


they had wronged us! These same Germans had rounded up all 
the Russian children in my region between seven and twelve 
years old. They placed them in camps. And they bled them, 
according to blood type, to death—they bled them to sustain 
their own wounded. And when the Germans marched out of 
Moscow, did we throw rocks? Did we call down God’s 
vengeance? No,” he said with pride in his voice. “We are not like 
that. That is not in our Tradition. In silence, in absolute silence, 
they marched out of Moscow. No one said a word.” The 
Believers take comfort in such stories because they believe, they 
have absolute faith, that they embody Russia’s Soul. 

We neglect that lesson our Tradition must teach us if it is to 
live in the present and not simply reside, like a relic, in the past. 
We seek to reform, to thrust our vision outward and impose it 
upon the world which we condemn. The Russian Believer in a 
real way claims his or her whole world, saved and sinner, 
Believer and Unbeliever alike. 

By the same token, we look at this twisted world in which we 
live, and we in the West, often accurately, precisely fix the blame 
for the dilemma. Upon the capitalists, the oppressors, the white 
Afrikaners, the landowners, the contras, the corporations— 
have I covered all my private devils? And why do I seek to 
change the world? If I examine the depths of my reforming 
heart, I too often face the bitter truth—I seek to remake the 
world in my image, mine. In the generous spirit of the Russian 
Believer, I can temper some of the nature of that reform. Yes, 
we must work to bring about God’s Kingdom. But we must do 
so to save the oppressor as well as the oppressed. In the 
Afrikaans, in the corporate executive—and yes, even in the 
Russians whom we face over the forest of our missiles—we see, 
as if in a mirror, the image of our God. And it is an image 
which, if we could recognize its fullness, would stun us with its 
Beauty. The recognition of that Beauty, says the Russian 
Believer, is the power that can save the world. 

The Russians have done a good job of keeping their 
Tradition alive through attention to a few basic principles. First, 
they do not demand utilitarian resu/ts—identity is simply the 
product of being. The monk or nun, in prayerful waiting upon 
the Lord, is the archetype of that insight. Second, the Orthodox 
Russians center upon worship rather than action—from the 
continuity of Liturgy flows all Christian action. The new 
converts are drawn in through worship and then applied to 
ministry. Third, in confidence the Russian Believer quietly 
anticipates victory. Generally, they do not share our sense of 
apocalyptic urgency—even though we might think they have 
more reason to experience it; and even amidst censorship and 
control, the Gospel is apparent. Finally, the Russians pay a price 
for Tradition, and they do so willingly, in a sacrificial and 
communal spirit. They do not separate themselves spiritually 
even from those who oppress them. We can learn from that and 
emulate it. 

If we can take from their own successes with the Gospel an 
insight or two to make our own, we will have lived the pledge of 
the Spirit. We fear in each other our mutual destruction. In the 
Lord, we can find in each other our mutual salvation. So may it 
be His will. O 


Anton J. Ugolnik is associate professor of English at Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. This article is used by pernussion of 
the Institute for Ecumenical and Cultural Research, Collegeville, MN 
56321. 
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e Bluffton (Ohio) College dedicated its 
new Lion and Lamb Peace Arts Center on 
April 30. William Sloane Coffin, Jr., deliv- 
ered the 1987 Keeney Peace Lectures in 
connection with the opening and was 
present with authors Alan Arkin, Jean 
Fritz and Yoko Kawashima Watkins for the 
dedication. Arkin, Fritz and Watkins made 
brief presentations after the formal open- 
ing and were available to autograph their 
books. Other dedication events included 
the sharing of stories and song by Anne 
Shimojima and Hughes Moir. Earlier this 
year, the Lion and Lamb Center received 
a donation of 109 books from Moir, the 
director of Cooperative Services for Chil- 
dren’s Literature at the University of To- 
ledo. The books, all of which were pub- 
lished in 1985, will be added to the 
center’s collection of children’s and adoles- 
cent literature that promotes peace. 


e The Ohio Humanities Council has 
awarded a $4,900 grant to Bluffton Col- 
lege and the Allen County Historical So- 
ciety to support a statewide pilot project, 
“Doing History: Local History as Social 
History.” The project will introduce a 
group of adults interested in community 
history to the topics and methods of social 
history through a group research project. 
At the completion of the project a public 
conference on local history will be held. 
The project is directed by Richard K. 
MacMaster, associate professor of history, 
and will run through mid-November. 


¢ Jan Gleysteen, editor and artist at Men- 
nonite Publishing House, Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania, and a Festzal Quarterly col- 
umnist, shared slides and stories during 
110 presentations in Lancaster County, 
Pa., and nearby areas from March 23 to 
April 16. Gleysteen spoke to school, con- 
gregational and conference groups on a 
wide range of topics related to Anabaptist 
history and his life and travels. A native of 
Amsterdam, Gleysteen is one of the Men- 
nonite Church’s best known historians. He 
is the author of A Mennonite Tourguide to 
Western Europe and the upcoming book, A 
People on the Way, an illustrated history of 
the Mennonite Church from 1525 to the 
present. His presentations were sponsored 
by the Lancaster Mennonite Historical 
Society by arrangement with Mennonite 
Publishing House. 


© Elias Acosta received an International 
Award during the National Religious 
Broadcasters convention held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Jan. 31—Feb. 4. Acosta, His- 
panic media associate for Mennonite 
Board of Missions, Elkhart, Indiana, re- 
ceived the only International Award given 
in the area of television. He was honored 
for his work over the past five years, in- 
cluding his television production manual, 
published in Spanish in 1984. The manual 

(continued on page 23) 
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Illinois 


Mennonite Heritage Center of the IIli- 
nois Mennonite Historical & Genea- 
logical Society, P.O. Box 819, SR 116, 
Metamora (309-367-2555). Mid-Apr.— 
mid-Oct. Fri.-Sat. 10—4, Sun. 1:30— 
4:30. Admission: donation. Museum of 
early Mennonite life in Illinois; histor- 
ical, genealogical libraries, archives. 
Information on annual Heritage Series 
available on request. @ Heritage Festival 
Day, Aug. 8. 


Indiana 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 
brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, 
Goshen (219-533-3161). Mon.-Fri. 8— 
12, 1-5, Sat. 9-12. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college va- 
cations. Admission: free. Primarily for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 
Main & 27th, North Newton (316-283- 
1612). Thurs.—Sun. 1:30-4:30 or by 
appointment; closed major holidays. 
Admission: adults $2, children 6—12 $1, 
group rates available. Cultural, natural 
history of Central Plains with focus 
on Mennonites; restored 19th-century 
homesteader’s cabin, farmstead with 
house, barn. 

Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highway 
K-15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). 
June—Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 9—5, Sun. 1—5; 
Sept.—Dec., Mar.—May: Tues.—Sat. 1—4. 
Admission: adults $2, children 12 and 
under $1, large groups please call 
ahead for appointment. Artifacts from 
early households, farms, schools, 
churches; restored historic buildings; 
Turkey Red Wheat Palace. ® County 
Threshing Days, July 31—Aug. 2. Admis- 
sion: adults $3, children $1.50. 

Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 
Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro (316- 
947-3775). Mar.—Dec.: Tues.—Sat. 9— 
12, 2—5, Sun. and holidays 2—5. Ad- 
mission: free. Restored Dutch-Ger- 
man Mennonite immigrant adobe 
house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847—1890, Turkey Red 
wheat, 100 years of Hillsboro history 
(1884-1984). 

Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., New- 
ton (316-283-0136 or 283-7555). June— 
Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 1—4:30; Sept.— 
May: FriSun. 1—4:30. Admission: 
adults $2. Sixteen-room Victorian 
home, built 1886 for Bernhard War- 
kentin, who was instrumental in bring- 
ing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 


Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from 
Russia. 


Manitoba 


Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 
(204-326-9661). May: Mon.—Sat. 10—5, 
Sun. 12—5; June: Mon.—Sat. 10—7, Sun. 
12-7; July—Aug.: Mon.—Sat. 9-8, Sun. 
12—8; Sept.: Mon.—Sat. 10—5, Sun. 12— 
5; Oct.—Apr. by appointment only. Ad- 
mission: adults $2, students and senior 
citizens $1. Restoration of 19th-century 
southern Manitoba Mennonite village 
with houses, church, schools, more. 


Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 
Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day—mid-Oct.: Mon.—Sat. 9—8; mid- 
Oct.—May: Mon.—Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 
11—8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a 
still-functional 1797 grist mill and a 
nationally-renowned 1813 stone arch 
bridge. Working craftspeople (summer 
only), restored historic buildings. 

Ohio 

German Culture Museum, Olde Pum 
St., Walnut Creek (216-893-2510). 
June 8—Oct. 31: Tues.—Sat. 12:30—4. 
Admission: by donation. Costumes, 
furniture, fraktur, quilts and other ar- 
tifacts from eastern Ohio Germanic 
folk culture. ¢ Exhibit on Moravians in 
Ohio, 1987 season. 

Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR 2, Arch- 
bold (419-446-2541). Late Apr.—Oct.: 
Mon.—Sat. 9:30—5, Sun. 1:30—5. Ad- 
mission: adults $4.50, children 6-18 
$2.25, children under 6 free. Collec- 
tion of artifacts, rebuilt log homes, 
shops, of settlers in mid-1800s; work- 
ing craftspeople. 


Ontario 


Heritage Historical Library (Amish), c/o 
David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 2R3. 
By appointment only; primarily for re- 
searchers in Amish history and geneal- 
ogy. 

The Mecting lace: 33 King St., St. Jacobs 
(519-664-3518). May—Oct.: Mon.—Fri. 
11—5, Sat. 10—5, Sun. 1:30—5; Nov.— 
Apr.: Sat. 11—4:30, Sun. 2—4:30. Fea- 
ture-length film about Mennonites, by 
appointment. Admission: $1.25 per 
person for groups making reserva- 
tions; others by donation. A Mennonite 
interpretation center; 28-minute docu- 
mentary film “Mennonites of Ontario.” 


Pennsylvania 


Archives of the Brethren in Christ 
Church and Messiah College, Gran- 
tham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). Mon.— 
Fri. 8—5, Sat—Sun. by appointment. 
Admission: free. Collection of arti- 
facts; e.g., plain clothing, church fur- 
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Leadership Shortage 


or Brain Drain? 
by Emerson L. Lesher 


OK, I'll get serious about Mennonites this 
tume. I hear and read that we have a leadership 
shortage within Mennonitism, but I hear less 
about creative planning regarding this issue. 
It seems to be assumed that finding leaders is 
a relatively simple process (i.e., seminaries 
simply need to produce more leaders). I have 
serious questions about the practicality, theol- 
ogy and wisdom of using only this approach 
to solve our leadership shortage. It’s not that I 
am against more people getting a Master of 
Divinity, but I am opposed to trying to solve 


Bible courses in college, especially if they at- 
tended a church college. In addition, more 
and more professionals have at least some 
seminary education. Hence, some profession- 
als have as much theological study as some 
current pastors. Second, many business and 
professional persons may be willing, with the 
encouragement of their congregation, to take 
a year or two of theological study before as- 
suming pastoral duties. Third, I am assuming 
that many business and professional persons 
who would serve as pastors would not serve 


Just as we called the farmer-pastor, 
why not call business and professional persons 
to become pastors? 


our leadership problems by simply having 
more persons with M.Div. degrees. 

I would like to offer a proposal for helping 
to address the leadership shortage. This is not 
a new idea; it has been around for a long time. 
In fact, it is so old among some Mennonite 
groups that most of us haven’t considered it as 
an option. 

My proposal for the leadership shortage is 
this—let’s bring back tent-making pastors. In 
the old days we had good theological and 
practical reasons to have pastors who earned 
their living doing something other than pas- 
toring. In most cases we had the farmer-pas- 
tor. Today we have largely gone (or are going) 
the Protestant route and believe that we 
should have professionally educated pastors 
who are employed full-time in congregational 
leadership. 

Just as we called the farmer-pastor, why not 
call gifted business and professional persons 
to become pastors in Mennonite congrega- 
tions? Just as the farmer-pastor in the old days 
found ways to farm and assume pastoral du- 
ties, many business and professional people 
could find ways to continue their occupational 
activities, as well as assume pastoral duties. 
Many business and professional people have 
no more or less flexibility in their schedules 
than farmers, and usually have more flexibility 
than hourly workers who have a rigid schedule 
which is beyond their control. Business and 
professional persons who would be called 
could receive financial assistance from the 
congregation. Why not have a physician, law- 
yer or accountant who is gifted in pastoral 
leadership serve for a five-year period as a 
part-time pastor? 

One criticism of this proposal might be that 
such people do not have theological educa- 
tion. But I have several responses. First, many 
business and professional persons have had 


alone and would be part of a pastoral team 
which might include persons with a M. Dw. 
Finally, why should we assume that only per- 
sons with formal theological training are the 
answer to our leadership shortage? 

There are several reasons why such a strat- 
egy might enhance the life of a congregation. 
First, 1t would help to prevent the clergy-laity 
split which is present in many Protestant and 
Catholic churches. It would be a statement 
that we really believe that we are all priests. It 
could also help to reduce the gap between the 
“spiritual world” and “secular world.” 

Another rationale for this proposal is that 
business and professional persons have been 
leaving the church, or if they haven’t left aren’t 
sure how they fit in. Many of these people 
have found opportunities for achievement 
and creativity outside the church that they did 
not find inside it, so they left—if not physically 
then mentally. 

For me the issue is not whether Mennoni- 
tism is capable of producing leaders, but that 
many people capable of leadership have left 
the church or are marginally involved in it. I 
know many Mennonites who are leaders in 
their business or profession but are not recog- 
nized by the church. At a recent conference, a 
gentle but successful professional told me that 
the only thing he has been asked to do in his 
home congregation after a decade of regular 
attendance was to park cars. Let’s be clear, | 
am not against car parking, nor was this per- 
son. But if that is all a congregation asks a 
member (professional or nonprofessional) to 
do, that person will find other ways to express 


his creativity or her leadership. 


Emerson L. Lesher, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is 
a psychologist specializing in geriatrics at 
Philhaven Hospital, Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvania, 
and the author of The Muppie Manual. 
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(continued from page 22) 
is being used by many Christian television 
professionals in Latin America. 


¢ Iwo cherry wood works by Goshen, In- 
diana, sculptor John Mishler have been 
dedicated to “The Quiet Place” at Goshen 
College. A bookcase and a woodcarving 
inscribed with “Be still and know that I am 
God” were commissioned by the college 
for placement in the prayer and medita- 
tion center on the first floor of Kulp Hall. 
Mishler also designed the woodcarving 
that serves as the sign for “The Quiet 
Places 

eLyn Kratz, a 1969 Goshen College 
graduate, is a late-night disc jockey on 
WMMR, the top-rated radio station in 
Philadelphia. Kratz has spent 14 years in 
commercial broadcasting, the last three at 
WMMR. 


¢The Mennonite Historical Society of 
Canada has planned two symposia on the 
influence of World War II on the experi- 
ence of Mennonites in Canada. The first 
symposium, held May 21-23 at the Uni- 
versity of Winnipeg, focused on the pe- 
riod from 1939 to the mid-1950s. Topics 
including education, peace and the role of 
women were addressed. The second meet- 
ing, tentatively planned for May 1988, will 
focus on the years up to the mid-1960s. 


¢ Representatives of Mennonite Church 
and General Conference Mennonite con- 
gregations in eastern Ohio have formed 
an inter-Mennonite association to pro- 
mote church music. More than 1,000 peo- 
ple attended a choir festival sponsored by 
the new group on March 29 at Kidron 
Mennonite Church. Janeal Krehbiel of 
Newton, Kansas, directed a_ 160-voice 
combined choir from nine congregations. 
The program also included a prelude by a 
community handbell choir, anthems by a 
youth ensemble and congregational sing- 
ing. In addition, each choir made banners 
representing the themes of numbers sung 
by the combined choir, and there was a 
bulletin cover design contest. A VHS 
video of the event, including tape of a 
March 28 workshop led by Krehbiel, is 
available from Dwayne E. Taylor, Box 157, 
Kidron. Cassette audio tapes are available 
from Dora Short, 12652 Emerson Rd., 
Apple Creek. 


¢ Ralph Lebold, president of Conrad Gre- 
bel College and moderator-elect of the 
Mennonite Church, addressed a People’s 
Place Associates Seminar at Manheim, 
Pa., April 25 on “Three Things That Con- 
cern Me Most.” (See comments by other 
church leaders, lead article this issue.) Le- 
bold cited the question of identity—who 
Mennonites are—as the most important 
issue facing his denomination today. He 
also listed family life and church leader- 
ship as areas of concern. 
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niture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 


Germantown Mennonite Museum, 6117 


Germantown Ave., Philadelphia (215- 
843-0943). Tues.—Sat. 10—4, Sun. for 
groups by appointment. Admission: 
donation. Artifacts related to experi- 
ence, history, of Germantown Menno- 
nite community, oldest in America. 
Also available for tours: Johnson 
House, 17th-century Quaker home in 
Germantown; 1709 home of William 
Rittenhouse, first Mennonite minister, 
and responsible for first paper mill, in 
America. Images—The Germantown 
Mennonite Meetinghouse, continu- 
ously-building exhibit of photos, 
sketches, paintings, other depictions of 
Germantown church. 


1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 


Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). 
Apr.—Dec.: Mon.—Sat. 9-4, closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.—Mar. 
by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2, children 7—12 $1, children 
under 7 free, group rates available. 
Restoration and refurnishing of oldest 
still-standing Mennonite church in 
America, oldest building in Lancaster 
County; “Lancaster Mennonite Rural 
Life Collection.” ® Heritage Day, Aug. 8, 
rural folk life festival. Admission: 
adults $3, children $1. 


Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield 


(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
9-4. Admission: free. Family Bibles, 


fraktur, tools, clocks, of Juniata 
County Mennonites; archives and 
books. 


Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., 


Souderton (215-723-1700). Wed.—Sat. 
10—4, Sun. 2—4; other hours by ar- 
rangement. Admission: free. Exhibits 
reflecting experiences from _ nearly 
three centuries of Mennonite life in 
southeast Penna., symbolized in art, 
artifacts, literature, documents. @ Sou- 
derton Centennial Exhibit, Part I, through 
July 12. 


Mennonite Historical Library and Ar- 


chives of Eastern Pennsylvania, Gre- 
bel Hall, Christopher Dock High 
School, 1000 Forty Foot Road, Lans- 
dale (215-362-0304). Wed —Thurs. 
10—4, evenings and other times by ap- 
pointments. Collection includes gene- 
alogical and local history resources, 
16th & 17th century Bibles and rare 
books, 19th & 20th century personal 
collections, church records dating from 
18th century. 


The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 


course (717-768-7171). Open daily 
9-5 except Sundays, Christmas. Ad- 
mission: varying. Amish and Menno- 
nite information and heritage center; 
three-screen documentary “Who Are 
the Amish?”; hands-on museum, 
Amish World, including Henry Lapp, 
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MUSIC TRENDS : 


Is It Possible to Keep a 


Tradition? 
by Mary Oyer 


The large congregation beside my res- 
idence was unusually lively this morning. 
The drum and shakers kept the songs 
moving with energy. The melody of the 
first phrase of each new song was played 
on a small electronic organ. The vibrato 
stop was on full, and although my ears 
needed more precision of pitch, the con- 
gregation knew where to begin. They en- 
tered in enthusiastically. We heard no 
more organ, perhaps because the percus- 
sion came to the forefront. Almost all of 
the seven or eight Swahili songs began 
with a soloist who was answered by the 
whole  group—a_ practice distinctly 
African. 

During the sermon a drum, metal 
gong and voices sounded faintly in the dis- 
tance, growing louder each moment. Al- 
though I could not see the congregation 
outside the church, I recognized that the 
sound came from white-robed believers 
who jogged along the street, collecting 
people who were attracted to their -exu- 
berant worship. For a few moments their 
sound overcame the service inside. 

I struggle to focus my thoughts on 
North America and the music of the Men- 
nonite churches I know, whose members 
are white and mostly Germanic in origin. 
I wonder if it is possible to “keep a 
tradition”? 

I would guess that the four-part, un- 
accompanied singing tradition, which 
“Praise God From Whom All Blessings 
Flow” (606 in The Mennonite Hymnal) rep- 
resents, came through the nineteenth- 
century singing schools. Joseph Funk’s 
Genuine Church Music of 1832 (later called 
Harmonia Sacra) was one of the earliest of 
the shape-note books, designed to help 
people read notes and enjoy singing to- 
gether. Frequent rehearsals developed re- 
markably skillful amateurs who could con- 
quer elaborate American anthems like 
606. 

By the middle of the present century, 
singing schools had died out for the most 
part. People did not have time to gather 
nightly for a series of singing lessons. Pri- 
orities changed. Perhaps “hymn sings” 
took the place of the singing school, or 
maybe it was the emerging “special music” 
groups—quartets and even choirs. How- 
ever, the legacy of the singing school was 
sull apparent in the 1960s. Because of 
popular demand, The Mennonite Hymnal, 
1969, was published in shape-notes as well 
as round ones. 

But can a group “keep a tradition”? 
The tradition was strong when I was a 
child because it was the only acceptable 


vehicle for the use of hymns in worship. 
My perception was that all other ways of 
singing, especially with organ accompani- 
ment, were wrong. Those days are gone, 
and I do not miss the legalistic judgment 
about the spiritual superiority of one 
mode of worship over another. We are not 
likely to carry on the tradition by legisla- 
tion or by shutting out the spiritual right- 
ness of other practices. 

A given congregation might decide 
that four-part singing fits its spirit (like 
the Kenyan player of a one-stringed told 
me: he tunes the instrument to fit his 
spirit). Perhaps a church’s backgrounds or 
roots are deep into four-part style, and 
members possess an ease of reading new 
hymns. The congregation can consciously 
choose this tradition from among a num- 
ber of possibilities. 

Sull another way to “keep a tradition” 
would be to record it on cassettes and vid- 
eotape. It then becomes archival material, 
valuable for its record of a congregation’s 
life at one historical moment. In spite of 
the values of such a record, it has little 
relationship to worship, which is, instead, 
new life at each gathering, growing and 
changing with the particular context. 

My experience among Mennonites 
during the past five or six years is that the 
four-part tradition is passing. I cannot es- 
cape the sense of profound loss because I 
know intimately its unique values. To be 
an active part of the “instrument” in mu- 
sic-making brings a remarkable sense of 
exhilaration. I will participate in that 
whenever I can. But our movement away 
from an insular group life toward plural- 
ism suggests a need for a wide variety of 
styles in church music. 

The loss for any one person is of course 
balanced by lively gains—gains in under- 
standing other people through their mu- 
sic, in sharing an important area of their 
lives. I would not want to have missed the 
Swahili songs or the “jogging” congrega- 
tion this morning. Nor would I agree to 
give up the privilege of singing with the 
present lively MCCers in Africa in favor 
of cultural unity. I think I can make peace 
with the exchange of a much-loved tradi- 
tion for a more inclusive approach to mu- 
sical styles. 


Mary K. Oyer is studying and teaching under 
the auspices of Mennonite Central Committee in 
Kenya. 


AMERICAN ABROAD : 


From One Dark Continent . . . to 


Another 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


10 July 1988 (or. . .?) 


This isn’t the first time we’ve written a 
letter home from West Africa and won- 
dered whether it would arrive safely. But 
it is the first time we’ve written a letter not 
knowing if we’d ever be able to send it, or 
whether anyone would even be on the 
other end to receive it! Mighty strange 
and uncertain, our life for the last twenty 
days, ever since communication with the 
Northern Hemisphere abruptly came to 


“Home—whatever that means. A young 
French couple arrived here five weeks ago 
on a short vacation to visit our neighbors 
and now they find themselves with what 
might well be a permanent change of ad- 
dress. The monsieur has gone crazy—just 
sits and stares out the window for days on 
end. 

Even for us—with nearly a decade of 
African living under our belts—the un- 
certainty of the future, especially for the 
children, seems almost too frightening to 


No muffled voices, not even static, just... 


blank. 


an unforewarned and mysterious halt. 
We're imagining the very worst. While 
hoping for the very best. But with each 
passing day that hope grows dimmer, and 
the ugly gnawing in the pit of our stom- 
achs more painful. 

We were listening to the BBC Evening 
News from London three weeks ago when 
everything suddenly went blank. No muf- 
fled voices, not even static, just... blank. 
We switched to Radio France Internation- 
ale, then to the Armed Forces network but 
all with the same negative results. Within 
five minutes the local Ivorian station in- 
formed us that we were not alone, that 
calls were pouring in from everywhere in- 
quiring about the blackout. “Remain 
calm,” we were ordered, “stay tuned to the 
radio, refrain from all travel and . . . pray 
to whatever God like never before!” 

Five hours later a Swissair flight arriv- 
ing from Europe confirmed our worst 
fears. “Eighteen minutes out of Geneva,” 
reported the pilot, “we experienced a 
blinding flash, several moments of turbu- 
lence and then loss of contact when 
ground controls went totally silent. An Air 
Iberia flight is, however, due in from Mad- 
rid shortly,” he reminded us, “and from 
them we should get a fuller account of 
what actually happened.” We waited for 
two, ten, finally twenty-four hours, but Air 
Iberia never arrived. Nor has any other 
international flight for the past three 
weeks. So here we sit, two hundred kilo- 
meters from the capital city, tuned into 
the local radio, refraining from all travel 
and .. . praying to God like never before. 

Funny how the tables have managed to 
turn in such a short amount of time. It 
was always you who worried so much 
about our health and safety and now, here 
we are, preoccupied with a million ques- 
tions about what’s happening at home. 


bear. For the issue at stake is no longer a 
simple “commitment to the call of ser- 
vice,” but mere survival. The last five days 
alone have seen transportation systems 
collapse, electrical services cease and 
medical supplies dwindle to a trickle. 
Preacher Alphonse, whose diabetes we de- 
tected in 1983, habitually kept little insu- 
lin on hand ... and yesterday afternoon 
went on to meet his Maker. Ivorians have 
in recent years grown accustomed to the 
use of Western-imported machinery and 
medicines, but no one here knows how to 
actually produce the stuff! And neither, 
unfortunately, do we. 

You will be comforted to know that the 
church folks have been a great support to 
us. Those members who always perceived 
us as “channels for American funds” have 
changed their tune, for such funds, they 
now know, will never arrive. Other, more 
genuine believers have liberally showered 
us with love and prayers, with words of 
consolation—and_ with questions for 
which we find no answers. “How,” they 
keep asking, “could the American people 
have participated in such a hideous act of 
savagery? Your President was a Christian, 
wasn’t he?” We tell them we have no idea, 
that God will someday judge. “And the 
church,” they insist, “wasn’t the church 
free in your country to proclaim her 
faith?” This question we find more embar- 
rassing than the first but, yes, we assure 
them, there were in fact a few believers 
who occasionally tried . . . a few believers 
who from all appearances, however, were 
too few and too late to make much 
difference. Oo 


James and Jeanette Krabill live inland in 
Yocoboue, Ivory Coast, where they are available 
to independent African churches. 
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Aaron Zook, folk art collections; full- 
length feature film, Hazel’s People 
(May—Oct. only). 

Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs (814- 
622-2625). June—Oct.: Wed.—Sat. 1-5. 
Admission: adults $1, children $.50. 
Artifacts from homes, farms, shops, of 
early settlers in Casselman Valley; most 
complete rock and fossil collection in 
area. 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 


Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, Goshen (219- 
533-3161). Jan. 2—May 28, Sept.—Dec.: 
Mon.—Sat. 8—5, Tues. 8 a.m.—10 p-m., 
Sun. 1-5; May 29-July 2: 7:30-9 
Mon.—Thurs., 7:30—5 Fri., 9—5 Sat., 12 
noon—9 p.m. Sun.; July 6-31: open 
only to groups of four or more by ap- 
pointment with Mennonite Historical 
Library; closed Aug., holidays. Admis- 
sion: free. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. 
Main (SR 15N), Goshen (219-533- 
9511). Admission: free. 


Kansas 


Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 
Bethel College, North Newton (316- 
283-2500). Sept.—_May: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, 
Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston Col- 
lege, Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb.— 
May, Sept.—Dec.: Mon.—Fri. 9—5, Sat. 
11—5, Sun. 2—5. Admission: free. 

Ohio 

Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin (216- 
893-2842). April-December: 1—5 p.m. 
Admission: free. Works of contempo- 
rary Mennonite artists and Amish folk 
art. 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). 
Daily 8 a.m—1l1lp.m. Admission: free. 


Pennsylvania 


Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga 
Fine Arts Center, Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 276). 
Mid-Sept.—early May: Mon., Wed., 
Thurs. 9—4, Tues., Fri. 9-9, Sat. 10—5, 
Sun. 2—5. Admission: free. 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768- 
7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: free. 
e Fraktur, Michael Kriebel, June 26—July 
25; Florence Starr Taylor, July 31—Aug. 
29; Woldemar Neufeld, Oct. 16—Nov. 14; 
“Art ’87”—Nov. 20 and 21. [J 


If you know of additional museums and gal- 
leries displaying work by or about Mennonites 
and related peoples, please send information to 
Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia 
Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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QUARTERLY NEWS 


“Progressive Folk”? Duo Making 4th Album 


Jude and Doug Krehbiel are “progres- 
sive folk” musicians based in North New- 
ton, Kansas. They are as intent on creat- 
ing topflight music as they are on living 
principled lives. It’s a combination of com- 
mitments that has led them to write a lot 
of their own songs, consider touring in a 
horse and wagon, and dream about invit- 
ing their audiences to attend their con- 
certs on bicycles, so they could all pedal to 
produce energy for the sound system. 

The Krehbiels, who sing under the 
name “Road Less Travelled,” are gentle 
advocates of peace, social justice and stew- 
ardship of the earth. “We assume our au- 
diences have faith and we want to inspire 
them to act on it,” reflected Doug in a 
recent interview with FESTIVAL QUAR- 
TERLY. “We try to use Christian values 
although our numbers may be more sec- 
ular in sound. We don’t limit our reper- 
toire to just the praise songs.” 

They describe their musical style as 
“progressive folk,” influenced by popular, 
country and bluegrass sounds. “We some- 
times turn secular songs into Christian 
music,” Doug explained. “The church did 
that through the years. A lot of sacred 
music grew out of tavern songs; the tunes 
are often so catchy.” 

Road Less Travelled, true to its stage 
name, is trying to cut a path different 
from many religious performers, yet dif- 
ferent from secular musicians also. Not 
only does the pair’s music reflect their 
“other” way; their methods do also. “We 
really struggle with how much to invest in 
equipment,” Jude commented. “Someone 
asked us how we can have a P.A. system 
and still care about more-with-less. But 
the bands laugh at us, it’s such a simple 
outfit! 

“We aren’t trying to compete with the 
volume of rock bands. We aren’t trying to 
be loud. I guess we’re really trying to be 
an alternative.” 

Holding together their faith, value 
commitments and the performing life has 
taxed their moral and physical fiber dur- 
ing the years. “We’ve begun taking 
shorter tours. Once, when we were part of 
a larger group, we took a seven-week tour. 
Sometimes we would sing for peace after 
getting furious with each other about 
where to place the speakers. It was such 
an intense experience with too little 
privacy. 

“We do pray before each concert and 
that helps. It’s easy to see how bands drink 
and go on drugs because performing 
publicly is so demanding. You have to do 
everything with a big smile on your face. 
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Jude and Doug Krehbiel perform as Road Less Travelled. 


We are fortunate to get our strength from 
God rather than substances.” 

These days their trips may be shorter, 
but the Krehbiels pack them tight, both 
for economic and ecological reasons. “We 
try really hard to get a tour together be- 
fore we do just one concert; it seems a 
better use of time and resources.” 

What would they do if they were rich 
and famous? “We would be glad if we 
could make our living at this without kill- 
ing ourselves. Some time ago we did 14 
gigs in ten days in Manitoba and we al- 
most wore out, so it would be nice to be 
recognized enough to not have to work 
that intensively to make a trip pay!” 

The Krehbiels have recorded three al- 
bums; among them is “I Can Make 
Peace,” which they did for Mennonite 
Central Committee. Currently they are at 
work on a youth album for the General 
Conference Mennonite Church. “This one 
has a drum track on it, which is new for 
us,” Jude explained. 


As they experiment with new sounds, 
they look constantly for ways to keep their 
music integrated with their values. “We’re 
trying to earn half our livelihood by doing 
music. We are seriously considering get- 
ting a booking agent. It’s too hard to be 
composers, engineers, booking agents, a 
husband, a wife... ! 

“We have dreams of making a Har- 
mony Homestead—a place where we 
could live in harmony with the earth— 
experimenting with organic gardening, 
wind and solar power, an environmental 
education center. We could continue to do 
music, integrating that with the work that 
would need to be done. But it’s so compli- 
cated to be simple! We no longer say we 
want to live simply; we say we want to live 
a sustainable life. If everyone lived respon- 
sibly there would be food, shelter and 
clothing enough for all.” 

Smiled Doug, “We aren't going to 
change the world. ‘Effective’ is nice, but I 
have to take things as far as J can go! 


Art ’86 Visual Survey Available 


In connection with the “Art ’86” event at 
The People’s Place last November, a Visual 
Survey of some of the finest work being done 
by Mennonite-related artists was developed. 

This Visual Survey is available to schools, 
museums, congregations or other interested 
organizations free of charge. The Survey 1s 
housed in two 35mm slide projector carousels 
and lasts 15 minutes if the program is set on 
the automatic five-second changer. 

The program has been receiving very pos- 
itive response. This is a very colorful, easy way 
to catch up on the best work being done by 
these artists in the past 24 months. 


Interested persons should write to The 
People’s Place Gallery, Main Street, Inter- 
course, PA 17534 to reserve the “Art ’86” 
Visual Survey. 


PUBLISHING NOTES 


e Pinchpenny Press of Goshen (Indiana) Col- 
lege has released- four books: Tears of the 
Phoenix, a collection of short stories by stu- 
dents Richard Allfrey, from England, and Ped- 
zisal Wakatama, of Zimbabwe; Transitions, a 
series of vignettes of Chinese and Western cul- 
ture by Jim Clemens; Cave Paintings, a collec- 
tion of poetry by Carl Good; and Prairie 
Songs, a book of poems by faculty member 
Lauren Friesen. 


e¢ Amish and Amish Mennonite Genealogies 
by Hugh F. Gingerich and Rachel W. Kreider is 
an 800-page reference work available from Levi 
L. Stoltzfus, 98 S. Groffdale Rd., Leola, Penn- 
sylvania. The book includes a list of Amish 
households and information on all known 
Amish or Amish-related immigrants who came 
to North America from Europe. 


e Amish-Mennonites of Waldeck and Witt- 
genstein by Hermann Guth provides genealog- 
ical data on the Swiss Amish-Mennonite fami- 
lies who settled in the Waldeck and 
Wittgenstein areas of Germany between 1750 
and 1850. The book is available from Menno- 
nite Family History, Elverson, Pennsylvania. 


e The Manitoba Mennonite Historical Society 
has published Volume II of Arnold Dyck’s Col- 
lected Works. The 500-page book in Plaut- 
dietsch includes the three travel adventures of 
the comic characters “Koop enn Bua.” 


e German-Canadian journalist Bernd Langin 
has written Die Hutterer: Gefangene der Ver- 
gangenheit, Pilger der Gegenwart, Prophen- 
ten der Zukunft, an account of the Hutterites 
from their beginnings to contemporary activi- 
ties and sermons. 


e Die Taufer um Bern is the title of a book by 
Isaac Zuercher that tells the story of Menno- 
nites in and around Bern, Switzerland. The 
book is available from the author at Spelterin- 
istr. 9, 3006 Bern. 


e Kindred Press and Canadian Bible Society 
are the publishers of a Low German New Test- 
ment. The translation was prepared by a team 
including Mennonite Brethren radio preacher 
John J. Neufeld. 


e Herald Press has published It Can Happen 
Today! by G. Edwin Bontrager and Nathan D. 
Showalter, Pilgrims of a Common Life by Tre- 
vor Saxby and The Sermon on the Mount: A 
Guide for Practical Faith by Jason Martin. The 
book by Bontrager and Showalter is a study of 
church growth principles found in the book of 
Acts. Saxby’s book outlines biblical principles of 
sharing all things and traces the history of com- 
munity of goods, while Martin’s book is a guide 
for congregational study. 


¢ Mennonite theologian Clarence Bauman is 
the author of The Sermon on the Mount: The 
Modern Quest for its Meaning, published by 
Mercer University Press. 


® Neue Heimat in der Chacowildnis by Martin 
Friesen tells the story of the first Mennonite 
settlers in the Chaco area of Paraguay in the 
1920s. The German-language book is available 


from D. W. Friesen and Sons, Box 720, Altona, 
Manitoba. 

e The Mennonite Church of Normal, Illinois, 
commissioned a congregational history for its 
75th anniversary celebration March 29-30. Ti- 
tled Meetingplace, the book is written by 
Rachel Waltner Goossen and designed by ‘Terry 
Stutzman. 


e James O. Lehman is the author of Salem’s 
First Century: Worship and Witness, a history 
of Salem Mennonite Church, Kidron, Ohio. 
The book was published in conjunction with 
the centennial celebration of Swiss Mennonites 
in Wayne County in 1986. 


@ Germanic Folk Culture in Eastern Ohio by 
Stanley Kaufman with Ricky Clark surveys the 
architecture, quilts, clothing and other items of 
the 19th-century German-speaking settlers of 
the area—many of them Mennonites. The 
book is available from the German Culture Mu- 
seum, Walnut Creek, Ohio. 


e¢ Two Kindred Press books by Helmut T. Hue- 
bert are now available from Herald Press. Hier- 
schau: An Example of Russian Mennonite 
Life describes the beginnings and life of a vil- 
lage established as a model town for the Rus- 
sian Mennonite Colonies. Kornelius Martens: 
Our Skillful Advocate is a biography of a Men- 
nonite teacher and minister in Russia. The 
book includes a collection of Martens’ poetry 
and other writings. 


¢ One-Anothering by Simon Schrock is a book 
about Christian relationships at work, home 
and worship. It is published by Calvary Publi- 
cations, Kalona, Iowa, and available through 
Choice Books. 


e The Mennonite Heritage Centre and the 
Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies have 
merged their respective newsletters into one 
periodical. Like its predecessors, the new Men- 
nonite Historian will attempt to stimulate re- 
search on Mennonite themes and to publish 
notes and articles of historical interest. 


e CMBC Publications has released a revised 
version of William Schroeder’s 1974 book, The 
Bergthal Colony, and has published a post- 
script to Henry J. Gerbrandt’s Adventure in 
Faith. Also available from CMBC 1s Forgiveness 
in the Family: The Story of Joseph, a children’s 
musical by Marilyn Houser Hamm. 


e Herald Press has published two children’s 
books with cross-cultural themes. The Corn- 
husk Doll, by Evelyn Minshull and illustrated 
by Edwin B. Wallace, and The White Feather, 
by Ruth Eitzen with illustrations — by 
Allan Eitzen, both tell stories of peacemak- 
ing between whites and American Indians. 


e A new microfilm collection for Canadian 
church historians has been compiled by Bert 
Friesen. Titled Where We Stand, it contains vir- 
tually all the statements on peace and social 
concerns made by 43 different Mennonite and 
Brethren in Christ groups in Canada from 
1787 to 1982. The set is available from the 
Mennonite Heritage Centre in Winnipeg. 


Welcome! 


When you visit southeastern 
Pennsylvania, be sure you visit the 
quaint village named Intercourse. Our 
staff operate the following 
establishments in the town, all along 
Route 340 east of Lancaster. 


—a person-to-person information and 
heritage center, featuring a three-screen 
documentary about the Amish, a hands- 
on museum, a well-stocked book shop, and 
a feature film set among the Mennonites. 


—featuring the finest in handmade quilts 


and local crafts by more than 250 Amish 
and Mennonite artisans. 


The Old 
Country 
Store 


—featuring antique reproductions of 
Amish quilts, furniture, dolls, and other 
folk art. 


—a gallery featuring art by Mennonite- 
related artists. Also a large exhibit of the 
works of P. Buckley Moss. 


—featuri 
Mennonite potters. 


All of the above are open daily (9-5) except Sundays 
and Christmas Day. Call 717/768-7171 or write The 
People’s Place, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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Journey Towards Holiness: A Way of Living for God’s 
Nation, Alan Kreider. Herald Press, 1987. 304 pages. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Phil Baker-Shenk 


This is a rare book indeed—theology 
written plainly and simply. 

Like an old-fashioned sermon, this 
book tells the entire biblical story from be- 
ginning to end. Kreider uses the image of 
a ride on a hot air balloon over the Bible’s 
landscape, repeatedly swooping low for 
detailed snapshots and then high up for 
an overview, giving focus to his theme of 
holiness. (The balloon idea also makes for 
a striking book cover.) 

The holiness that Kreider unveils in 
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the biblical story is the story of God, the 
Holy One. It is also the story of people’s 
sense of awe and wonder at their experl- 
ence of God, of creation and of God at 
work in it. This holy amazement soaks into 
every part of the believer's life, making 
distinctive one’s economic, political, family 
and personal choices. It is a social holi- 
ness, not private. 

Being “different” because of a holy 
reverence for God is very Mennonite in 
character. Yet Kreider’s unique holiness 
approach to the more familiar “kingdom 
theology” sets his work apart from mod- 
ern Mennonite theologizing. Here the fo- 
cus is not on ethical, faithful or pious 
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“oughts.” Instead the call is to reveren- 
tially embrace God, trusting that God will 
provide for and protect us against all 
odds. Miracles—which is to say, things 1m- 
possible—thus become possible. Holy 
people live distinctly, thinking and acting 
as if the heroic God of times past is just as 
heroic today. 

Holiness seems a theme more natural 
for Methodists or Baptists than Menno- 
nites, who have always assumed holiness 
but have not made such a big deal about 
it. Of course God is holy, and we ought to 
live holy lives amidst an unholy world. End 
of discussion. So why give holiness so 
much Mennonite attention? 

Kreider’s point is that we moderns 
would do well to ingest a greater sense of 
the holy. Our times are profane. We have 
little room in our rational minds for holi- 
ness. As he confesses for us, we typically 
don’t integrate our moral zeal (with which 
we are at ease) with the awesome (from 
which we are estranged). This weakens us 
in the end, because as we loosen our grip 
on a belief in the holy, we let go of the 
possibility of God’s power in our lives. 

I had only one major disappointment 
with Kreider’s book. His description of 
the early church is upbeat and remarkable 
in its tone—just look at what the Holy One 
did! So much so that what isn’t told by 
Kreider looms large—the unruly set of 
heresies (gnosticism for one) that beseiged 
the early church and are likely the reason 
many New Testament books were written 
and canonized. Had he drawn parallels 
between this and modern Christendom’s 
heresies, the robust survival of the early 
church would seem even more 
remarkable. 

What is most striking about this book 
is Kreider’s flair while avoiding big words 
and stiff English. While breezy writing 
can quickly tire a reader, this work does 
not. Perhaps because Kreider employs a 
wealth of colorful verbs and catchy adjec- 
tives, perhaps because he packs so much 
holy content into plain English. 


Phil Baker-Shenk is a Mennonite author and at- 
torney in Washington, D.C. 


FQ price—$7.96 
(Regular price—$9.95) 


The Black Mennonite Church 
in North America, 1886-1986, 
by LeRoy Bechler, Herald Press, 1986. 
196 pages. $17.95. 


Reviewed by Gerald L. Hughes 


In this important book, Leroy Bechler 
chronicles one hundred years of Menno- 
nite outreach, evangelism and develop- 
ment among blacks, an effort in which the 
author made a significant contribution for 
more than thirty years. 

The book is readable. The opening 
chapters are brief and deal with the im- 
portance of the black cultural heritage 
and the black church for blacks’ survival 
in America. The next section provides ac- 


counts of Mennonite men and wom- 
en, both black 
and white, who 


reached out in 
love and _ persis- 
tence in spite of 
the obstacles of 
church and _ soci- 
ety. These are 
alive stories. The 
role and influence 
of the black Men- 
nonite visionary 
and church plant- 
er James Lark are 
well documented. 

The writer looks at a number of black 
Mennonite churches established in the 
half century before 1950. He gives exten- 
sive attention to three successful Menno- 
nite church models of the 1980s. In the 
final sections of the book, called “Weigh- 
ing the Evidence” and “Models for the 
1980s,” he comments on his findings. 

Bechler invites us to look at the Men- 
nonite Church record of reaching out to 
the black community. Can we evaluate the 
evidence and seek ways that the church 
can evangelize, serve and promote 
growth? Can churchwide programs sup- 
port these congregations in their need to 
be black or cross-cultural while embracing 
Anabaptist philosophy and theology? 

I do not feel that Bechler attempts to 
provide answers to the questions he raises. 
Nevertheless, Mennonites need to read 
this book. Indeed, if our commitment to 
a multi-ethnic body of believers is real, 
this history should be a required text. 


Gerald Hughes is a public school administrator in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is Minister of Music at Lee 
Heights Community Church. 


FQ price—$14.36 
(Regular price—17.95) 
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American Mennonites and 
Protestant Movements, Beulah 
Stauffer Hostetler. Herald Press, 1987. 
384 pages. $29.95. 


Reviewed by James C. Juhnke 


Beulah Hostetler’s excellent study of 
Franconia Mennonites in the environment 
of American Protestantism offers a chal- 
lenge to the widely held “progressive” 
view of Mennonite history. 

The “progressive” historians, such as 
Harold S. Bender and S. F. Pannabecker, 
saw Mennonitism in the late 1800s as lost 
in darkness and decline. Then a Menno- 
nite “Great Awakening” late in the cen- 
tury rescued the peoplehood with fresh 
vision and vigorous activity. 

Hostetler turns this progressive view 
on its head. The moral viewpoint for eval- 
uating Mennonite historical development, 
she says, is in a “charter” of values which 
was solidly in place and flourishing in 
community religious life precisely in those 
decades in which the progressives found 
only darkness. The essential “charter” val- 
ues corresponded to the seven articles of 
the Schleitheim Confession. They were 
expressed in nonverbal patterns of reli- 
gious ritual and social relationships. 

Hostetler’s book deserves wide reading 
and discussion precisely because of its an- 
gle of vision. Many questions will arise. Is 
there full credibility in an Anabaptist 
“charter” which omits missions conscious- 
ness? Are Mennonitism and Protestantism 
really such opposites? Is preoccupation 
with separate identity conducive to faith- 
fulness in kingdom building? Is the Fran- 
conia experience typical of all Menno- 
nites, including those of Dutch-Russian 
background? 

Among Hostetler’s striking observa- 
tions is her suggestion that Mennonites in 
the 1980s are “surprisingly similar” to 
Mennonites in the 1680s. In both cases 
they were culturally similar to their reli- 
gious neighbors. In both cases they held 
to a distinctive peace position and suf- 
fered membership losses to “more ar- 
dently expressive religious groups.” This 
book contributes well to the quest for 
meaning which such a situation inevitably 

compels. 
_ American Mennonites and Protestant 
Religious Movements will be available in 
September. 


James C. Juhnke 1s professor of history at Bethel 
College, North Newton, Kansas, and author of 
Volume III of The Mennonite Experience in 
America. 


FQ price—$23.96 
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War: A Call to the Inner Land, 
Eberhard Arnold. Paulist Press, 1987. 144 
pages. $5.95. 


Reviewed by J. Nelson Kraybill 


With “spirituality” approaching fad 
proportions among Mennonites, one 
could be cautious about digesting yet an- 
other book on the inner life. But this small 
essay demands attention—both for the 
historical setting that evoked it (incipient 
Nazism in Germany) and the stable Chris- 
tian communities it still inspires (the Bru- 
derhof movement). 

Arnold’s theology has an apocalyptic 
hue, an urgency that reflects tumultuous 
political currents sweeping Europe after 
World War I. This 
author saw war 
and hated it, } 
smelled national- | 
ism and con- | 
demned it, and { 
called Christians § 
to true worship § 
when gods _ of § 
power demanded § 
obeisance. 

While more § 
than 400 biblical § 
allusions pepper * 
this book, it is more than proof-texting for 
pacifism. Arnold takes modern warfare 
through a spiritual prism, revealing its 
true colors of greed, idolatry and arro- 
gance. Since these forces lurk in every hu- 
man heart, Arnold insists the hope of the 
world lies only with inner = spiritual 
renewal. 

Arnold didn’t live long enough to see 
his own Bruderhof community struggle 
with the negative effects of too much 
withdrawal from society and too much 
spiritual navel-gazing (a phenomenon fa- 
miliar to Mennonites). Arnold’s commu- 
nity-based theology could be strength- 
ened with a more coherent sense of the 
Christian community’s mission to the 
world. 

Gordon Zahn—a Catholic—wrote a 
lengthy and sometimes patronizing intro- 
duction to this volume. While Zahn clearly 
admires Arnold, he presents a series of 
caveats that help the reader approach Ar- 
nold’s writing with a critical eye. 


J. Nelson Kraybill is pastor of Taftsville Chapel 
Mennonite Fellowship in Vermont, and chairman of 
the New England Fellowship of Mennonite 
Churches. 


FO price—$4.76 
pete price—$5.95) 


The Church In A Pagan Soci- 
ety, David Ewert. Kindred Press, 1986. 
205 pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Ruth Detweiler Lesher 


The Church in A Pagan Society by 
David Ewert reads like a commentary for 
lay persons who want a serious, no-non- 
sense study of the Scripture. It is slightly 
lighter reading than the familiar Barclay 
commentaries, and four personal re- 
sponse questions at the end of each chap- 
ter make it suitable for use in Bible study 
groups. Pastors without formal training in 
biblical studies would find it very helpful 
for sermon preparation. It would also be 
appropriate for use in a Sunday School 
class. 

Ewert seems to 


-[ UMINATELO. 
have culled the ; 
main points from} ; NA 
numerous other ;}-— : 
commentaries on 
I Corinthians 


rather than from 
recent research or 
primary source 
studies of Corin- 
thian life. The 
references to 
early manuscripts st 

of the Corinthians letter and the use of 
the original language are balanced and 
carefully chosen, but sparse. 

I did not find this study to be unique 
or colorful in its approach. The city of 
Corinth and the church there are much 
more colorful than the references to it. I 
would have appreciated a more in-depth 
study and examination of the cultural 
context that Paul was addressing. 

The level of examination of the Scrip- 
ture seemed even throughout, but I found 
the last third of the book more interesting 
than the rest. Some of that may be due to 
the topics covered: the use of gifts in the 
church, the role of women in the church 
and the head covering. 

Ewert charts a steady course through a 
letter that addresses some very volatile is- 
sues in the church, then at Corinth and 
now among Mennonites. The style of this 
book discourages polarization, even if one 
disagrees with some of the author’s inter- 
pretations or conclusions. In this, Ewert’s 
intent may be like Paul’s: to share his per- 
spective in a way that brings order out of 
the chaos and conflict that arises from the 
many different opinions in one church. 


Ruth Detweiler Lesher is a psychologist at 
Philhaven Hospital, Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvama. 
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By Birth or By Choice: Who 
Can Become ‘a Mennonite?, 
Martha Denlinger Stahl. Herald Press, 
1987. 142 pages. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Jim Brenneman 


The highlight of By Birth or By 
Choice: Who Can Become a Mennonite?, 
Martha Denlinger Stahl’s newest book, is 
its autobiographical sketches of men and 
women who are “Mennonites By Choice” 
(Part II). These 21 testimonials alone pro- 
vide the answer to the question posed by 
the title and Part I of this book: “Who Can 
Become a Mennonite?” Without qualifica- 
tion, being a Mennonite is no longer (not 
that it really ever was) a question of 


birthright! 
In Part I, the 
author offers good 


advice for assimi- 
lating new mem- 
bers from other 
backgrounds and 
highlights the dif- 
ficulties new mem- 
bers often face in 
becoming Men- 
nonite. She at 
once praises the 
strengths of our 
tradition (strong 
family ties, peace witness, frugality, non- 
conformity, humility), while cautioning 
against our pitfalls and cultural idiosyn- 
cracies (the “Mennonite game” gets very 
bad marks here). 

As a Mennonite raised in Tampa, Flor- 
ida, and now living in southern California 
(definitely, not the “hotbeds” of Menno- 
land), the strength of Denlinger Stahl’s 
book—its biographies—was, for me, also 
its weakness. So far as I could tell, there 
were no testimonies from the two fastest 
growing conferences in the Mennonite 
Church—Southwest and Southeast, where 
the majority or soon to be majority of 
Mennonites are not Mennonite by birth. 

I would love for the readers of this 
book to meet the hundreds of Menno- 
nites-by-choice outside the Mennonite-by- 
birth heartlands. But, I guess that will 
have to wait for the sequel to By Birth or 
By Choice. By then, I hope, the question 
will be moot. In the meantime, Denlinger 
Stahl’s book is a welcome if hardly pro- 
phetic reminder (especially to those of us 
whose roots are Swiss/German) that en- 
trance into the Mennonite Church is and 
always will be one of personal choice, not 
a birthright. 


penne 
An Melb nl 
Mabe penlinget 


Jim Brenneman 1s pastor of Pasadena Mennonite 
Church, Pasadena, California. 
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Triumph of the Lamb, Ted Grims- 
rud. Herald Press 19372) 192 pages, 
$9.95. 


Reviewed by Wally Kroeker 


I confess I’ve never been partial to 
Revelation. I couldn’t share my youngest 
son’s fascination with its surreal tales of 
beasts and dragons. Perhaps it was my an- 
tipathy for anything smacking of science 
fiction, or an overreaction to crystal ball 
clerics who used Revelation to unravel 
palm-lines of political intrigue. 

Triumph of the Lamb makes me want 
to reconsider. 

Ted Grimsrud’s self-study guide pre- 
sents a Revelation that is not only under- 
standable but also 
ethically relevant. 
John was encour- 
aging his audi- 
ence to stand 
strong in the face 
of persecution. 
The visions and 
imagery symbol- 
ized God’s work 
in human history, 
His victory over 
evil in Jesus 
Christ and a con- 
fident assurance that the ultimate destruc- 
tion of evil was at hand. The challenge was 
to know that Jesus is the Lord of history 
and God is working out his purposes, even 
if we don’t always recognize it. 

But the message was not only for the 
church of two millennia ago. Grimsrud 
shows Revelation to be startlingly contem- 
porary, not in the predictive sense but in 
its clarion call to Christian faithfulness. 
We are still beguiled by the idols of social 
acceptability and economic security, the 
latter manifested corporately in aggres- 
sive militarism. 

Today’s Western church knows little of 
hardship or persecution. Perhaps that is 
why Revelation is paid little heed except 
by end-times speculators. The message 
can speak to us today, Grimsrud says, but 
only “to the degree that we share the situ- 
ation of John’s readers—to the degree 
that we need encouragement to stand 
strong in the face of evil and exhortation 
not to bend the knee to the gods of this 
world.” 


TED GRIMSRUD 


Foreword by Willand M. Swartley 


Wally Kroeker is editor of The Marketplace 
magazine, published by Mennonite Economic 
Development Associates. 
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God Sends His Son and God’s 
Suffering Servant, Eve B. Mac- 
Master. Herald Press, 1986 and 1987. 156 
pages, 117 pages. $5.95 each. 


Reviewed by Gloria E. Miller 


Those who have read Eve B. Mac- 
Master’s first seven Bible story books will 
eagerly welcome her latest additions to the 
series. In the earlier books, the heroes, 
prophets and intrigue of the Old Testa- 
ment come alive for young readers. Chil- 
dren begin to understand God the crea- 
tor, the savior, the warrior, the king, the 
source of wisdom and power, the judge 
and the comforter. 

Now MacMaster turns to the New Tes- 
tament and the person of Jesus. Book 
Fight, God Sends, 


His Son, tells the’ gop’s _ 

familiar stories! SUFFER 

of Jesus’ birth,: SERVA _ re 
life and = minis-: ; 


try. Book Nine 
covers his arrest, * 
trial, crucifixion,! 
death, burial and 
resurrection. <A. 
combination of 
events from the 
four gospels is 
skillfully = woven | 

into an interesting, chronological narra- 
tive which spans Jesus’ life from birth to 
ascension into heaven. The _ beatitudes, 
parables and miracles of Jesus are told in 
plain, unembellished language. 

Eve MacMaster has succeeded in her 
intent to write an account which “retells 
the Bible with nothing added and nothing 
subtracted, one that is faithful to the Bible 
and fun to read.” The few explanations 
she does add, such as the meaning of a 
parable and the Passover, are certainly not 
distracting. 

Our children are ages 13, 12 and 7. 
The stories are interesting enough for the 
youngest one to listen to and understand 
and challenging enough for the older 
ones to read by themselves. They make 
good bedtime stories at our house, but 
they could be used for children’s meetings 
or Sunday school classes. 

We look forward to the soon-to-be- 
published tenth and final book in this ex- 
cellent series. 


Gloria E. Miller, Scottdale, Pennsylvania, is a 
high school Spanish teacher. 
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POSSESSIONS! 
by Jewel Showalter 


One busy summer of travels took us 
from Ohio to Indiana to Michigan to Ken- 
tucky to southern Virginia to Delaware to 
northern New York. We were visiting 
friends and relatives after four and a half 
years overseas. Our children were enjoy- 
ing experiences unusual for them, such as 
summer camps, large family reunions and 
public libraries. 

Along the way we were introduced to 
the latest clothes and shoes, bikes, bows, 
stereos (now they’re called jam boxes, I 


FAMILY CREATIONS 
possessions POSSessions 


African just goes. The European needs a 
truckload of equipment before he’s com- 
fortable to go.” 

Often when I pack for travel I think of 
the words of Jesus when he sent out the 
12 to preach the kingdom of God and 
heal the sick: “Take nothing for the jour- 
ney—no staff, no bag, no bread, no 
money, no extra tunic...” 

And when I strain to strap the bulging 
sultcases—reopening yet again to get in 
one more thing we don’t think we can live 


“Take nothing for the journey— 
no staff, no bag, no bread, no money, 
no extra tunic. . . but Pampers?” 


learned), roller skates, computers, cars 
and electronic keyboards. These were 
things we’d learned to live without. But 
now all of us were tempted—at different 
levels—to justify our need of these won- 
derful items. 

Slowly, as the summer wore on, our 
supply of clothing grew. True, much of it 
was gleaned from secondhand stores and 
gifts from loving friends, but the number 
and quality of outfits definitely increased. 

Our children were quick to learn which 
cassettes were popular among their 
friends. Music we had enjoyed listening to 
while overseas was no longer “contempo- 
rary” enough. 

We’d return from shopping trips in 
North America’s gorgeous malls with new 
acquisitions—nothing much really, just 
some more fishing tackle, a basketball, a 
new pair of jeans. But I began to notice 
how much more difficult it became to 
keep our temporary living quarters tidy. 
Because we were living with parents, there 
wasn’t an overabundance of drawer and 
closet space. Soon the dresser tops be- 
came cluttered with our purchases, the 
closets full. 

At one point I remember warning a 
daughter, “Why should we buy you an- 
other skirt when you haven’t yet learned 
to hang up the ones you have?” With in- 
creased possessions came increased _ re- 
sponsibility: the finer the sweater, the 
more time-consuming the care—“hand 
wash, dry flat.” The bigger the house and 
yard, the more time demanded for up- 
keep and maintenance. 

I once heard a North American devel- 
opment worker in East Africa comment, 
“If I have a job to be done, it’s a lot easier 
to send an African than a European. The 


without—I don’t feel very radical. And I 
wonder what Jesus really meant. I wonder 
if I'd have more power if I didn’t have so 
many possessions. 

I even find myself wondering irrever- 
ently if Jesus had lived past 33 and had 
had children and grandchildren to con- 
tend with, would he have softened some 
of his statements: “Take nothing for the 
journey . .. but, well, Pampers!” 

Meanwhile we’re working to learn how 
to be stewards of the bit we have. In our 
recent travels we decided to have the chil- 
dren pack their own suitcases and become 
more responsible for their own posses- 
sions. After leaving clothes behind on two 
occasions our daughter began to pack 
more carefully, double-checking closets. 
Experience was teaching valuable lessons. 

Our eldest began to purchase his own 
clothes from the earnings he made wash- 
ing dishes in a restaurant. And it was good 
for him. Instead of wanting to buy what 
he wanted no matter what the price, he 
became much more patient and con- 
cerned about price comparisons. 

We're trying to hold our possessions 
lightly, trying to keep them organized and 
at the same time being willing to share, to 
leave behind or to change when we hear a 
“Follow me”—not pleading fields, busi- 
nesses or families. 

The Hebrews were advised to joyfully 
accept even the confiscation of property 
because they had better and lasting posses- 
sions. 

How on earth do we acquire those? 


Jewel Showalter and her family recently re- 
turned to the United States after several years 
in Turkey. They are currently living in Ohio. 


Applications are now being 
received for Head Secretary for 
Good Books, Festival Quarterly, The 
People’s Place, and related projects. 


Applicants should have excellent 
typing skills and the ability to use an 
IBM personal computer and word 
processing equipment; pleasant and 
professional telephone manners; 
the ability to efficiently coordinate 
various mailings; and the ability to 
work well under pressure. 

Interested persons should call or 
write Merle and Phyllis Good, 3513 
Old Philadelphia Pike. Intercourse, PA 
17534 (Phone: 717/768-7171). 

The position should be filled no 
later than August 1, 1987 but could 
begin as early as July, 1987. 
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A Promise Kept? 
by Peter J. Dyck 


Berlin in 1946 was a closed city. Men- 
nonite refugees from Russia called it an 
island in the Red Sea, the sea being what 
was then called the “Russian Zone” and 
today is East Germany. No unauthorized 
persons, such as refugees, were allowed to 
enter Berlin. Special permission to enter 
was difficult if not impossible to get. Even 
to apply for it could be dangerous and re- 
sult in being detected and shipped back 
to the Soviet Union. 

At that time there were some 35,000 
Mennonite refugees from Russia scattered 
throughout Germany, many of them in 
the Russian Zone. Mennonite Central 
Committee estimates that as many as 
20,000 were kidnapped by the Soviet au- 
thorities and forcibly returned to the So- 
viet Union. 

When MCC opened a camp in Berlin, 
these frightened refugees soon heard 
about it. Their immediate reaction was to 
want to leave whatever they were doing 
and make their way to the city. But how 
could they? Even if they managed to leave 
the village or town in the Russian Zone 
undetected—always a risky business— 
and to get a train ticket—extremely diffi- 
cult for a variety of reasons—they could 
not enter Berlin because the city was 
sealed off for all unauthorized persons. 
What these people needed was a docu- 
ment authorizing them to enter Berlin, or 
better still, requesting them to report to 
Berlin. That's where I came into the 
picture. 

I don’t believe we had MCC letterhead 
paper, but we did have an MCC rubber 
stamp, a Stempel. Europeans are fond of 
Stempels; every document has one or more 
of them. Armed with my new “MCC Ber- 
lin” Stempel and an ink pad, I was soon in 
business. The letters that I wrote were 
brief and to the point. I simply asked the 
person to whom it was addressed to re- 
port to our MCC Center on the Ring- 
strasse at their earliest convenience. 

The results were truly amazing. Refu- 
gees standing in long lines at the railroad 
station hoping for a ticket would watch 
one person after another turned away for 
lack of permits. Then they would present 
my letter and immediately receive the cov- 
eted ticket. Every Sunday at worship ser- 
vice in the partially destroyed school au- 
ditorium, we welcomed the new arrivals. 
We thanked God for them, and prayed 
that one day soon all of us would be able 
to leave Berlin and find a new home some- 
where in the West. 

But as the people trickled into Berlin 
we faced an increasing problem, that of 
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housing. Before the Allies stopped bomb- 
ing the beautiful city, more than 76,000 
tons of explosives had rained down on it. 
When Elfrieda and I came to Berlin it was 
a vast graveyard of twisted steel and 
rubble. 

It was our good friend Lt. Col. Stinson 
of the U.S. Army who always managed to 
get us one more house. Sometimes the 
building was empty, the occupants having 
fled or been killed. Sometimes Stinson 
found a building for us that was partially 
destroyed and we fixed it up as best we 
could. But there were also times when he 
simply evicted the few Germans still living 
in a house and declared it temporarily 
U.S. Army property. Then he turned it 
over to us. It goes without saying that this 
bothered us a great deal and playing the 
numbers game (10 Germans evicted 
would make room for 100 refugees) didn’t 
totally satisfy us. 

With space at a premium, Elfrieda 
packed the refugees into houses from 
basement to attic, stacking them in triple- 
decker bunk beds and separating them 
into miniature cubicle apartments. For 
“walls” she stretched wires tautly from one 
side of the room to the other and hung 
blankets on them. 

Later, when all this had become history 
and we were telling the “Berlin Exodus” 
story in churches back home, we found 
ourselves waiting for supper one evening 
in the spacious dining room of our hosts 
somewhere in the Midwest. We happened 
to be alone for a moment when Elfrieda, 
who had mentally measured the size of 
the room, turned to me and said, “Forty- 
eight.” Just then our host walked into the 
room with the soup and asked, “Forty- 
eight what?” It was slightly embarrassing 
to explain that we could put up 48 refu- 
gees in her dining room. 

Week after week and month after 
month, refugees continued to come, fill- 
ing one house after another. The original 
group of 125 had now grown to more 
than 600, occupying five or six houses. 
Feeding them all was also a problem, es- 
pecially since none of them was entitled to 
food rations and we got no food from the 
U.S. Army of occupation. The lifeline 
stretched precariously via Holland and 
Dutch ambulances all the way back to the 
Mennonite donors of food in North 
America. 

One day when I walked into Lt. Col. 
Stinson’s office, as I did frequently to keep 
him posted on developments, he asked 
how many refugees we were now taking 
care of. I told him. And isn’t it amazing, 


I wanted time to think, 
talk it over with 


Elfrieda and pray. But 
there was not time. 


Peter Dyck with Orie Miller in postwar Berlin. 


he went on, that when nobody can come 
to the closed city of Berlin your Menno- 
nite people just keep on coming? Slowly 
and deliberately he lifted a letter from a 
stack on his desk and held it up for me to 
see. “Ever see one of these before?” he 
asked. It was my letter with the MCC Stem- 
pel on it, asking another refugee to report 
to our Ringstrasse center. 

Sunson hit the ceiling! He was so angry 
that for a moment I thought he’d throw 
me physically out of his office. What he 
did was a lot worse. “You will send no 
more of these letters!” he barked. “No 
more, do you understand!” And then he 
insisted that I promise him on the spot 
that I would stop sending those letters. 

Stinson was a good man and _ had 
helped our refugee cause a great deal. In 
fact it was because of his efforts that El- 
frieda and I were in Berlin and that there 
was a Mennonite refugee camp at all. So 
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naturally I was sorry about this incident. 
Where had he gotten my letter? No won- 
der he was upset. He wanted us to take 
the original 125 out of Berlin and disap- 
pear, not stay on and attract more refu- 
gees, creating enormous problems. So 
when he insisted on a promise, I could 
understand, but I almost panicked. I 
didn’t see how I could promise and still be 
true to my mission. I wanted time to think 
about it, time to talk it over with Elfrieda, 
time to pray about it. But there was not 
time. Stinson was on his feet, his face was 
flushed, his eyes flashed anger, and he re- 
peated, “Promise me! Promise right now! 
Not another letter!” All I could say was an 
inaudible prayer, “Lord, help!” 

The Germans have a saying that you 
don’t eat your soup as hot as you cook it, 
but it became perfectly clear that Stinson 
was not going to let this one cool off. I had 
no choice. Berlin was ruled by the military 
and Stinson had clout. Reluctantly, very 
reluctantly I promised at last that I would 
discontinue sending those letters. 

Back in the small office at the refugee 
camp I was crushed as I told Elfrieda and 
our volunteer refugee secretary what had 
happened. What had I done? Under the 
pressure of one man I had crumbled, with 
the result that scores and possibly hun- 
dreds of people would be forced to return 
to the Soviet Union and almost certain 
persecution, if not death. Surely what I 
had been doing with those letters was 
what our people back home wanted us to 
do. Surely it had been God’s will. But now 
it didn’t matter what God, the church or 
MCC wanted done; only what Stinson 
wanted done mattered. 

Imagine my surprise the next day in 
our office when I noticed in the stack of 
outgoing mail a letter that looked rather 
familiar. But I had not written it. Nor had 
I asked anyone else to write it. I picked it 
up and read it. It was addressed to a Men- 
nonite refugee in the Russian Zone in- 
structing him to show the letter to the 
ticket agent at the nearest railroad station, 
buy a ticket and come to Berlin. The letter 
was signed by my refugee secretary. The 
MCC stamp was neatly visible at the top 
of the letter as well as beside her 
signature. 

After a brief moment of indecision, a 
moment of reflection on the cleverness of 
that secretary, I took the letter in both 
hands and was about to tear it up, when a 
quiet voice within me seemed to say, “Why 
not?” 

Slowly I returned the letter to the stack 
of out-going mail. The refugees contin- 


ued to come, week after week and month 
after month. Nine months after we had 
opened the camp we were taking care of 
1,203. And then one night we all disap- 
peared and surfaced again in South 
America. Stinson was happy then. So were 
we all. 

Now after forty years as I record this 
for the first time, the question that has 
come to me often confronts me again: was 
I morally wrong in letting my secretary 
send out those letters? Am I just rational- 
izing in thinking that I kept my promise 
to Stinson, that I really didn’t send them? 
I like to think of myself as something of a 
moral purist, not in practice, of course, 
but in intent. I do not subscribe to situa- 
tion ethics; I don’t even believe in white 
lies. And with all my heart I believe that 
good ends have to be pursued by good 
means. I did what was expedient rather 
than what was morally right. Or did I? 

el 


Peter J. Dyck has spent a rich life shuttling 
refugees to new homelands, overseeing relief 
programs, and telling wise and witty stories. He 
and his wife, Elfrieda, live in Akron, 
Pennsylvania. 
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WHAT’S COOKING? 


A Sabbath Eve Meal 


by Glenda Knepp 


God is great and God is good 

And we thank Him for this food 
from heaven 

Hallowed be Thy name 

Bless Mom, Dad, and Chad 

And if I die before I’m done eating 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

Amen. 


Before our meal began, Chris twinkled 
at me, “Mom, this prayer’s kind of a joke. 
Hope you don’t mind.” And when he read 
it, I thought the level of our dinnertime 
conversation might not be quite up to the 
Mains family’s standard. 

That was all right. We were the 
Knepps, enjoying our version of a special 
Saturday evening together in anticipation 
of the Sunday just ahead. David and 
Karen Mains, radio speakers and writers, 
had given us the challenge of making 
Sunday the high point of the week, taking 
three days to remember the Sunday past 
and three days to anticipate the Sunday to 
come. 

On Saturday morning we each re- 
ceived a_ hand-lettered Sabbath eve 
schedule, as part of the anticipation/prep- 
aration process: 


Lighting of the Candles 
Blessing of the Family 
Written Table Prayer 
Dinner 

Dessert in the Living Room 
The God Hunt Game 


We shared responsibility for the 
evening. I found myself planning and 


preparing our dinner menu with extra 
care and love. And I discovered that an 
attractive table, a meat entree and dessert 
are valuable aids in presenting the Sab- 
bath Eve meal as one of significance. 

Setting the table carefully with the best 
placemats, maybe even the wooden nap- 
kin rings, is noticed. And having a meat 
course brings forth compliments. At our 
house, the meat is often hidden in soup or 
stew or under stir-fried vegetables, so a 
special meal to our sons is one with “real 
meat.” Turkey drumsticks, pressure- 
cooked or baked slowly and at length, 
qualifies, as does meat loaf. Chili or yak- 
soba (delicious—More-with-Less Cookbook, 
p. 139) would not. 

Dessert in the living room adds a gra- 
cious note of importance to the proceed- 
ings. We met Amish Peanut Butter on an 
Indianapolis weekend, and consider its 
sweet smoothness on bread slices or din- 
ner rolls to be of dessert quality. The 
name does bother me. I certainly 
wouldn’t want it called Mennonite Peanut 
Butter. Let’s change it to: 


Celebration Peanut Butter 


Sur together equal portions of 
peanut butter 

pancake syrup OR maple syrup 
marshmallow creme 


If it’s too thick to spread, add more 


syrup. 
If it’s too thin, add peanut butter. 
And do use those sweet calories spar- 


ingly. 


LET THE PEOPLE DOTHE TALKING 


“Thanks for the memorable tour with its wealth of information.’ 


“We became one large, caring family.’ 


“The evening Bible studies and gatherings were very special.” 
“The diary is wonderful and the memories live on.” 
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Really, salad isn’t an important ingre- 
dient of a Sabbath Eve meal, except to this 
mother, but I want you to have this recipe 
for Bavarian Inn Cabbage Salad as served 
at the Bavarian Inn in Frankenmuth, 
Michigan. Although I use skim milk 
rather than half-and-half and decrease 
the sugar and salt, I suggest you follow the 
original recipe quite closely the first time, 
then make your substitutions and dele- 
tions. 


Bavarian Inn Cabbage Salad 


Mix together: 

2 Tbsp. sugar 

3/4 tsp. salt 

4 tsp. instant clear-jell (wheat starch) 


Stir into dry ingredients: 
4 Tbsp. salad dressing 


Add and mix well: 
2 Tbsp. vinegar 
1/2 C. half-and-half 


Pour dressing over: 
1 lb. shredded cabbage 


Mix together. If desired, garnish with 
red cabbage, red or green peppers, 
and shredded carrots. Refrigerate. 


We’ve shared a number of Sabbath Eve 
meals now. There’s the occasional grum- 
ble about responsibilities: “Huh! All you 
have to do is light the candle. And J have 
to... .” Yet there is an underlying antici- 
pation about this Saturday time together: 
“You know, Mom, let’s do this often. And 
why don’t we start later so we can have the 
rest of the evening together?” 

I sense God’s pleasure in our Sabbath 
Eves. I’m not sure how these times have 
affected our Sundays. Yet it’s part of the 
process, part of this cycle of anticipation, 
experience and then reflection. We’re 
pleased to be involved. O 


Glenda Knepp, of Turner, Michigan, is the 
mother of two sons. She has “great fun running” as 
a means of following “the way of disciplined grace.” 


FILM RATINGS = 


Angel Heart—A_ nightmarish, disturbing 
thriller blending Faust and voodoo, stylishly 
concocted by Alan Parker. A seedy detective 
hunts a crooner from New York to New Or- 
leans in the ’50s. (6) 


The Assault—An outstanding Dutch film, set 
in various periods of Anton’s life as he strug- 
gles to understand. During his childhood, a 
Nazi collaborator is killed in front of a neigh- 
bor’s house. The neighbors quietly drag the 
body in front of Anton’s house. Though un- 
even at places, a film you won’t forget. (8) 


Beverly Hills Cop II—Not as good as the first. 
Eddie Murphy stars comically again as a fast- 
talking black cop from Detroit solving a mys- 
tery in high-brow California. (4) 

Blind Date—A young executive is warned that 
his blind date can lose control. After only one 
drink, she demolishes his career and his entire 
life in this clever comedy by Blake Edwards. 
(7) 

Extreme Prejudice—A_ sorry, sick, bloody 
would-be Western about annihilating a drug 
dealer in Mexico. Hopelessly excessive. (1) 


Gardens of Stone—Coppola’s visually-striking 
portrait of the men who bury the dead at Ar- 
lington during the Vietnam War. In some 
ways, more thoughtful and profound than 
Platoon. (7) 


The Good Father—Anthony Hopkins excels as 
an angry English husband who turns his bit- 
terness toward women into clever revenge 
against another man’s wife. Hate and decep- 
tion of the self. (6) 


The Good Wife—A handsome film set in Aus- 
tralia. A lumberjack’s good wife becomes ob- 
sessed with being unfulfilled sexually and hu- 
miliates everyone. Can steadfast love be 
enough? (7) 

Hoosiers—A sweet but strong story about an 
over-the-hill basketball coach and an under- 
dog team bucking for the state championship. 
Familiar but vividly fresh. (7) 


Ishtar—Embarrassing. A total mess of a mis- 
match misfire. Two songwriters try to per- 
form on the road and end up in Morocco. (2) 


Kangaroo—Suff political passions in 1922 Aus- 
tralia. Explores art, action, war and politics. 
Mainly boring. (3) 

Lethal Weapon—As formula action pictures go, 
this one is a stripe better than most. Guns, 
gags and Gibson (Mel). A cop buddy story. (3) 
Project X—A tender tale about a chimpanzee 
who's bright enough to learn sign language 
and nuclear destruction. A mite melodra- 
matic. (6) 

Scene of the Crime—A French _ psychological 
thriller which becomes increasingly sinister. A 
teenage troublemaker involves his family 


Harpooning Baby-Boomer Parents 


You'll either love Raising Arizona or you'll 
think it’s dumb. 

Humor works that way. Some die laughing 
at Bob Hope’s wisecracks while others find his 
humor almost disgusting. Some break a leg 
(or sleep during church the next morning) to 
watch Saturday Night Live while others think 
that humor revolting. And on and on. 

Bob Hope fans probably won’t like Raising 
Arizona, a movie so zany, high speed and off- 
the-wall that one has to suspend any tempta- 
tion to figure it out. This reviewer found it to 


be one of the better full-length attempts at 
sustaining a full-fledged storyline in the up- 
roar of modern madcap humor. 

Hey, the story’s easy enough to compre- 
hend. H.I. has a thing for robbing conve- 
nience stores, see, so he’s familiar with the 
prison routine, including the moment of 
being booked. Each time he tries to be 
friendly to this woman-cop named Ed who's 
booking him and finally, several parole-board 
hearings later, he persuades her to marry 
him. Average humdrum American story so 
far. 

Well, H.L.’s disappointed that he and Ed 
can’t have any children, hard as they try, and 
they're barred from adopting children be- 
cause of his criminal record. Then they hear 
of a brassy furniture tycoon whose wife has 
just had quintuplets. Hey, there’s an idea, and 
it’s not likely to be as hard as knocking over a 
7-Eleven! 

The scene of kidnapping Nathan, Jr., has 
to be one of the most comical, zany scenes in 


members in a web of violence. Not fully effec- 
tive. (6) 

The Secret of My Success—An implausible fairy 
tale that’s more lame than funny. A yuppie 
grabs for the brass ring. (3) 

Some Kind of Wonderful—Another high school 
portrait by John Hughes which feels more 
manipulated than insightful. Two less than 
hip teenagers triumph over their detractors. 


(4) 


recent years. The Coen brothers (remember 
Blood Simple?) who wrote, directed and 
produced Raising Arizona are clearly poking 
fun at the baby-boomer generation (Dr. 
Spock’s book becomes the symbol of greatest 
treasure!). Perhaps their sharpest harpoon 
zings the modern tendency of parents to pam- 
per and spoil the same children they treat as a 
nuisance and bother. 

The breakneck pace of this farce runs dry 
at times, but remains amazingly consistent and 
somehow sweetly lyrical. The tone of the dia- 


logue proves the key, with convicts who've just 
broken out of prison speaking like well-bred 
English professors fresh from a_ therapy 
session. 

All humor suspends belief, jumps a track 
and points a chuckling finger at sacred cows. 
Each style of humor takes on its own conven- 
tions, and those who enjoy it follow the leap of 
the humorist. Bob Hope spins a yarn that sus- 
pends reality, and millions roar. Woody Allen 
suspends belief in a different way. And the 
Saturday Night Live style of humor, while per- 
haps more audacious and madcap, functions 
with all the characteristics of comedy. Some 
find each style less than funny, even revolting 
and irreverent; others find its conventions ex- 
actly what they need for a hearty laugh. 

Chevy Chase and many others from the 
madcap tradition have tried limpingly to cre- 
ate a full-length movie. Most have failed. Rais- 
ing Arizona, however, is one of the most cre- 
ative, inventive and absolutely funny movies of 
its kind. (8) —MG 


Tin Men—Two vindictive aluminum-siding 
salesmen try to destroy each other in this 
funny, bittersweet glimpse of middle-age los- 
ers. (7) 

Waiting for the Moon—A meandering study of 
one fictitious day in the life of Gertrude Stein 
and Alice B. Toklas. Lightly involving. (5) 


Films are rated froman adult FQ perspective ona 
scale from 1 through 9, based on their sensitivity, 
integrity, and technique. 
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and functional 
—a true pottery lover's 
paradise! 


Currently featuring the work of potters Royce 
Yoder, Jane Graber, Marvin Bartel, Lynn Lais, 
Margaret Lorraine Hudson, Greg Luginbuhl, Dick 
Lehman, Mark Nafziger, and Lorin Beidler. Cream 
of the crop in ceramics! 


The Village Pottery 


Main Street (Route 340) 


Intercourse, PA 17534 (717) 768-7171 
(Open daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Closed Sundays) 
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nrad Grebel Review 


A Scholarly Journal 
of Christian Inquiry 


Editor: 
Dr. Walter Klaassen 


@ Focuses on today’s moral, ethical and religious issues, 
addressing these questions in the light of Christian faith 


@ Encourages discussion among the professions and academic 
disciplines 


@ Of special interest to teachers, pastors, academics, and pro- 
fessional people concerned about today’s major issues 


e Published three times annually by Conrad Grebel College 
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Please send me more information about The Conrad Grebel Review 
I wish to subscribe to The Conrad Grebel Review 

1 year @ $21 2 years @ $36 UO 3 years @ $50 O Students @ $14 
A cheque is enclosed payable to Conrad Grebel College (Cdn. $) 


Name: 


Address: 


Postal Code: 


Occupation: 


Mail to: The Conrad Grebel Review, Conrad Grebel College, Waterloo, Ontario N2L 3G6 
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BEST-SELLING BOGE 


What’s Bred in the Bone, Robertson Davies. Viking Penguin, 
1986. 436 pages. $6.95. 


This book is a bit of a game, aimed at any of us who take our 
successes or our failures too seriously! 

This book asks serious questions about the prudence of telling the 
truth and about how far any one of us can separate ourselves from our 
family history. 

This book is a well-crafted story, interlaced with irony and disturb- 
ing suggestions that we have let science become our theology. 

Cleverly written and plotted, What’s Bred in the Bone manages to 
satisfy that thirst for a good read while at the same time pushing one to 
reflect on integrity, responsibility and one’s own significance. 

Young Francis Cornish is captured by art and loves to draw. Thanks 
to a local who invited Cornish to watch as he prepared bodies for 


WHAT'S BRE 
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se 
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burial, Francis earns his way with drawing the human figure. But while 
his artistic technique grows sure, his sense of well-being wobbles. Who 
is that half-animal, half-person imprisoned on the third floor of the 
family mansion? Why is Francis ignored by his parents? Can a boy live 
without friendship if he can create characters on paper? 

Subjected to a half-crazy world as a child, Francis enters the staid 
and ordered world of Oxford University as a young adult. He later 
finds that very mix of chaos and attempted control within the art world. 
There he becomes party to an elaborate fraud, geared at undercutting 
Hitler’s attempt to return all German art to his domain. It is in that 
swirl that Francis knows fame, but, finally, ultimate frustration as an 
artist. 

Canadian novelist Robertson Davies has written a book that is first 
of all a story. But he has so well integrated his unnerving observations 
along the way that no reader will recall this book without also remem- 
bering the troubling questions that played throughout it. There ought 
to be more such combinations! 


COMMENT 


Black Men and Public Space 


Festival Quarterly tries each quarter to feature 
speeches and essays from the larger world which, 
because of their subject, unusual sensitivity, or 
wisdom, are of interest to our readers. 


My first victim was a woman—white, 
well dressed, probably in her early twen- 
ties. I came upon her late one evening on 
a deserted street in Hyde Park, a relatively 
affluent neighborhood in an otherwise 
mean, impoverished section of Chicago. 
As I swung onto the avenue behind her, 
there seemed to be a discreet, uninflam- 
matory distance between us. Not so. She 
cast back a worried glance. To her, the 
youngish black man—a broad six feet two 
inches with a beard and billowing hair, 
both hands shoved into the pockets of a 
bulky military jacket—seemed menac- 
ingly close. After a few more quick 
glimpses, she picked up her pace and was 
soon running in earnest. Within seconds 
she disappeared into a cross street. 

That was more than a decade ago. I 
was twenty-two years old, a graduate stu- 
dent newly arrived at the University of 
Chicago. It was in the echo of that terri- 
fied woman’s footfalls that I first began to 
know the unwieldy inheritance I’d come 
into—the ability to alter public space in 
ugly ways. It was clear that she thought 
herself the quarry of a mugger, a rapist or 
worse. Suffering a bout of insomnia, how- 
ever, I was stalking sleep, not defenseless 
wayfarers. As a softy who is scarcely able 
to take a knife to a raw chicken—let alone 
hold one to a person’s throat—I was sur- 
prised, embarrassed and dismayed all at 
once. Her flight made me feel like an ac- 
complice in tyranny. It also made it clear 
that I was indistinguishable from the 
muggers who occasionally seeped into the 
area from the surrounding ghetto. That 
first encounter, and those that followed, 
signified that a vast, unnerving gulf lay 
between nighttime pedestrians—particu- 
larly women—and me. And I soon gath- 
ered that being perceived as dangerous 1s 
a hazard in itself. I only needed to turn a 
corner into a dicey situation, or crowd 
some frightened, armed person in a foyer 
somewhere, or make an errant move after 
being pulled over by a policeman. Where 
fear and weapons meet—and they often 
do in urban America—there is always the 
possibility of death. 

In that first year, my first away from my 
hometown, I was to become thoroughly 
familiar with the language of fear. At 
dark, shadowy intersections, I could cross 
in front of a car stopped at a traffic light 
and elicit the thunk, thunk, thunk, thunk of 
the driver—black, white, male or fe- 


by Brent Staples 


male—hammering down the door locks. 
On less traveled streets after dark, I grew 
accustomed to but never comfortable with 
people crossing to the other side of the 
street rather than pass me. Then there 
were the standard unpleasantries with po- 
licemen, doormen, bouncers, cabdrivers 
and others whose business it is to screen 
out troublesome individuals before there is 
any nastiness. 

I moved to New York nearly two years 
ago and I have remained an avid night 
walker. In central Manhattan, the near- 
constant crowd cover minimizes tense 
one-on-one street encounters.  Else- 
where—in SoHo, for example, where 


I became familiar 
with the 
language of fear. 


sidewalks are narrow and tightly spaced 
buildings shut out the sky—things can get 
very taut indeed. 

After dark, on the warrenlike streets of 
Brooklyn where I live, I often see women 
who fear the worst from me. 

It is not altogether clear to me how I 
reached the ripe old age of twenty-two 
without being conscious of the lethality 
nighttime pedestrians attributed to me. 
Perhaps it was because in Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, the small, angry industrial town 
where I came of age in the 1960s, I was 
scarcely noticeable against a backdrop of 
gang warfare, street knifings and mur- 
ders. I grew up one of the good boys, had 
perhaps a half-dozen fistfights. In retro- 
spect, my shyness of combat has clear 
sources. 

As a boy, I saw countless tough guys 
locked away; I have since buried several, 
too. They were babies, really—a teenage 
cousin, a brother of twenty-two, a child- 
hood friend in his mid-twenties—all gone 
down in episodes of bravado played out in 
the streets. I came to doubt the virtues of 
intimidation early on. I chose, perhaps 
unconsciously, to remain a shadow—t- 
mid, but a survivor. 

The fearsomeness mistakenly attrib- 
uted to me in public places often has a 
perilous flavor. The most frightening of 
these confusions occurred in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, when I worked as 
a journalist in Chicago. One day, rushing 
into the office of a magazine I was writing 
for with a deadline story in hand, I was 
mistaken for a burglar. The office man- 
ager called security and, with an ad hoc 


posse, pursued me through the labyrin- 
thine halls, nearly to my editor’s door. I 
had no way of proving who I was. I could 
only move briskly toward the company of 
someone who knew me. 

Another time I was on assignment for 
a local paper and killing time before an 
interview, I entered a jewelry store on the 
city’s affluent Near North Side. The pro- 
prietor excused herself and returned with 
an enormous red Doberman. pinscher 
straining at the end of a leash. She stood, 
the dog extended toward me, silent to my 
questions, her eyes bulging nearly out of 
her head. I took a cursory look around, 
nodded, and bade her good night. 

Relatively speaking, however, I never 
fared as badly as another black male jour- 
nalist. He went to nearby Waukegan, IlIli- 
nois, a couple of summers ago to work on 
a story about a murderer who was born 
there. Mistaking the reporter for the 
killer, police officers hauled him from his 
car at gunpoint and but for his press cre- 
dentials would probably have tried to 
book him. Such episodes are not uncom- 
mon. Black men trade tales like this all 
the time. 

Over the years, I learned to smother 
the rage I felt at so often being taken for 
a criminal. Not to do so would surely have 
led to madness. I now take precautions to 
make myself less threatening. I move 
about with care, particularly late in the 
evening. I give a wide berth to nervous 
people on subway platforms during the 
wee hours, particularly when I have ex- 
changed business clothes for jeans. If I 
happen to be entering a building behind 
some people who appear skittish, I may 
walk by, letting them clear the lobby be- 
fore I return, so as not to seem to be fol- 
lowing them. I have been calm and ex- 
tremely congenial on those rare occasions 
when I’ve been pulled over by the police. 

And on late-evening constitutionals | 
employ what has proved to be an excellent 
tension-reducing measure: I whistle mel- 
odies from Beethoven and Vivaldi and the 
more popular classical composers. Even 
steely New Yorkers hunching toward 
nighttime destinations seem to relax, and 
occasionally they even join in the tune. 
Virtually everybody seems to sense that a 
mugger wouldn’t be warbling bright, 
sunny selections from Vivaldi’s Four Sea- 
sons. It is my equivalent of the cowbell that 
hikers wear when they know they are in 
bear country. LJ 

Brent Staples is first assistant metropolitan editor of 
The New York Times. Reprinted from Harper’s by 
permission of the author. 
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Why Not Celebrate! 


Le 


Why Not Celebrate! 
by Sara Wenger Shenk 
‘Trade Paper, 188 pages, $9.95 (U.S.) 


Available at local bookstores or directly from the publisher 


Sara Wenger Shenk believes that small events as 
well as major life passages are worthy of notice. 

In Why Not Celebrate! she offers suggestions for 
Christians who want to celebrate “the silences, the 
clasped hands, the broken loaf and the first 
evening star” of an ordinary day, in addition to 
seasons from the church year and secular calendar. 

Why Not Celebrate! includes 150 celebrations for 
daily, weekly and occasional events. These 
activities, readings and songs are designed for use 
by Christians from a variety of traditions, in 
families, small groups or retreat settings. 

Items include “Lunch Box Surprises,” a play for 
St. Patrick’s Day, how to make an Advent calendar, 
ideas for moving day and an assortment of 
birthday celebrations. There are also suggestions 
for graduations, weddings and funerals. 

Many of the book’s activities grow out of the life 
of Reba Place Church in Evanston, Illinois, of 
which Shenk is an affiliate member. 

“Without a history, without a tradition on which 
to stand, we are shallow folk indeed,” Shenk writes. 


Gooa$@ Books 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 


_ Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 
717/768-7171 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 
(You can order this book at a 20% discount by using the 
FQ Quarter Order on page 31!) 
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Why Not Celebrate! 


Excerpts and exercises from the book by Sara Wenger Shenk 


Good Books for Young Readers 


Mrs. Tibbles and the Special Someone written and illustrated by Jeanine 
Wine 


“Truly a special book. Refreshing and ea it lingers with 
its readers.. full of warmth and fascinating detail.” 
—Laura Draper in Festival Quarterly 


Mrs. Tibbles worked in a large department store. Every day she 
would run back and forth helping shoppers find shoes that fit. One 
evening, just as she was getting ready to go home, the boss came to 
speak with her. “Mrs. Tibbles,” she said, “a very special person will 
be in the store tomorrow.” Who would the special someone be? 
For ages 4-8. 

Four-color hardcover, $12.95 


That’s What Happens When It’s Spring! Elaine W. Good, illustrated by 
Susie Shenk 


When is it spring? a child wonders. “Come, I’ll show you,” 
Mommy answers. Out in the flower bed tiny green knobs are peep- 
ing out of the ground. “That will be a tulip and this a crocus!” 
Mommy says. That’s what happens when it’s spring! 


“Shenk’s dazzling illustrations explode in confetti-colored streaks 
and washes, with a variety of close-ups... The text has a genuine 
innocence to its praises; in the same way that spring a and 
leads to summer, so does the book look to the future.” 

—Publishers Weekly 


For ages 3-6. 
Four-color hardcover, $12.95 


The School Picnic, Jan Stefly, illustrated by Denny Bond 


It is early in the morning. Here and there, across the fields 
and over the creeks, twenty-eight Amish boys and girls are waking 
up at the start of a very special day. Soon they will be walking to 
school, where they and their parents will celebrate the last day of 
classes with a picnic. 

A warm, fascinating and, at times, humorous 
look at the Amish community of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. 

For ages 4-8. 
Four-color hardcover, $12.95 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 
® Call toll-free 1-800-762-7171 
GC OO d B O ok a (in PA and Canada, call collect 717-768-7171) 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


Available from local bookstores or directly from the publisher (You can order this book at 20% discount 
by using the FQ Quarter Order on page 31!) 
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How do parents pass on values and tell their 
children who they are? Sara Wenger Shenk sug- 
gests rituals, stories and celebrations. 


Photo ©1986 by James Ewing. 
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More Good Reading 
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Becoming Anabaptist 
by J. Denny Weaver S CCONMNY 


Becoming Anabaptist tells the story of the beginning of the Anabaptist movement 
taking into account recent historical research. Emphasizes the geographical and the 


theological diversity that existed from the beginning and explores ways in which that story 
is relevant to us today. 


After an introductory chapter, Weaver follows three major Anabaptist movements, the 
Swiss, the South German Moravian, and the Dutch, from their origins to their demise or Tie ae 

~ : é > - A ‘, a} Sixteenth- Century Anabaptisnt 
consolidation into an enduring social structure. The last chapter explores the implications 


of this story of Anabaptist origins for Mennonites and other members of the believers’ 
church tradition. 
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or by CHOICE by Martha Denlinger Stahl 
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it do you have to be born into a Mennonite family? These are questions that Mennonites are 


often asked by non-Mennonites who are curious about the lifestyle and practices of this 
group. 


; Through the stories of Mennonites new to this denomination, Stahl shows that the 
D 1a Mennonite Church welcomes new members and benefits from the gifts that they bring. 
hy can becomea &Viennonite? She reminds longtime Mennonites that they have many good things to offer the rest of the 
world and extends a warm welcome to anyone who is looking for a new church to 
consider the Mennonite Church. 


Paper, $5.95, in Canada $8.35 
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Daughters of Jerusalem 
by Marla J. Selvidge 


What do the synoptic Gospels say about women? 


“In this book the women of the first three Gospels become a chorus in full voice that is 
delightful to hear. There is here no pitting of females against males. On the contrary 
Selvidge is a builder of bridges. . .. Selvidge helps her readers hoist antennae to catch 
arresting signals from the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke that have too long suffered 
from some jamming of their broadcast by male dominated interpretation.” —Frederick Daughters 
Danker, Luther School of Theology at Chicago 
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Paper, $9.95, in Canada $13.95 


Mel enon: 
Triumph of the Lamb 
by Ted Grimsrud 


Individuals and Bible study groups will find Triumph of the Lamb an illuminating guide 
to the book of Revelation. In each section there is a brief exposition of the biblical passage, 
a discussion of its meaning for today, and penetrating questions for thought and 
discussion. The book of Revelation speaks not only of a far-off future or a distant past, but 


also to today. It offers encouragement and guidance to faithful Christians living in this 
nuclear age. 


TED GRIMSRUD Paper, $9.95, in Canada $13.95 


Foreword by Willand M. Swartley 
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EDITORIALS 


Mennonites and Governments 


At a recent gathering of about 150 Men- 
nonites from around the world (the occasion 
was a Mennonite World Conference General 
Council meeting), the matter of Mennonites 
and their relationships to their governments 
got plenty of attention. 

We met in Paraguay, South America, 
where Mennonites were offered a homeland 
60 years ago. Those who settled there in the 
Chaco wilderness were looking for religious 
freedom to educate their children; others 
were fleeing war-ravaged Europe and want- 
ed military exemption. They received both 
in exchange for turning the savage Chaco 
into productive land. ‘Today, after years of 
terrible economic struggle, the Mennonites 
live there in relative prosperity, ironically 
under a military dictatorship. 

The program of our General Council 


meeting was filled with speakers from other 
parts of Central and South Americas. Their 
messages of suffering were graphically real. 
These people are experiencing the naked 
knuckles of greed and power. What they 
said was in such contrast to the peaceful set- 
ting in which they said it. 

The ironies seemed baldly cruel. There 
we were 1n an intimate meeting under one 
roof, calling each other sisters and brothers. 
Some of us receive government protection 
because of who we are, while others of us 
suffer at the hands of our governments be- 
cause of who we are. 

The week was too short to air how we 
should relate to our various governments as 
Mennonite Christians. If anything was clear, 
it was that we need to do a lot of listening to 
each other. —PPG 


All in a Summer’s Moment 


Nightfall. Cooler evening air. Look at all 
the cars. Is she gone? Oh, girls, listen, she’s 
singing it! See the lights? Watch the traffic. 

“How sweet the sound, that saved a 
wretch.” Hear that voice? That’s her, girls. 
Careful now. Church service a memory, still 
undecided about our choice. Who's this guy 
in the ditch? Phyllis, you take the girls. Watch 
the traffic. No, I can hear her from here; he 
needs some help. I'll be careful. Girls, hear 
that voice—Judy’s Mommy’s favorite. 

“Was blind, but now.” Don’t crush me, 
man. How’d you ever get your front end in 
the ditch, anyhow? Good, they made it 
across. Easy now. Wow, this car’s a heavy 
monstrous thing. “ “Iwas grace that taught.” 
Strange, an empty church to commission the 
planters, and thousands at the park to hear 
Judy Collins. Push, man, keep it moving. 


Good. Hey, no sweat, glad to help. Watch the 
traffic. 

There they are. Watch the trash cans sit- 
ting on the lawn in the dark. ‘Take my hand, 
Rebecca, let’s run up along the edge and see 
this singer in the night. Flying. “Bright shin- 
ing as the stars.” Listen to that incredible 
voice. She probably did “The Clowns” al- 
ready. Closer, closer. 

The applause thundering across the park 
as the light goes out on the stage. Must have 
been the encore. Oh well, we heard the best 
part, Kate. Turning and walking back across 
the busy highway to our car. 

Grace was everywhere on that warm 
summer evening. Young eyes and ears, try- 
ing to understand it all. Church planters, 
a man in the ditch and a singer in the park. 

—MG 
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Your Spring 1987 issue of FESTIVAL 
QUARTERLY arrived the day we received 
word that Elliss mother had died. In the midst 
of my bittersweet feelings, I leafed through 
your magazine and became enmeshed in the 
living and breathing issues of our day. It was 
just what I needed to collect myself for the 
stresses that are given when death occurs. 

I particularly identified with Glenda 
Knepp’s column and her “Celebration Peanut 
Butter,” which triggered a memory of my own 
mother and her “Sunday Evening Company 
Sandwich.” My father, Silas Hertzler, loved 
having his Goshen College students in our 
home for meals. These invitations didn’t stop 
during the Depression when the college had 
no money for Father’s salary. Mother decided 
that three or four foods arranged on colorful 
lap trays (long before T.V. trays), individually 
served in the living room would be affordable 
and fun. 

Her usual sandwich was peanut butter on 
one slice of bread, marshmallow creme on the 
second slice of bread, and perhaps a 
sprinkling of raisins on one layer if she felt 
extravagant. By carefully cutting this as- 
sembled sandwich in fourths (triangles), and 
arranging it with thin slivers of garden-fresh 
vegetables, a bit of fruit and perhaps even one 
fresh flower alongside, Father had his guests 
and Mother’s meal was considered elegant. 

Recently a college friend of mine was re- 
calling the warmth she felt in my parental 
home, and she remembered that sandwich 
which she has re-created for her own six 
children. 

This note is my way of saying thanks to you 
for your contribution to my life and health, 
and my way of recognizing the importance of 
your magazine to the larger Mennonite 
church family. 

—Charlotte H. Croyle 
Archbold, Ohio 


HUMILITY 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Reprinted from World Press Review, March 1986. Rivero/Clarin (Buenos Aires). 
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This morning as I was walking to my bus 
stop I happened to glance down at the 
sidewalk and noticed a familiar logo. I bent 
down to pick it up, and sure enough it was your 
“500 Graduate Fund” card. I don’t know if you 
believe the hand of the Almighty directs the 
hand of the litterer, but to a Mennonite in an 
urban environment (even one like my 
neighborhood where there are Mennonites in 
relatively high numbers) to be reminded of 
your roots while walking to the bus 1s always a 
sign of something. 

—Rosanna Landis 
Washington, D.C. 


It takes a lot for me to respond in writing to 
something I read. But the editorial in your 
spring issue—“John, Paul, George, and Men- 
no’—knocked me off my chair. Dave Graybill 
managed to say so eloquently what I’ve always 
yearned to say. 

I too came of age in the ’60s and followed 
the Beatles from their beginnings in Liver- 
pool. I cried—to my surprise and embarrass- 
ment—when John was shot in 1980. Yes, ’m a 
son of Menno and the descendant of Swiss- 
German immigrants. But I’m also a child of 
my times and a citizen of America. 

Like Dave Graybill, I too have found great 
meaning in my ties to my Anabaptist ances- 
tors. But I'll never forget the exhilaration of 
arriving in England after several weeks on the 
continent. Though my ethnic and religious 
roots were in the continent, England—where 
everyone spoke English and ate eggs for break- 
fast—felt like home. Just as I owe a debt to 
Germany and Switzerland, I found that I owe 
a debt to the mother of my country—England. 

—Steve Shenk 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 


The Spring issue was worth a_ year’s 
subscription and more! 

—Paul Barkman 

Twentynine Palms, California 


As an incurable news addict, I was delight- 
ed with James Krabill’s “A Brief Guide to 
World News in Reviews.” Hardly brief, and 
perhaps overwhelming, given the paucity of 
world news most of us have been exposed to, 
but a super sampling of what is available if we 
really want to expand our horizons. 

One source of global news and perspective 
that is widely used throughout the world, ex- 
cept for North America, is shortwave radio. 
North Americans can avail themselves of the 
same diversity of news and opinions from 
around the world by investing in a good short- 
wave radio, now available in very compact 
technology with wide ranging receptive 
power. 


Thanks much for providing this valuable 
and hard-to-come-by information. And my 
special gratitude to James Krabill for one of , 
the most imaginative missionary furlough 
projects! 

—Edgar Metzler 
Elkhart, Indiana 


The Spring issue of FQ was another super 
edition. It was Saturday evening July 4 at nine 
Oclock when I sat down to prepare my Sunday 
School lesson. Before starting that task I spied 
the attractive green-covered issue of the 
Quarterly. By the time I got through reading 
each of the fascinating articles my lesson prep- 
aration had to be postponed till early Sunday 
morning, but the stimulating articles were ade- 
quate compensation for the time taken from 
normal lesson preparation. 

I liked Emerson Lesher’s suggestion of 
using business and professional lay church 
members to assist in the leadership roles of our 
congregations. In addition to the reasons he 
advanced in support of his idea, I should like 
to add another. In most congregations today, 
members don't really know each other's voca- 
tional situations as they once did when most 
members were farmers or in occupations 
closely related to agriculture. ‘Today’s church 
members seldom, if ever, share the ethical and 
moral problems and dilemmas they face in 
connection with their life work. 

What if our professional and business peo- 
ple as well as our gifted non-professionals 
were to share their thoughts on “The Three 
Things That Concern Me Most?” Would this 
not help church members develop deeper ba- 
sis for membership interaction and spiritual 
bonding? This could be done even without 
special time out for theological training. 

This is a wonderful time in the history of 
Christendom to explore and expand the 
priesthood of believers concept. Many 
churches are ready to add “priests” in the form 
of women, singles, youth, craftsmen, business 
and professional persons who have known 
gifts and are motivated by the Holy Spirit to 
serve if challenged with opportunities. 


—J. Winfield Fretz 
North Newton, Kansas 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for publication 
must include the writer’s name and address and 
should be sent to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Phil- 
adelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. The editors 
regret that the present volume of mail necessitates 
publishing only a representative cross-section. Letters 
are subject to editing for reasons of space and clarity. 
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Why Not Celebrate! 


Excerpts and exercises from the book by Sara Wenger Shenk 


Movement, rituals and special celebrations play a major role in the life of Reba Place Church in Evanston, Illinois. Many of the actwities in the book 


VA, 


Why Not Celebrate! come from Reba Place, where Sara Wenger Shenk is an associate member. 


In the book Why Not Celebrate!, Sara Wenger Shenk includes 150 
celebrations for daily, weekly, annual and occasional events. Here are 
excerpts from that collection. 


A Family-Based Revolution of Hope 


What values do I hold most dear? How do I tell my children who 
they are and where they fit into the vast array of cultures and reli- 
gions? Either I pass these values on in a haphazard fashion, or I hand 
them to my children like priceless heirlooms, with care and 
forethought. Either I take my direction from the loudest, most current 
voices of the mass media, or I am nurtured by centuries of traditional 
stories and symbols which have guided countless families in pros- 
perity and in adversity. 

Handing on the Christian faith to one’s children is one of the 
greatest privileges and most awesome responsibilities of a parent. I do 
it with joy and trembling. When my sons ask, “Mama, is it a risk to love 
God?” and “Mama, why doesn’t God protect everyone who loves 
hime”, I couldn't begin to formulate an answer without the stories of 


God's people to inform me. I need a history to get my bearings and, 
even more so, to orient my sons toward the simple and profound 
truths of the faith. I need tried and true traditions to slow what 
appears to be a stampede toward high-tech titillation. 

I don’t want my children to become passive consumers. With a con- 
scious effort to create or recreate family rituals, perhaps our family 
can join a revolt against the onslaught of depersonalizing dials and 
digits. Without a history, without a tradition on which to stand, we are 
shallow folk indeed. 

Children form their concepts of God long before they come into 
direct contact with church teaching. The role of the family in spiritual 
formation is normally greater than the part played by church or 
school. What parents hand on is not so much a received doctrine as a 
lived experience. 

Family traditions, when deliberately cultivated, build a sense of 
identity that will hold a family together from year to year and genera- 
tion to generation. Celebrative rituals become the vehicle for passing 
on beliefs and values. 

Rituals also provide structure in the life of the family. Admittedly, 
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structures can be restrictive; rituals can fall into dead formality. 
Frameworks that no longer serve a vital purpose must be dismantled. 
But the solution to meaningless structure need not be a regression to 
chaos. Bringing order out of disorder or design out of chaos is the 
creative task of the artist, the Christian, and, I believe, the parent. To 
create a structured family environment is to fashion a rhythm of 


meaningful activity so that a child can know safety and true freedom. 


We change. We grow. We come and go. But the ritual we return to 
again and again enunciates that which does not change; it reaffirms 
those truths which provide direction in a life that is often adrift; it 
celebrates the eternal amid the temporal. 


Sensible Bridges Into Transcendence 


Religious teaching within the family is often done in a joyless con- 
text. A lack of imagination characterizes many of our family worship 
activities. We forget why we’re doing what we're doing. The spirit 
evaporates. Rigor mortis sets in and family “worship,” “rituals,” “tradi- 


Lunch Box Notes 


Cindy and ‘Tom Taylor’s children, even as 
they enter the teen years, have requested that 
their mother continue a lunch-box-note ritual 
which has gone on for several years. Every 
morning, Cindy takes a square piece of paper or 
a note card, puts a sticker on each and writes a 
scripture verse for each child. A note goes into 
each lunch box. 

Recently, Cindy has been searching par- 
ticularly for verses about children. She uses the 
concordance a lot, gathering verses over a 
period of time that relate to a common theme. 
When her children were complaining about 
having trouble falling asleep, Cindy found 
verses pertinent to that theme, used them in 
lunch boxes and in making posters for the 
children’s bedrooms. “When you apply the 
Bible to life,” Cindy said, “it becomes a more 
positive thing than when the Bible is just 
something Mom and Dad do.” 
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tion’ and “faith” all become obnoxious, boring words. 

One of the best weapons we can give our children against cynicism 
and despair is a gift for fun. Not that all we do must be high intensity, 
zippy entertainment. But enjoyable? Yes. A ritual is play—an 
agreed-upon pattern of meaningful, dramatized play. 

Why have our religious imaginations withered? Why has worship 
become a dry rut instead of a wellspring of new life? 

In most Protestant worship, both at home and at church, we rely 
heavily on the unvarnished biblical word. We lean toward a rationalist 
approach to religion, imagining that if we can say it right we'll finally 
get it right. We have forgotten that because human beings are a unity 
of mind, body and spirit, we need colors, candles, embraces, dances 
and drama to fill our our picture of truth. 

Why have we forgotten? The wordy austerity of much contempor- 
ary worship life stems in part from the time of the Protestant 
Reformation. During the 16th century, Protestant reformers ruthlessly 
condemned external symbols of religiosity such as the Roman 
Catholic liturgy, vestments, pictures, candles, incense, crosses, organs 
and processions. John Calvin, a Swiss reformer, felt thac ceremonious 


“Glad to Be Home” 


Kay Holler relates a daily ritual that her 
husband, Steve, initiated in their home, a 
ritual which seems small but is large with sig- 
nificance. “Every evening since we’ve been 
married, Steve comes home from work and 


shouts from the front door, “The luckiest man 
in the world is home!’ I’ve been hearing this 
for two and a half years now,” writes Kay, “and 
it still makes me feel good.” 

And another interesting ritual in the Holler 
home is that Steve makes a pie (all different 
kinds) every 13th of the month to make a 
“superstitiously bad day into a good one.” 


Worship rituals celebrate the 
incarnation—God with us. By God’s 
grace the common stuff of life 
becomes sacred. 


~~. 


religion presented an obstacle to true worship and that attention 
should focus instead on one God who 1s Spirit. Since God’s self is re- 
vealed to us in the Bible, in language, the Puritan reformers felt that it 
is through words alone that we should pray to and adore God. 

The reformers saw correctly, I think, that external ceremonious 
religion is inadequate and, in extreme cases, magical. A heavy depen- 
dence on ceremony can easily slide into crass materialism. The fire of 
reform did burn up a lot of fluff. Yet that same fire left us with little, 
other than words, for grasping the intimate relatedness of our human- 


Family Read-Aloud ‘Time 


Following the evening meal at the Jackson 
home, everyone goes to the living room fora 
half hour of reading aloud. Even though the 
Jackson children, aged 10 and 16, read books 
on their own, the tradition of Dad or Mom 
reading a favorite book aloud to the whole 
family has become a cherished one. 

When the children were younger, reading 
stories happened one on one at bedtime. But 
as the children went to bed later and later and 
outgrew bedtime stories, sharing books to- 
gether as a foursome after dinner has become 
the family pattern. Classics which the family 
has enjoyed, to name a few, are The Narnia 
Chronicles, the Little House books, The Wind 
in the Willows, Old Yeller, Rascal and many 
more. 
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ity and God’s transcendence. 

Through our senses we are able to reach out toward the supra- 
sensible. This is a deep mystery! Concrete symbols and ritual play 
connect us somehow with the eternal, the incomprehensible. And too, 
they are especially appropriate for children because many of them 
don’t require a certain level of knowledge before one can participate. 
They make tangible for children what is intangible. They convey a 
simple, elementary meaning that can grow with us as we grow in our 
ability to comprehend. 

Family worship rituals lead us toward an experience of the mystery 
of God’s transcendence which, in our efforts to explain God, we have 
neglected to our own detriment. We are led to pray, “Enlarge our 
hearts, Oh Lord, that you may enter in.” 

And too, family worship rituals celebrate the incarnation—God 
with us. It was Christ who drew from the ordinary things of life to 
point to the reality of God in our midst: a farmer planting seed, a 
woman's use of yeast in baking, the relationship of a father and two 
sons. By God’s grace the common stuff of life becomes sacred, lead- 
ing us toward God. 


A Good Old-Fashioned Walk 


The Shenk family began an after-dinner 
ritual not long ago which promises to become 
a regular when the weather invites: a good, 
old-fashioned walk. It requires no preparation 
ahead of time and no cleaning up afterwards. 
Yet the satisfaction it brings is hard to 


match—and at such a sane pace! We pass many 
joggers and dog-walkers but very, very seldom 
a family all together. The walk, usually no 
more than a half-hour long, allows us to talk, 
observe the clouds and setting sun, watch the 
birds, collect leaves and other “finds,” play tag. 
After filling our lungs with plenty of fresh air, 
it’s back home for dishes and bedtime stories. 
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“Decking the Halls,” Week by Week 


Brigitte Krummel suggests that rather than 
bringing all the festive decorations out at 
once, the pleasure of getting ready for 
Christmas is enhanced if each Advent Sunday 
something new is brought out. For example, 
on the second Sunday of Advent, Brigitte 
brings out the wooden frame for the candy 
and gingerbread house which is recon- 
structed by the children and invited friends 
with new sweets each year. On the third Sun- 
day of Advent, she brings out the empty 
manger. The various figurines are dispersed 
throughout the house. The children move 
them closer and closer to the manger with 
several new arrivals each day. The three 
kings come from far away. Mary and Joseph 
are very late in coming. Jesus doesn’t arrive 
until Christmas Eve. 
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The Jewish Bedrock of Family Celebrations 


Jewish festive traditions are especially well adapted for telling and 
retelling the faith story. The primary action on a Jewish holiday is usu- 
ally within the home rather than in the synagogue. Jewish people 
have a long tradition of sustaining a family-centered worship life from 
which Christians can learn a lot. 

Jewish liturgy and festivals are the source of much of our Christian 
worship life. Many Jewish celebrations honor a history which we share. 
The source of their story is also the source of our story. Participation 
in their festive reenactments of that story brings us closer to our own 
cultural and historical roots. 

The Jews gave us Christ. The prayers, readings, blessings and 
symbols that Christ used grew out of a thoroughly Jewish context. 
Christian interpretation of these symbols doesn’t so much change the 
Jewish symbols as it adds a new layer of meaning to them. The mean- 
ing of Jewish symbols such as fire, water, paschal lamb and unleavened 
bread is focused in Christian practice, not negated or obliterated. 


Back to School 


In order to bring closure to the summer 
and to prepare for the return to school, the 
Shufords have a family gathering on one of 
the last evenings before school starts. Lois 
bakes a cake for the celebration and writes the 
names of each of the schools the children will 
be attending that year on top of the cake with 
colored icing. 

Ahead of time, Bob and Lois choose a scrip- 
ture verse for each child which seems well 
suited to speak to what that particular child is 
dealing with at the time. The verses are writ- 
ten on cards and given to the children as their 
“watchword” for the new school year. 

During the evening meeting, everyone— 
parents and children—writes out personal 
goals for the next year. Goals might include: 
“Do better in math”; “Keep better study 
hours”; or “Make more friends.” The goals 
are personal and need not be shared with the 
family, though often they are. Each person 
seals his or her goals in an envelope. Six 
months later, the envelopes are opened and 
everyone checks to see how he or she is doing. 


Understanding the original Jewish meaning of the symbols can re- 
store an historical foundation to our Christian interpretations. 


Play Rehearsal for the Future 


Worship rituals, while undergirding a family with a bedrock of 
memory, don’t abandon us to wander in the past. Rather, they thrust 
us with renewed hope into the future. When our memory of God's 
faithfulness is revived, we can make bold to venture into unfamiliar 
territory. 

Family worship is not usually the socially accepted thing to do. ‘To 
choose to worship is to choose a nonconformist stance toward life, a 
radically different way of being. In worship, we open ourselves to 
change; we make ourselves vulnerable to heart-wrenching conviction 
and painful, but joyful, new beginnings. 

The vision of the world of unbounded realities stays with us 
throughout the mundane work of day upon day. The prayer “Thy 
Kingdom come” gives us eyes to see hints of its presence everywhere. 


A Party for the Garbage Man 


Peggy Belser and several friends have oc- 
casionally thrown a party for their regular 
garbage crew as a gesture of appreciation for 
the important work the men do in keeping the 
neighborhood clean. In the morning, when 
Peggy hears the familiar sounds of the gar- 
bage truck, she has been known to run out 
and invite the men in for a hasty but pleasant 
treat of rolls with ham and cheese, cranberry 
juice served in goblets, brownies and fellow- 
ship with friends who appreciate their good 
work. 


Spirituality can be enhanced by a variety of individual and family 
activities. One doesn’t need many such activities to bring order and joy 
to the day. Spirituality isn’t helped by overdoing rituals with the idea 
that the more one does, the more religious one becomes. Rather, one 
can select several activities that best suit one’s style and pace. Families 
where both parents work outside the home know—or will discover— 
that giving meaningful time to one or two activities can be far more 
uplifting than racing compulsively through the whole gamut of 
possibilities. 0 


Sara Wenger Shenk, is an affiliate member of Reba Place Church in 
Evanston, Ilinovs, from which many of these activities have come. 

Sara, along with her family, is currently teaching and writing in Eastern 
Europe under the sponsorship of Mennonite Central Committee. 


Excerpted from the book Why Not Celebrate!, © 1987 by Good Books, Intercourse, 
Pa. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 


Presenting a Bible 


One tradition among Reba Place families is 
to present a Bible to each child when he or she 
turns twelve. It is done in the presence of the 
gathered church, usually on a Sunday morn- 
ing. (The child may have helped to select the 
Bible ahead of time.) Mother and Dad each say 
some affirmative words along the lines of, 
“Child, it’s been a pleasure to have you in our 
family. We’ve enjoyed watching you grow in 
various ways. . . . You are now entering a stage 
of life where you will want to examine the 
faith that we taught you and, we trust, make it 
your own. This Bible, we believe, can be a 
lamp for your feet and a light on your path. If 
you will study it, asking the Holy Spirit to 
teach you, it will become an inspiration for 
great good in your life. . . .” 

The parents have often underlined several 
outstanding verses which they point out to the 
child. A special prayer for the child follows 
with the pastor or close friends often joining 
in. The child selects a song ahead of time, 
which the congregation or special music 
group sings. 

The parents and child may also invite im- 
portant friends to a festive birthday party 
later at home. 
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When I first read William Stafford’s 
essays on writing poetry in Writing the Aus- 
tralian Crawl', | had an exhilarating sense 
of connection. The process of writing poe- 
try is difficult for me to describe, but 
Stafford, a well-known and long-established 
poet, has found a metaphor that is true to 
my own experience. While these comments 
are borrowed from his creative insight, they 
are my Own version with my own particular 
and peculiar slants or strokes. 

How does a poet write? By getting in. By 
getting wet. As a rather poor swimmer, in 
the literal sense, I find that this require- 
ment describes well my own excitement and 
fear of that first step. Getting in means to 
make oneself available, to take the time to 
sit down, freed from duties and concerns, 
and to let it happen. Very occasionally a 
poem will begin with a quick flash ora 
dominating image, but usually it requires a 
block of time before real work begins. 

Writing, for me, is a natural and per- 
vasive desire for which I eagerly seek unin- 
terrupted space and uninterrupted time. 
The question of discipline applies to ac- 
tivities other than writing, because my 
Mennonite guilt tries to invade the space of 
poetry—I should be cleaning the house, 
baking cookies or doing good deeds. ‘The 
selfish nature of writing is sometimes a tug 
to stay out of the water. Yet the reality exists: 
creative writing requires time-immersion 
in reading, thinking and developing a way 
of seeing. 

So one gets in. Now what do you do? You 


Poet Gets Wet 


do something quite unreasonable. You give 
yourself to the water. Before you swim, if 
you look at water and put your hand 
through it, you think logically that water 
can't sustain the weight of your body, just as 
you think that there is nothing in yourself 
or your experience that can become litera- 
ture. But your beginning must be as simple 
as a trust in your own experience, gifts and 
imagination. You begin, even though lan- 
guage cannot really be trusted and has 
severe limitations. Language with its heavy 
baggage, various meanings and loss of 
meaning, can be slippery when you want it 
to stay and fix what you want to say. 

You give yourself to writing even though 
you could drown or panic to near-drowning 
as you discover what is true, or as you fail to 
even begin anything. And you give your- 
self, even though you usually dwell on land, 
where much of your living is based on rea- 
son. You are now displaced into new terri- 
tory, opening yourself to the irrational, the 
intuitive, and to the subconscious rising 
within you. 

You begin stroking, stretching yourself 
over the water, giving yourself to it by a 
kind of instinct. You stroke through your 
immediate environment, thoughts ram- 
bling, feelings releasing, impressions 
entering, memories bubbling, senses awak- 
ening. If, however, you preselect a goal, 
even imagine your audience or come up 
with a planned idea, you will not swim. 

Maybe you will read to keep afloat— 
poetry, prose, the Bible, your journal, which 
was a kind of swim in itself. Maybe you will 
look at visual art. And then you write out 
your first impulses. Maybe they will be lines 
for the middle of a poem, or end, but most 
often you find an opening and the poem 
grows, the second line determined by the 
first, and the third by the second. 

I write in a loose, disorganized and sim- 
ple style, and as I go along the simplicity 
becomes more complex in discovery. This 
free, almost automatic, writing is the begin- 
ning of the poem for me, usually the first 
rough draft. Once in a great while it is the 
poem. 


Those first strokes into one’s immediate 
self and experience—really a big ocean of 
intuition, heritage, faith and imagination — 
become longer and more formed as one 
moves along. You sense the order, the 
growth, and you become servant to the 
work. You apply the craft and the skills you 
have learned to choose images and rhythms 
as you shift into the more rational shaping 
of the poem. This is the harder work of the 
swim, but still, the swim, because you must 
be true to the first impulses as you shape 
and revise. 

The interchange continues. You are 
aware of the language and the tone, but 
always in connection with the irrational 
process. It is a messy business, so little order 
and even less predictability. You splash as 
you swim. You are immersed in contradic- 
tions and paradox. When you find writing 
becoming comfortable and easy, your poe- 
try will likely become conventional with 
expected cliches and connections. Real 
poetry seldom happens without your strug- 
gling until you reach a kind of 
transformation, almost an ease, a gift given. 

How does a poet write? With fear, grati- 
tude, humility and with expectancy. I am 
grateful for the joy that writing gives me, 
for what I learn, for how I grow. The Amer- 
ican poet Wallace Stevens wrote about his 
gratitude for the “ecstatic identities with the 
weather, the pleasure of a healthy imagina- 
tion when sensibility 1s sufficient to the 
expression of the world and when the world 
is answerable to the poet’s mind and heart.” 


I write with humility because I am subject 
to what will be given to me. Life is a gift, 
language is a gift, my consciousness is a 
gift. In the end, ina good poem, I have 
served what was given to me. “You have 
come to praise and define,” as poet Nick 
Lindsay says, “the essential holinesses. You 
kiss the earth, the holiness of earth, sea and 
sky, and the inner soul jungles. For the 
effort of all art is to praise.” 

And so I write with expectancy—for the 
hope of order out of chaos, for the richness 
of ambiguity, for the possibility of leanness, 
of finding the elemental, for the anticipa- 
tion of being awakened, for the hope of 
swimming into new depths of the mystery 
of being. 


Jean Janzen, Fresno, California, has had 
her poems published in numerous magazines. 
Her work also appears in two book collecttons— 
Words for the Silence and Three Mennonite 
Poets. L] 


\William Stafford, Writing the Australian Crawl, 
Views on the Writer’s Vocation. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
suty of Michigan Press, 1978. 
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Ana Isabel Blanco, better known to her 
friends as Anie, expresses her love for her 
profession in three simple Spanish words: me 
encanta ensenar (I love to teach). The thirty- 
one year old Costa Rican Mennonite woman's 
brown eyes sparkle with an intensity that 
communicates her love for the education she 
has provided the nearly 200 students in the 
school she started and owns. Anie’s abilities 
as an educator have also benefited Costa 
Rican university students, Central American 
Mennonites and, most recently, her one year 
old daughter, Natalia. 

Five years ago Anie, along with two other 
recent graduates of the University of Costa 
Rica (UCR), opened the Instituto Psycho- 
pedagogico Infantil (Children’s Psy- 
chopedagogical Institute). Anie, the 
coordinator, envisioned an educational en- 
vironment with an emphasis on meeting the 
peculiar emotional needs of individual stu- 
dents, a dream that was born in the years she 
pursued a double major in education and psy- 
chology at the UCR. 

The institute was begun in a rented 
house with fifteen nursery and pre-kinder- 
garten children and three teachers. Anie 
helped support it by teaching psychology full- 
time in a well-paying private high school 
while she coordinated the newly-formed 
project. 

After the first discouraging year of the 
school’s operation during which they were 
broken into and robbed on three occasions, 
the other two owners decided to pursue 
other interests. Anie assumed both the debts 
they had accrued and the ownership of the 
school. She began to advertise the program, 
with the help of parents enthusiastic with the 
importance the school places on meeting in- 
dividual needs. The program emphasizes 


6 
close observation of each student in the class- 
> room, early detection of emotional, speech 
and learning disorders, and frequent dia- 
® logue between parents and educators. 


Enrollment climbed in the second year to 
forty children, and Anie added a kinder- 


¢ »)) garten to the program. Each year since then, 
one grade has been added. In 1983, when the 
enrollment reached 75, Anie left her other 
teaching position for a salaried one with the 


institute. By 1984 she had rented an addition- 
al two-story house and had hired a speech 
pathologist, a janitor and a secretary to meet 
the needs of the 140 students then in the 
school. 

Anie cites 1985 as the most difficult year 


by Gloria Yo der Diener of her administration. In addition to her rap- 


idly growing school, she was employed three- 


Gloria Yoder Diener 


Anie Blanco with her daughter, Natalia. 
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quarters time by the UCR, where she taught 
one-quarter time and counseled one-half. - 
time. She also gave two courses at another 
university and maintained a private counsel- 
ing practice. At the same time, she was 
supervising the institute’s building program. 

It was also in 1985 that Anie became preg- 
nant after her three years of marriage to 
Francisco Vargas. That development prompt- 
ed her to resign her position at the UCR. 

The school moved to its present location 
in a new, eleven-classroom building in March 
1986, at the beginning of the last school year. 
The institute now serves approximately 200 
students from nursery to fourth grade. The 
most recent program addition is a classroom 
for children with learning disabilities who are 
taught by a specialist and will be main- 
streamed into the regular classrooms as soon 
as possible. 

An additional undertaking has been the 
inclusion of a program designed for mentally 
retarded children who come to the institute 
on Wednesday afternoons for individual ses- 
sions with staff members. At present the staff 
includes two psychologists, a learning 
disabilities instructor, a speech pathologist 
and music, art, physical education, home 
economics, Christian education and English 
instructors, in addition to the regular class- 
room teachers. An important person at the 
school is Anie’s mother, Dona Isabel, who 
runs the soda shop and serves marvelous 
coffee and empanadas. 

Although Anie estimates that seventy per- 
cent of the teachers at the institute are 
Christians (nine of the twenty-seven staff 
members are Mennonites), she says that the 
institute is not a Christian school. Religious 
education classes are part of the curriculum, 
and the school encourages prayer in the 
classrooms. However, Anie believes that 
Christian education is the responsibility of 
parents, and that the school’s task is to instill 
moral values and tolerance for others in the 
students. 

Anie’s acquaintance and later identifica- 
tion with the Mennonite church began when 
she was in her last year of high school. She 
and her family (her mother and her grand- 
mother) had moved to Guadalupe, a suburb 
of the capital, San José, from another com- 
munity where she and her grandmother had 
been involved in a Baptist church. 

Anie recalls that she was first a bit afraid 
of the Mennonites as the name “sounded 
strange” and reminded her of “some kind of 
sect.” But as she became acquainted with mis- 
sionaries Henry and Esther Helmuth and the 


youth that were part of the Guadalupe Men- 
nonite Church, she began to attend regularly 
and became the first president of its youth 
group. 

Anie seems to have been born an educa- 
tor and a leader. In addition to her early 
involvement as youth leader, she taught Sun- 
day School classes, led children’s clubs and, 
when she was a student at the UCR, started a 
day care center in the church’s basement. 

More recently, she taught a SEMILLA 
(Latin American Anabaptist Seminary) 


Both genders were 
formed in God’s image, 
Anie says. She views 
Latin machismo as an 
acceptance of fallen 
nature. 


course on women in leadership in the church. 


Anie’s emphasis in this course, which she 
taught in both Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
was that the church must restore the relation- 
ship of man and woman to the Genesis 
model of one flesh. Christians must recog- 
nize that both genders were formed in the 
image of God, she told the students. “Man is 
not head of the church,” Anie emphasized. 
“Christ is.” Anie added that she views the 
stereotypical Latin machismo as an un- 
conscious acceptance of fallen nature. 

Anie’s appreciation for the Mennonite 
church reflects her emphasis on the impor- 
tance of wholeness in human experience. 
When asked why she is still a Mennonite, 
Anie answers candidly. “I have years invested 
in the church,” she says. “I passed the most 
important years of my life immersed in its 
program. I married a Mennonite.” 

In addition, Anie stresses her appreciation 
for the fellowship and sense of community 
the Mennonite church provides, something 
she views as less developed in most other de- 
nominations. She feels that this aspect of the 
church is essential in maintaining healthy 
family and marital relationships. For her, the 
church has been a place of support and, “al- 
though it’s not perfect, it’s my family.” 

Now that Natalia, Anie and Francisco's 
daughter, is part of their biological family, 
Anie has cut down her outside involvements. 
She has resigned her part-time teaching posi- 
tion at one university and no longer 


maintains her private counselling practice. 


However, she 1s still an elder in the church, 
and she finds time on Wednesday morning to 
teach one class, Sex Education for Teachers, 
at the UCR. “I love to teach,” Anie says. “I 
learn so much then because I read and study, 
and I feel as though I am refreshing myself.” 
‘Teaching also gives her the opportunity to 
work with prospective educators, she says, a 
contact she enjoys. 

Somehow Anie also manages to spend 
tume with her young daughter. Since the insti- 
tute is close to her house, she always joins 
Fran and Natalia at home for lunch—an im- 
portant time of the day for their family, since 
Fran also maintains a busy schedule in his 
job as an assistant to a lawyer and in his final 
year as a law student. Since Costa Rican 
schools run from 7:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m., Anie 
usually is able to arrive home by 2:00 p.m. If 
she needs to go anywhere in the afternoon or 
evening, she tries to either take Natalie with 
her or arrange for her to be with Fran. 

“So how do you do it all?” Task. 

“I don't do everything perfectly,” Anie re- 
sponds. “I always wish I had more time.” 

But Anie seems to be one of those excep- 
tional people in any country who has heeded 
the advice she said she would offer Costa Ri- 
can women: “They need to realize that they 
have much to contribute, regardless of their 
socio-economic position. They need to be ac- 
tive in their churches and in their homes.” 

Anie Blanco has certainly earned the 
right to say that. L 


Gloria Yoder Diener teaches English and 
journalism at an American school in San José, 
Costa Rica. She and her family attend Heredia 
Mennonite Church. 
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A Sunny Day In Canada 


A short story by David Waltner-Toews 


ourscore and ten years have I lived, as the ancients would have 

said. They loved euphemisms. I am ancient and my bones 

ache. Rachel, my wife, is one year less. If life were a fair sport, I 
should be winning. But life is a game, it is a rich man’s game, like golf. 
The higher you score, the less likely you are to win. Blessed are the 
poor in years. It is a sunny day in Canada! We have been having all 
kinds of weather this spring, but today it is sunny. This afternoon, I 
have been asked to speak at Isaac Reimer’s funeral. We were said to 
be good friends, especially these last few years here in the nursing 
home. Shall I tell them how he never remembered me from day to 
day? How every morning he greeted me as if for the first time? Shall I 
tell how that good man, who never touched tobacco in his life, 
bummed cigarettes from the orderly? Shall I tell them how he died a 
year ago, when his mind left, and not just last week, when he greeted 
me for the last time just before he went to the hospital? I take that 
back, for Rachel’s sake. 

“By the light of the gold and silvery moon and that right soon.” So 
says Rachel, who once wrote poetry, and now lives in it. Is there a 
sense of urgency here? Something will happen “right soon.” Gold 
and silver—intimations of heaven. The moon—‘“For now we see 
through a glass darkly, but then, face to face.” In the full light, as on 
this sunny morning. 

“Winston tastes good, like a cigarette should,” she continues, gig- 
gling, and then, in explanation to any who might not know her and 
who might therefore misinterpret her meaning, she adds, “And I 
don’t even smoke.” What is her meaning? ‘That the world is attractive, 
despite all its sinfulness? At this end of the journey. Or is it a subtle 
condemnation of me, who devoted my life to ungrateful college 
students, leaving her home to raise a family and watch television? 
Now she has her revenge! Feeding me commercials like pablum, in 
this two-bed, inescapably pastel pink room. Nursery, nursing 
home—the howe of names is no accident. 

But Rachel is sweet, five feet four, a frail wisp of a woman with 
clear blue eyes and white, white hair. In her blue-flowered flannel 
nightgown she floats, jerkily, like a paper doll suspended by a string. 
She steadies herself against the bed, against a chair, and then against 
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the wall on her way to the bathroom. Some things her body remem- 
bers, thank God. She has two good bowel movements every day, and 
never an accident. But her lightness, that is what I love. One morning, 
she will lift up through the window like a kite, up, up, growing 
smaller and smaller into the blue prairie sky. I shall be holding the 
string. When she arrives up there, she will give a little tug, and I too 
will be pulled loose. I shall float up after her, unstuck from earth. 

Let me tell you about my body. My body 1s a skeleton wrapped in 
parchment. The orderly discovers this archeological artifact every 
morning, tucked into a cave of white sheets and woollen blankets: 
bald as a plucked chicken, the legs bent up towards the chest, twisted 
around each other. Doctor Toews says the body is reverting to fetal 
posture, which just shows how far removed from the womb he is. 
The legs are locked into that awkward and painful position as if held 
by steel springs. ‘The orderly—Johnny, is that his name? a Thiessen 
boy anyway—must pry the springs apart when he performs the 
morning wash ritual on these bones. 

“Oh, | that itches. Blackheads I guess, eh?” The old body speaks in 
simple sentences. We progress, 1n this place, from long sentences to 
short phrases to a few key words and finally to silence and eternal 
peace. The staff helps us in this unlearning of language, this pro- 
gression which is the reverse of childhood. By now, most of us here 
speak in simple sentences. The old body knows it is not blackheads; it 
is the dry, papery skin. The orderly takes a squeeze bottle of white 
lotion from the bedside table, squirts it into his hands, and massages 
my back. Once, before he knew better, he squirted the cold lotion 
directly onto the parchment. It felt like an icicle perforating me. 


hat will I say at the funeral? That in the morning, when we 
wash, the orderly lets us wash our own privates? That the 
aide who prepares Rachel for the day waits until Johnny 
‘Thiessen is done with me? Is it so that the aide will not see me, or so 
that I will not see Rachel? Last night, she came into my bed. She just 
lay next to me with her hands on my body, with my hands on her 
body. Nota word: for three hours, we had eternal peace. As suddenly 


Rachel once wrote poetry and now 
lives it. Gold and silver— 
intimations of heaven. The moon— 
“For now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then, face to face.” 


as she arrived, she left, in the middle of the night, by the light of the 
gold and silvery moon. 

“God damn it, that hurts!” Was that meant for me? No. That was 
George Wilmer. He is not a Mennonite and I don’t know how he 
got into a Mennonite nursing home. You can tell he is not a Menno- 
nite because he curses in English. Mennonites only curse in Low 
German. 

I am fully clothed now, in a clean white sportshirt and green 
slacks, black socks and brown leather shoes. I have had a good bowel 
movement. I am sitting in my wheelchair, in the hallway. Iam waiting 
to be taken to breakfast, over an hour from now. They have gotten 
the easy people ready first. Now they are starting to work on the hard 
ones, like George. While I am waiting, I must think of something for 
the funeral. I could tell the story of Lazarus. No. Isaac Reimer was an 
old man. He died. God rest his soul. Johnny Thiessen has parked me 
just outside George Wilmer’s door. Lord preserve me. 

“Hey, hey you—Johnny. Do you know I’m getting out this week- 
end? I'll get my truck on Saturday. Got a couple of big loads to haul all 
lined up. Lots of money in that, you know. A man can get rich 
nowadays driving a truck. And then on Sunday, Betty and I are going 
up to the lake. Betty said she would.” George Wilmer does not talk, 
he growls with gravel in his throat. He is not aging gracefully. His 
body had a stroke on the left side, his big fat quivering body. He does 
not admit to inhabiting that body. He lives in another body, young 
and muscular. A body that will go with Betty, the chubby blonde aide, 
to the lake this weekend. When Johnny heaves the hefty, half- 
paralysed body into the wheelchair, George helps as little as possible. 
It’s not his body. Why should he? 

George is pushed into the hall and parked just ahead of me, next 
to Annie Kroeker’s door. Annie Kroeker is a room full of people. 

“Where’s Betty?” says George, gripping the arm of his wheelchair 
tightly in his one good hand. No one answers. He beats his fist down 
on the steel chair arm. “Damn it, where’s Betty!” he shouts. 

Johnny’s black-topped, tousled head pokes out of a room across 
the hall. “I think it’s her day off,” he says, before disappearing into 
the room again. 


“Day off?” 

“Well, good morning to you too.” Now Annie has heard. She has 
a guest. “Day off,” the man said, just like “Good day.” Annie does 
not wait for an explanation of this unusual greeting. She continues. 
“It’s so nice of you to come. Oh, you’ve brought a pie. Blueberry! I 
love blueberry pie. And how are the children? Get out! Get out of 
my house! Oh, it’s you, 1s it? So nice to meet you.” 

“Oh shut up!” George yells into her room. 

“Get out, and take your children with you, the beasts!” 

“You crazy old woman!” 

“And here’s your pie!” 

George settles into his chair like a flour sack and leans his face 
into his hand. 


e have two meals at this nursing home, one at ten-thirty 
\ / / and one at three-thirty. We also have snacks, at one 

oclock and six. Between meals we wait for meals. We 
watch television. On Sunday morning, there is a church service in 
the chapel. A different minister speaks each week. Last week, a 
young people’s group from the Pentecostal church came. They 
sang and clapped their hands and praised God for his glory. We 
had farmer’s sausage for dinner, and Rachel spilled the whole plate 
into her lap. 

“It’s just that ime of the month,” I explained to the aide. Rachel 
beamed at me. Sometimes she understands things very well. 

The aide guides Rachel into the hall and sets her on a chair be- 
side me. She is dressed in a forest-green cotton dress with white 
lace trim at the neck and ankles, and pink slippers. The green of 
her dress is the same green as my slacks. We are a pair. Our daugh- 
ter Sally made these clothes for us. Pete and Sally are so thoughtful. 


Dear Pete and Sally, 

It is a sunny day here in Canada. We have been having all 
kinds of weather but our health is good. Thank you for the dress 
and slacks, and more especially for the socks and underwear, 
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Isaac Reimer was almost blind, so all 
mornings were the same to him. He 
chose them all to be sunny, even 
when it rained. 


which got here just in time. Wishing you good health and God’s 
love. Just now we are waiting for breakfast. 

love, 

Father 


“Good morning,” I say to Rachel. I swing my claw over to her 
chair and dangle it over the glossy wooden armrest. She strokes it. 
‘To her, it is a thin white cat. 

“By the light of the gold and silvery moon,” she says. 

Sometimes I am very lonely. Pete and Sally are a comfort, but 
they live far away, in Minneapolis, and can seldom visit. Two of the 
other children live right here in Winnipeg, but they don’t come. 
When they do come, they sit and fidget, and don’t know what to say. 

“Hey, hey you, I need a shave!” George grabs Johnny as the or- 
derly hurries past, untucking the white shirt from the white 
trousers and revealing a white undershirt. Johnny stops, removes 
the hand from his shirt, and sets it back in George’s lap. 

“In a few minutes,” he says, hurrying down the hall, tucking his 
shirt back in. 

Annie welcomes George to her home again. He curses her, his 
shady jowls quivering, waving his fist. 


saac Reimer where are you? Have I forgotten you so soon? One 
week ago you went to the hospital. Now they say you have gone 
to be with your Maker. I hope his Maker gives him a new liver. 
They say it was liver trouble. Isaac was a small, quiet man who al- 
ways had a cheerful “Good morning!” for everyone. He was a good 
minister in his time, and spoke with quiet authority even when 
bumming a cigarette. His niece brought him donuts which he 
shared with all of us. We shall miss him. I do miss him, this morn- 
ing. Isaac Reimer was almost blind, so all mornings were the same 
to him; he chose them all to be sunny, even when it rained. I won- 
der how he died, if there was pain. They never tell us those things, 
as if we were children and needed to be protected. 
Albert Fenske shuffles by in his housecoat and slippers. His soft 


grey hair is not yet combed. Three weeks ago he came here after a 
mild stroke. Now he is slowly recovering, but still forgets many 
things. He is only seventy years old. 

“Breakfast time!” he announces to us. 

“Oh, you have brought a pie. I love blueberry pie,” answers 
Annie’s hard, thin voice. 

“It’s too early for breakfast yet,” I say to Rachel. “They’re never 
this early. The time is very important to these nursing home peo- 
ple. “Time is money, says the administrator.” 

Rachel pats my hand and sighs. “Well, I don’t know about that,” 
she says. 

When we are all out in the hallway, the aides and orderlies go 
back to our rooms. They change the sheets and make the beds. 
This is so that after breakfast some of us may go to our rooms to lie 
down. The staff knows eating break fast 1n this place is quite a 
strain: cold porridge and prune juice, toast and coffee. 


clamp my hand around the glass and jerkily guide it towards 

my face. It is like operating a crane. Or like one of those ma- 

chines they have at the Red River Exhibition. You put in a 
quarter. This activates a mechanical arm with a toothed, hinged 
bucket at its extremity. You guide the bucket-claw towards the prize 
you want—anything: cheap watches, pocket knives, compasses, 
cigarette lighters, silver dollars, key chains, prune Juice, a spoonful 
of Sunny Boy Cereal. The prize must be picked up and carried 
over to a hole. You drop it into the hole and lo, you are guaranteed a 
good bowel movement today! Of course, I would never admit to 
playing those machines; it was a form of gambling, a worldly, un- 
thrifty activity not to be indulged in. But when you are in high 
school it is important to find out what exactly it is you are not in- 
dulging in. 

At the breakfast table it is possible to separate the gamblers 
from the pious. In this nursing home, the evidence of piety is over- 
whelming. Our parents and ministers would be pleased. 
Everywhere the mechanical arms are failing, prizes are lost: the 
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spoonfuls of porridge never quite navigate the distance to the hole. 
At the very lips the cereal slips and splatters on my white bib. The 
prune juice is spilled when reaching for the coffee, the coffee 
spilled when reaching for the juice. Poor Rachel, who is even less 
mechanically inclined than I, fares even worse. We leave behind a 
disaster area, eat our toast, and return to our rooms to await the 
next meal. I am unfair; the aides and orderlies do help us 
sometimes, but who wants to be fed like a baby? 

“Has anyone seen Mr. Fenske?” The nurse is standing primly be- 
side the table. She has a worried furrow in her brow. 

The orderlies and aides look around the room. He is not here. 

“TI thought he was in the other dining room,” says the Thiessen 
boy. The nurse is shaking her head from side to side and he imi- 
tates her. “Oh oh,” he says. Then she nods her head up and down. 
Again, he imitates her. 

“Got away from us, did he? Well I guess we'd better notify the 
police.” 

In order to speak at the funeral this afternoon, I shall be al- 
lowed to leave the home. Reverend Sawatsky will come to get us. I 
have asked that Rachel be allowed to come as well. After the ser- 
vice, I will ask Reverend Sawatsky to let us sit out under the trees 
somewhere. Rachel will bring her shawl, I must remember that. It 
will be cool. Outside there will be birds singing, hidden in the 
bright and dark layers of leaves. Children will be throwing a red, 
white, and blue hollow rubber ball to one another. They will be 
young children and a wild toss will be thrown into my lap. I will 
catch it like a bride’s bouquet and the Lord will grant us childhood 
again. I think I know what I will say at the funeral. 


square of glass set in dark brown wood. Rachel is taken by the 

arm and guided to a chair beside me. The television will not 
be turned on until this afternoon, but the physical object is a good 
focus for thinking. George is rolled in next to me on the other side 
from Rachel; he has been shaved and exudes a fragrance of Old 


I am rolled into the television lounge, facing the blank grey 


Spice Lime. He stares at the television and growls. 

“I’m going out with Betty this afternoon. She’s coming to get me, 
you know, and we’re going to the lake.” He runs his quaking right 
hand up over the few threads of brown hair landscaping the fringes 
of his polished head. 

A pretty, young aide has just brought in one of the grey little 
ladies whom I do not know. “Aw, do you really think so?” says the 
aide, patting George’s skull. 

“It’s true, damn it! It’s true!” His whole body tenses as if he is 
pushing a boulder away from him. He turns to me with a sudden 
grin. “By God we're going to have a good time. I'll show my wife, 
that no-good whore. She sleeps with the manager of this place, you 
know.” 

“I hope the baby is all right,” says Rachel, thoughtfully. 

George sinks back, his hand covering his eyes. 

Johnny comes to take me to my bubble bath. Three times every 
week I am set in a tub where the water swirls and bubbles warmly 
all around me. Dr. Toews says it is to limber up my legs. Johnny 
pries at the springs and massages the bone. “Oh, my poor old 
aching body,” I say when he does that. I love to just sit there. This 
body I live in just wants to be left alone. The bath is a good place 
for thinking. 

When you are teaching church history, you must know all about 
the world. I tell my students that to understand themselves, they 
must understand the world. For man was not meant to be alone. 
God saw that it was not good for man to be alone. People are not 
complete by themselves, and therefore cannot be understood by 
themselves. That is why we have the church. 


e took one of the big tricycles? Downtown? A one-way 
H street!” Johnny is just outside the door. He is coming in to 

lift me out of the bath and dry off my body. He will cover 
it with clothes and set it in a wheelchair. 


“So, they found Mr. Fenske, did they?” I say, making conversa- 
tion. 
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Today Isaac truly is a lily of 
the field. His body will be in 
the earth like a root and his 
soul clothed in immortality. 


“Yup, they sure did,” says Johnny. 

Iam rolled into the lounge. There are six or seven people here 
now. Rachel is still here, smiling sweetly, twisting a white hand- 
kerchief between her fingers. 

“Mr. Wilmer, your wife is here to see you,” announces an aide 
behind me. Mrs. Wilmer waddles in. She must weigh three hundred 
pounds and wheezes with every step. George smiles boyishly up at 
her. 

“Hello, dear,” he says. 

She grips his wheelchair and sucks and blows and heaves the two 
of them down the hall towards his room. “Having a nice day?” she 
gasps. 

Rachel holds the handkerchief up over her face, just below her 
eyes. She is making eyes at me. When Johnny comes back into the 
lounge I ask him to take us back to our room. We’d like to rest a lit- 
tle. I have a funeral to go to this afternoon. Isaac Reimer’s funeral. 
One morning Isaac walked right out the front door and into the 
street. He walked firmly and quickly, as if he knew where he was 
going. He was almost run over by a truck. Johnny drives me back to 
the room first. He will make a second trip to walk Rachel. By mak- 
ing two trips it is easier to fill the ime. 


neither sow nor reap; yet I tell you, not even Solomon in all 

his splendor was arrayed like one of these.” Isaac Reimer 
was like one of these. Today he truly is a lily of the field. His body 
will be in the earth like a root, and his soul clothed in immortality. 
If I could just understand this: the mystery of the human body, its 
beginnings and its endings, then I think I could understand the 
whole world. Iam tucked between the cool sheets in my underwear. 
Johnny has gone to fetch Rachel. 

“Nurse, nurse, come quickly!” I. can hear him calling from the 
other end of the hall. “Its Mrs. Wiebe. Better call an ambulance. 
And Dr. ‘loews.” What has happened? What is wrong with Rachel? 
Dear Jesus, what is the matter? Footsteps are clattering in the hall. 


C onsider the lilies of the field,” I will say at the funeral. “They 


How I wish I could walk now! To run to her! Dear God give me 
strength. I nudge my feet over the edge of the bed. If I can just 
hook them on the bed frame, I can use them as a lever. Take the 
sheet in this claw and pull it away from the body. Press the feet 
against the cold steel. Heave. I only lift up a few inches. My arms try 
to help. Once more, Lord help me, heave. I swing my body up, diz- 
zily, but cannot stop at the peak. Like a ferris wheel seat my head 
soars up and over and pulls my body down toward the floor. Iam 
fleeing into darkness, into light. lam disappearing from myself. In 
the distance, I can hear a siren. 

When I awake, I am tucked into bed and the nurse is standing 
over me. 

“IT take it then, that Iam not in heaven?” 

The nurse smiles and shakes her pert, white-capped head. “Just 
a few broken bones,” she said. “Nothing that can’t be fixed.” 

I know better. I remember, suddenly. “Rachel. Where is Rachel? 
How 1s she?” 

The nurse lays a gentle hand on my arm. “Rachel had a slight ac- 
cident,” she says. “She is in the hospital.” 

“How long?” 

“For a few days, maybe. Maybe longer.” 

“What kind of accident?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“You can’t?” 

“Doctor’s orders.” 

“She’s my wife.” 

“But Doctor ‘Toews said explicitly.” 

“Are you married?” 

She looks away from my eyes and fingers the blanket. “Yes.” 

“If something happened to your husband, would you want to 
know?” 

“Doctor ‘Toews is afraid for your heart.” 

“This isn’t helping.” 

She is gripping the blanket tightly in her fist. Her dark brown 
eyes shift around the room. 

“Listen, if my wife is dying, then I may have a heart attack and 
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die, and we will die together. Or I may not have a heart attack. I 
may have a heart attack if you don’t tell me anything because I may 
imagine she is dying.” 

She loosens the grip on the blanket. 

“She had a stroke,” she says, looking back into my eyes. “But 
please don’t tell Dr. Toews I told you.” 

Then she leaves. George Wilmer had a stroke. A stroke can leave 
you paralysed. Does it always leave you bitter? What would it feel 
like, if half my body were paralysed? I close my eyes and try to 
imagine: not much different than it feels now. I am very tired. I go 
to sleep. 


am propped up on the pillows in my bed and Johnny 

brings me my tray. Everything seems to be happening so 
fast, time accelerating like a motorcycle Iam riding. Dr. Toews 1s sit- 
ting on Rachel’s bed, his hands folding and unfolding. 

“I don’t know how to tell you this,”he says. 

I am careening along a narrow road along a cliff, spectacular 
new mountains rising up around me, sinking away from me in ever- 
changing new formations, so that the road constantly, unpredicta- 
bly changes course. I must concentrate. Dear God help me. I must 
see everything, feel, hear, sense everything. ‘Totally. My life de- 
pends on it. I am roaring into a bright light. 

“Crackers! God damn crackers! Diabetes, hell. It’s a plot. 
Everyone else gets cookies. I'll sue the manager. He sleeps with my 
wife, the s.o.b.” 

Doctor ‘Toews is sitting on the bed. On Rachel’s bed. George 
Wilmer, across the hall, is unhappy with his snack. I push my tray 
table away. Doctor Toews stands up. 

“I’m afraid your wife,” says the doctor, sandwiching my hand like 
a bone between the thick fleshy slices of his hand, “I’m afraid she’s 
not with us any more.” 

I want to make a joke of it, to look around the room and say, “No, 
I guess she isn’t.” | am too tired. I want to sleep now. I have been 


A t one o'clock we have a snack of cookies and milk or juice. I 


re 


asked to speak at Isaac Reimer’s funeral this afternoon. What shall 
I tell them? The doctor 1s hurrying on. 

“Tve phoned Reverend Sawatsky,” he says, “and tried to contact 
your children. Sally and Peter will be flying up this afternoon.” 

I pull the skin down over my eyes like window blinds, so the 
world cannot see me. The pillow is soft, brought from home. 


Dear Peter and Sally, 

It is a sunny day in Canada. We are having all kinds of 
weather. Thank you for the dress and slacks and under- 
wear. [hey came just in time. 


love 
Dear, dear Rachel, my lovely kite, 1 am coming oa 
David Waltner-Toews is a veterinarian, poet and short story writer 
who lives in Guelph, Ontarto. His poems have been published in four 


books: That Inescapable Animal, The Earth is One Body, Good 
Housekeeping and Three Mennonite Poets. 
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A Note to Our Readers... 


Recently we were reminded again that many persons who would enjoy our magazine 
simply haven't been invited to subscribe. 

We're inviting you to help us to solve that problem. A pastor recently gave us his church 
directory. He had gone through it carefully and checked the names of those whom he 
thought would enjoy Festival Quarterly. We plan to send them an introductory offer, noting 
that he nominated them as readers. 

Would you consider doing the same? 
Or, would you consider filling in the spaces below with names of prospective readers? 

Thanks so much. 


1. Name 7. Name 
Address Address 
City == = State/Prov. Postal Codes == City _____. State/Prov. _________ Postali€@ede 
Nominated by: Nominated by: 

2. Name 8. Name 
Address Address 
City = = State) Prove = = Postal Code === City _____ State/Prov. ___ — = Postal@ede 
Nominated by: Nominated by: 

3. Name 9. Name 
Address Address 
City 2 SF State Prov === Lostal Coders =a City ________. State/Prov, — = == Postal@eae 
Nommated by) == eee Nominated by: 

4. Name 10. Name 
Address Address 
City Ss State Prov Lostal. Codep=e===: City —____— State/Prov; ____-_~_ Postal’ Gade 
Nominated by: Nominated by: 

5. Name ll. Name 
Address Address 
City) = === State/Prov, == = = Postal. Code === City _______ State/Prov. 2 ~~ PostaliGeae 
Nominated by: Nominated by: 

6. Name 12. Name 
Address Address 
City = = = State Prov. Postal Code City State/Prov. _______——-—«~ Postal Code 
Nominated by: Nominated by: 


Please send nomination form to: 
Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534 
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AMERICAN ABROAD 


On Witches, Laundry Soap and Loving Jesus 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


In case you’ve ever wondered what ques- 
tions cross the mind of a five year old girl 
born and raised in Ivory Coast, the following 
conversation between Elisabeth Anne and 
her Papa should clue you in. 

—Papa, fill this tub with water. I’m gonna 
wash my dolly clothes. 

—(Papa unrolls hose on back porch and 
does as ordered.) There . . . that should be 
enough. When you’re done washing, you call 
me and we'll change water for rinsing. 

—Okay. Wait! Hand me the laundry soap 


you mean “why at night”? 
That’s when witches work! They sleep dur- 
ing the daytime. 

—How do you know they work at night? 

—That’s why babies wake up crying! The 
witches come to steal them and the babies 
don’t want to go. 

—How can they steal them? 

—The witches prepare a special kind of 
food so that babies will want to eat it instead 
of their mama’s food. Mireille’s mama keeps 
a bottle beside her baby sister’s bed all night 


—Of course I love Jesus! Mama loves 
Jesus. Papa loves Jesus. Matthew loves Jesus. 
Marie-Laure loves Jesus. Everybody loves 
Jesus! 

—Well, anyway, it would be nice if 
everybody did, wouldn't it? 

—Why? Do you know some people who 
don’t? 

—Oh, I can think of a few, yes. 

—Does Mireille love Jesus? 

—I don’t know. Why don’t you ask her 
sometime. 


Mireille says that witches love to eat 
babies. She told me to keep Marie-Laure 


before you go. It’s too high for me to reach. 

—(Papa obeys the second command- 
ment.) Here’s your soap. But don't use too 
much. We don’t want to waste it. 

—What do you mean “waste it”? Pm 
washing my dolly clothes! 

—That’sa point! Alright. . . now, I think 
youre all set up. If you need me, I’m in the 
office. 


—Papa? 
—Now what? 
—Papa. . . what’s a “witch”? 


—Huh? A witch? Why? Whos been talk- 
ing to you about witches? 

—NMireille has! She talks about witches all 
the time! (Mireille is our eight year old 
neighbor girl and Elisabeth’s constant play- 
mate.) 

—So what does Mireille say about 
witches? 

—(Elisabeth begins washing clothes.) She 
says they bite people. Is that true? 

—A lot of people think so but, you know, 
if you love Jesus and ask him for help, you 
don't have to worry about witches biting you. 

—But what about  Marie-Laure? 
(Elisabeth’s baby sister) 

—W hat about her? 

—Mireille says that witches love to eat 
babies. She told me to keep Marie-Laure well 
hidden. . . especially at night. 

—Why at night? 


hidden at night. 


long in case she cries. How come we let Mar- 
ie-Laure cry? 

—Hmmm! Well . . . listen, I don’t think 
you have to worry about Marie-Laure. We'll 
ask Jesus to watch over her too. Witches are 
afraid of Jesus. They'll stay away as long as 
he’s around. We'll ask him to help us. 

—So for Jesus, the witches are like in a 
ZOO. 

—(Papa interprets this to mean that they 
are like animals kept behind bars, unable to 
harm you.) Yeah ... you might say that. 
Witches, for Jesus, are like in a zoo. 

—Papa. ..am Ia Christian? 

—Well, Elisabeth, I think you might 
know that better than I. Do you love Jesus? 


| DREAM 


—(Long pause) Hey, can you put some 
more soap in here? My water's getting dirty. 


James and Jeanette Krabill live inland in Yocobue, 
Tvory Coast, where they are available to independent 
African churches. 


of England, the ancient empire island and of 


Scotland, land of moors and poets, 
of Europe, of castles, countrysides and 
cathedrals, of the Rhine and of secret 


places where the believers’ church began, 


of Australian Outback, billabongs, 
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Caribbean waters. 
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¢ Mary Oyer has been named to succeed 
Bob Bowman as director of the Hymnal 
Project. She will help the Hymnal Council 
develop a new hymnal for the Mennonite 
Church, General Conference Mennonite 
Church, Church of the Brethren and 
Churches of God. The Mennonite Brethren 
Church is “an observer-participant.” Bow- 
man has accepted the pastorate of Pleasant 
Valley Church of the Brethren in Weyers 
Cave, Virginia. 

¢ Paul Epp was among five runners from 
Fresno, California, who took part in the 
Moscow International Peace Marathon on 
August 8. Each runner paid his own ex- 
penses for the trip to Moscow and collected 
pledges for each mile run. Epp 1s a member 
of the College Community Church, a Men- 
nonite Brethren congregation. 


¢ Robert Ramer has begun work as chief 
executive — officer—“publisher’—of Men- 
nonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Penn- 
sylvania. Mennonite Publishing House is the 
publishing arm of the Mennonite Church. It 
includes Herald Press books, Provident 
Bookstores and congregational literature 
and magazine divisions. 


¢ A video developed for the Goshen College 
admissions department has won a gold med- 
al in the Council for the Advancement and 
Support of Education’s Recognition Pro- 
gram. “Learning for a Lifetime” was one of 
five video recruitment features from col- 
leges throughout the United States to be 
honored. It was produced by Bob Johnson, 
marketing services director for a South 
Bend, Indiana, television station. 

¢ An original quilt design by Rebecca 
Haarer and Faye Walters was selected for 
the quilt presented to Eunice Shriver at the 
International Special Olympics held in 
South Bend, Indiana, this past summer. 


Ken Hiebert 


® Laurelville Mennonite Church Center 
and Mennonite Publishing House will 
sponsor a conference for graphic designers, 
photographers, illustrators, calligraphers 
and other commercial artists November 6— 
8. Ken Hiebert, art professor and 


photographer at the Philadelphia Colleges of 


the Arts, will speak. More information and 
registration forms are available from Lau- 
relville. 
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MUSEUMS & 
GAEEERIES 


MUSEUMS 


Illinois 


Mennonite Heritage Center of the Illi- 
nois Mennonite Historical & Genea- 
logical Society, P.O. Box 819, SR 116, 
Metamora (309-367-2555). Mid-Apr.— 
mid-Oct. Fri.-Sat. 10—4, Sun. 1:30- 
4:30. Admission: donation. Museum of 
early Mennonite life in Illinois; histor- 
ical, genealogical libraries, archives. 
Information on annual Heritage Series 
available on request. 


Indiana 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 
brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, 
Goshen (219-533-3161). Mon.-Fri. 8— 
12, 1-5, Sat. 9-12. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college va- 
cations. Admission: free. Primarily for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 
Main & 27th, North Newton 
(316-283-1612). Thurs.—Sun. 1:30—4:30 or 
by appointment; closed major holidays. 
Admission: adults $2, children 6—12 $1, 
group rates available. Cultural, natural 
history of Central Plains with focus on 
Mennonites; restored =‘ 19th-century 
homesteader’s cabin, farmstead with 
house, barn. ¢ Grand Opening of perma- 
nent exhibit “Of Land and People,” 4:30— 
6:30 p.m. Oct. 9. 


Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highway 
K-15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). 
June—Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5; 
Sept.—Dec., Mar.—May: Tues.—Sat. 1-4. 
Admission: adults $2, children 12 and 
under $1, large groups please call 
ahead for appointment. Artifacts from 
early households, farms, schools, 
churches; restored historic buildings; 
Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 

Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 
Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro (316- 
947-3775). Mar.—Dec.: Tues.—Sat. 9— 
12, 2—5, Sun. and holidays 2—5. Ad- 
mission: free. Restored Dutch-Ger- 
man Mennonite immigrant adobe 
house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847—1890, Turkey Red 
wheat, 100 years of Hillsboro history 
(1884-1984). 

Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., New- 
ton (316-283-0136 or 283-7555). June— 
Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 1—4:30; Sept— 
May: Fri—Sun. 1—4:30. Admission: 
adults $2. Sixteen-room Victorian 
home, built 1886 for Bernhard War- 
kentin, who was instrumental in bring- 
ing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 


Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from 
Russia. 
Manitoba 

Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 
(204-326-9661). May: Mon.—Sat. 10—5, 
Sun. 12—5; June: Mon.—Sat. 10—7, Sun. 
12-7; July—Aug.: Mon.—Sat. 9—8, Sun. 
12-8; Sept.: Mon.—Sat. 10—5, Sun. 12— 
5; Oct.Apr. by appointment only. Ad- 
mission: adults $2, students and senior 
citizens $1. Restoration of 19th-century 
southern Manitoba Mennonite village 
with houses, church, schools, more. 


Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 
Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day—mid-Oct.: Mon.—Sat. 9-8; mid- 
Oct.-May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 
11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a 
still-functional 1797 grist mill and a 
nationally-renowned 1813 stone arch 
bridge. Working craftspeople (summer 
only), restored historic buildings. 

Ohio 

German Culture Museum, Olde Pum 
St., Walnut Creek (216-893-2510). 
June 8—Oct. 31: Tues—Sat. 12:30—4. 
Admission: by donation. Costumes, 
furniture, fraktur, quilts and other ar- 
tifacts from eastern Ohio Germanic 
folk culture. @ Exhibit on Moravians in 
Ohio, 1987 season. 

Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR 2, Arch- 
bold (419-446-2541). Late Apr.—Oct.: 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30—5, Sun. 1:30—5. Ad- 
mission: adults $4.50, children 6-18 
$2.25, children under 6 free. Collec- 
tion of artifacts, rebuilt log homes, 
shops, of settlers in mid-1800s; work- 
ing craftspeople. 


Ontario 


Brubacher House, c/o University of Water- 
loo, Waterloo (519-886-3855). May 1—Oct. 
31: Wed.—Sat. 2-5; other times by ap- 
pointment. Restoration and refurnishing 
of Mennonite home of 1850-90, slide- 
tape presentations of Mennonite 
barnraising and settling of Waterloo 
County. Admission: $1 per person, Sun- 
day school classes $.50 per person, under 
12 free if accompanied by parent. 

Heritage Historical Library (Amish), c/o. 
David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 2R3. 
By appointment only; primarily for re- 
searchers in Amish history and geneal- 


ogy. 
The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 
(519-664-3518). May—Oct.: Mon.—Fri. 
11—5, Sat. 10—5, Sun. 1:30—5; Nov.— 
Apr.: Sat. 11—4:30, Sun. 2—4:30. Fea- 
ture-length film about Mennonites, by 
appointment. Admission: $1.25 per 
person for groups making reserva- 
tions; others by donation. A Mennonite 
interpretation center; 28-minute docu- 
(continued on page 25) 


NOW WHAT? od 


Muppies on the Move 


by Emerson L. Lesher 


When I wrote The Muppie Manual 
nearly two years ago I thought Mennonites 
had finally moved to the city for good. In the 
last year I have begun to seriously doubt if 
Mennonites, and Muppies in particulary will 
remain in the city. | am afraid that we could 
return to the same situation we (the Men- 
nonite community) were in twenty years ago, 
when there were only a few scattered Men- 
nonites in the city. By city I mean CITY, 
not overgrown suburbs. I mean the city where 
it is hard to find grass or a shopping 


more than half a block away stands a several- 
story parking garage that has always had 
enough space when I’ve used it. Mennonites 
would rather walk the distance of two blocks at 
a suburban shopping mall than one block 
ina city. 

Other than several small congregations, 
the Provident Bookstore was the only truly 
Mennonite institution within the city. Even 
more striking is the fact that going to the 
Bookstore was the only reason many Men- 
nonites ever set foot in downtown. If nothing 


In the last year I have begun to 
seriously doubt whether Muppies 
will remain in the city. 


mall, and where people walk or take public 
transportation. 

Lest you doubt my observation that Mup- 
pies are leaving the city I would like to list 
several facts. First, I hear Muppies talking 
about leaving and see others actually moving 
out of the city. In the last two years at least 
eight families who attend my city congrega- 
tion have moved outside the city limits. There 
have not been equal numbers joining the con- 
gregation of those who live in the city. 

Second, believe it or not, the Yuppies are 
moving out of the city. While Muppies 
generally don’t like to admit that they are tren- 
dy, they are influenced by the same forces as 
Yuppies. Over a year ago New York Magazine 
described the exodus of Yuppies from New 
York City. Further confirmation of this trend 
is that some of my Yuppie-type friends are 
heading for the country. While I admit these 
are not empirically based data sources, I think 
they do suggest a trend and, possibly, a move- 
ment. 

What's going on here? Why are Muppies 
leaving? Were they never really committed to 
the city? Was their urbanization a rebellion, a 
convenience, a financial opportunity or a call? 
Did Muppies never really believe that the 
good life could be found in the city? Can the 
city be a sacred place where hope and gentle- 
ness are found? Or, is the city simply a spot to 
escape to or to explore? Is the city to be 
“used,” as a Yuppie friend used to say. 

Muppies, and Mennonites in general, still 
have a lot of ambivalence about city life. An 
example of that for me was the recent move of 
Provident Bookstore from its long-time, 
downtown Lancaster City location to a subur- 
ban shopping center. I see this as a sad com- 
mentary on Mennonite attitudes toward the 
city. The reason given in the newpaper for the 
closing was “the lack of parking.” However, not 


else, Provident Bookstore helped to bring a 
few Mennonites into the city to see how the 
rest of us, and, in fact, most of the world, lives. 
Now many Mennonites will have no reason to 
wander into the city. I fear the urban and non- 
urban worlds will further separate. Lest you 
think there is something especially wrong 
about us Lancaster Mennonites, I recently 
read that Provident Bookstore is also moving 
out of downtown Kitchener. Does anybody 
sense a trend? 

I don't want to be too hard on those Mup- 
pies moving out of the city. Many are my 
friends and I hope they remain so! Many give 
a common reason for leaving—“children.” 
Muppies seem to believe the city 1s a fine place 
for themselves, but not their children. Space, 
schools and friends are usually cited as the 
problems in raising a family in the city. While 
Muppies complain about having grown up in 
isolation, they would rather rear their children 
in a more “protected” environment than the 
city. Funny, how we change our attitudes and 
behaviors. 

I am not suggesting that all Mennonites 
should be in the city. Clearly there are needs 
and reasons not to live here. However, I do 
believe that a significant segment of the Men- 
nonite church ought to be urban in calling and 
location. With the recent trends that I have 
been sensing, I am uncertain if such a body 
will emerge or continue to thrive. 

This matter has recently become more 
personal for me. I am a new father, so the 
issue of moving has taken on a new and inti- 
mate perspective. At this point we have no 
plans to move, but who knows what might hap- 
pen. Does anyone have advice? 


Emerson L. Lesher is a gerontologist at Philhaven 
Hospital and lives in the city of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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mentary film “Mennonites of Ontario.” 


Pennsylvania 


in Christ 
Church and Messiah College, Gran- 
tham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). Mon.— 
Fri. 8—5, Sat—Sun. by appointment. 
Admission: free. Collection of arti- 
facts; e.g., plain clothing, church fur- 
niture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 


Germantown Mennonite Museum, 6117 


Germantown Ave., Philadelphia (215- 
843-0943). Tues.Sat. 10—4, Sun. for 
groups by appointment. Admission: 
donation. Artifacts related to experi- 
ence, history, of Germantown Menno- 
nite community, oldest in America. 
Also available for tours: Johnson 
House, 17th-century Quaker home in 
Germantown; 1709 home of William 
Rittenhouse, first Mennonite minister, 
and responsible for first paper mill, in 
America. Images—The Germantown 
Mennonite Meetinghouse, continu- 
ously-building exhibit of photos, 
sketches, paintings, other depictions of 
Germantown church. 


1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 


Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). 
Apr.—Dec.: Mon.—Sat. 9-4, closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.—Mar. 
by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2, children 7—12 $1, children 
under 7 free, group rates available. 
Restoration and refurnishing of oldest 
still-standing Mennonite church in 
America, oldest building in Lancaster 
County; “Lancaster Mennonite Rural 
Life Collection.” 

HCR 63, Richfield 
(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
9-4. Admission: free. Family Bibles, 


fraktur, tools, clocks, of Juniata 
County Mennonites; archives and 
books. 


Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., 


Souderton (215-723-1700). Wed.—Sat. 
10—4, Sun. 2—4; other hours by ar- 
rangement. Admission: free. Exhibits 
reflecting experiences from nearly 
three centuries of Mennonite life in 
southeast Penna., symbolized in art, 
artifacts, literature, documents. 


Mennonite Historical Library and Ar- 


chives of Eastern Pennsylvania, Gre- 
bel Hall, Christopher Dock High 
School, 1000 Forty Foot Road, Lans- 
dale (215-362-0304). Wed.—Thurs. 
10—4, evenings and other times by ap- 
pointments. Collection includes gene- 
alogical and local history resources, 
16th & 17th century Bibles and rare 
books, 19th & 20th century personal 
collections, church records dating from 
18th century. 


The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 


course (717-768-7171). Open daily 
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9-5 except Sundays, Christmas. Ad- 
mission: varying. Amish and Menno- 
nite information and heritage center; 
three-screen documentary “Who Are 
the Amish?”; hands-on museum, 
Amish World, including Henry Lapp, 
Aaron Zook folk art collections; full- 
length feature film, Hazel’s People 
(May—Oct. only). 

Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs (814- 
622-2625). June—Oct.: Wed.—Sat. 1-5. 
Admission: adults $1, children $.50. 
Artifacts from homes, farms, shops, of 
early settlers in Casselman Valley; most 
complete rock and fossil collection in 
area. 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 


Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, | Goshen 
(219-533-3161). Jan.—June, Sept.—Dec.: 
Mon.—Sat. 8-5, Tues. 8 am—l0 p.m., 
Sun. 1—5; July: weekdays only 9-5; closed 
Aug., holidays. Admission: free. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. 
Main (SR I5N), Goshen (219-533-9511). 
Admission: free. © Graber Women: Draw- 
ings, paintings, ceramics, design by five 
members of one family, Oct. 5—Nov. 13. 


Kansas 


Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 
Bethel College, North Newton (316- 
283-2500). Sept.—May: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, 
Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston Col- 
lege, Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb.— 
May, Sept.—Dec.: Mon.—Fri. 9—5, Sat. 
11—5, Sun. 2—5. Admission: free. 

Ohio 

Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin (216- 
893-2842). April-December: 1—5 p.m. 
Admission: free. Works of contempo- 
rary Mennonite artists and Amish folk 
art. 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). 
Daily 8 a.m.—ll1p.m. Admission: free. 


Pennsylvania 


Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga 
Fine Arts Center, Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 276). Mid- 
Sept.—early May: Mon—Thurs. 9-4, 
Fri. 9-9, Sat—Sun. 2—5. Admission: 
free. © Contemporary craft objects from 
the Swan Gallery, Philadelphia, through 
OCES23S: 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St Intercourse 
(717-768-7171). Open daily 9-5 except 
Sundays, Christmas. Admission: Free. ¢ 
Watercolors, Woldemar Neufeld, Oct. 16— 
Nov. 14; Art 87, Nov. 20-21. fe) 
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Cholesterol 
by Glenda Knepp 


Our bodies are such fragile treasures. The 
intricacies of their workings confound me. Yet 
I am sure of at least two things which affect 
those workings: our years of living, and what 
we feed our bodies. 

We can respond to this in several ways. We 


can choose to accept with grace the aging of 


these earthen vessels, and to work within those 
limitations. Or we can despairingly cry, “Oh, 
everything is bad for us. I'll just eat what I feel 
like, when I feel like it. At least I'll die happy 
and well-fed.” 


WHAT'S COOKING? 
Making Peace With Enemy 


parents, and pass on a delicious soup recipe, 
deliciously low in fat and cholesterol, too. 


Nine Bean Soup 
Wash 2 cups nine-bean soup mix 
Cover with water, then bring to boil. 
Let soak at least one hour. 
Drain. 
Add: 2 qts. water 
1 Ib. diced turkey ham or 
turkey sausage 
Simmer until beans are soft. 


We can despairingly cry that everything 
is bad for us, or we can work within our 
dietary limitations. 


I am challenged by my parents who have 
chosen the better way, the first way. Living 
with those stiffening artery walls, the carotid 
artery occlusion, the high cholesterol, they are 
actively resisting the bodily invasion of that 
inimical trio, Miss Sugar, Mr. Salt and Friend 
Fat. 

And they do it in a low-key, attractive way, 
neither drawing attention to their sad lot in life 
nor to their valiant fight against the Enemy. As 
I talked with my folks about their limited diet, 
Mother said, “Why, we don't feel deprived. 
There's just lots we can eat—so many good 
things, all kinds of fruits and vegetables.” It’s as 
though they're living not in a bewildering 
maze of uncertainty but in an interesting puz- 
zle, putting all the pieces together in a gradu- 
ally developing picture. 

I visited them unexpectedly one noon- 
time, and their lunch of yogurt and sand- 
wiches was appealing. Ruby swirls of 
thickened currants sweetened the homemade 
yogurt. Whole wheat bread and cooked navy 
beans, seasoned as only Mother can, formed 
the basis for sandwiches. With condiments of 
horseradish, low-salt brown mustard, onion 
slices and crunchy lettuce, those sandwiches 
were tasty. 

‘Today Sister Two and I enjoyed lunch with 
our parents in that familiar kitchen, sitting 
around the same gray formica table. We 
savored nine-bean soup seasoned with 
smoked breast of turkey, along with lettuce 
salad and apple sauce. Whole wheat bread, 
honey and slices of low-fat farmer cheese com- 
pleted the menu. Oh, and for those not watch- 
ing salt and fat so carefully, crackers for the 
soup and soft margarine for the bread were 
also served. 

And as we ate and talked and laughed, I 
thought, “I want to share this soup, these mo- 
ments, with my friends.” I want to honor my 


Add: 1 large onion, chopped 

1 clove garlic, minced 

Yt. salt 

'/g t. pepper 

1 bay leaf 

'/ t. oregano 

Yo t. basil 

1 qt. tomato juice 
Simmer at least 30 minutes before serving. 
It’s even better made in advance, then re- 
heated. 


Nine Bean Soup Mix 

Combine equal quantities, at least one cup 
each, of as many of these beans as you have: 
red 

black 

pinto 

black-eyed peas 

split peas 

great Northern 

navy 

lima 

lentils 


Glenda Knepp, of Turner, Michigan, is the 
mother of two sons. She has “great fun running” as 
a means of following “the way of disciplined grace.” 


PUBLISHING NOTES 


eA_ revised, Japanese version of Doris 
Longacre’s Living More with Less has been pub- 
lished by Shalom Book House. In addition to 
translating the English, Mitsuko Yaguchi and 
Toshi Aratani solicited and edited 31 new- con- 
tributions from Japanese households. Along with 
Mary Cender Miller, English teacher at Hokusei 
Christian College, the editors made selections 
from the original that would fit Japanese culture. 


Zz 


Toshi Aratani 


e A pictorial history of Latin American Men- 
nonite colonies is due out in November. Written 
by Abe Warkentin, editor of Die Mennonitische 
Post, the 300-page volume tells the story of 


Mennonite ~ settlements in Bolivia, Belize 
and the Paraguayan Chaco. 
e Sarah Brubacher, an Old Order Mennonite 


from St. Jacobs, Ontario, who suffers from crip- 
pling rheumatoid arthritis, has compiled and pub- 
lished four coloring books. She selected the 
drawings from more than 3,000 submitted by 
readers of the Amish magazine Family Life. Fun to 
Colour, Books One and Two, the Farm and 
Field Colouring Book and Country Cousins 
Colouring Book are available to Canadians from 
the author at Route 1, St. Jacobs, and to others 
from Pathway Bookstore, Lagrange, Indiana. 


@ Also available from Pathway Bookstore is a 
recently-reprinted book of historical fiction, A 
Lantern in the Window. Out of print for many 
years, the 1962 book tells a story about Quakers 
and the Under ground Railroad that helped runa- 
way slaves. 


e A new translation of one of Menno Simons’ 


writings into modern Dutch has been published 
by the Doopsgezinde Historische Kring, the 
Dutch Mennonite Historical Fellowship. W. 


Bergsma translated the book and wrote one of 


two introductions. S. Voolstra wrote the other. 


¢ Herald Press has published Mennonite Coun- 
try-Style Recipes and Kitchen Secrets: The 
Prize Collection of a Shenandoah Valley Cook 
by Esther H. Shank. Other recent books from 
Herald include Ruth Nulton Moore’s Ghost Town 


Mystery for 9-to-13 year-olds and Church Growth 
Under Fire by C. Wayne Zunkel. 


@ The Ontario Women’s Mission and Service 
Commission has commissioned Lorraine Roth to 
write a history of Mennonite women in Ontario. 


@ Roy S. Koch is the author of Ten Steps to Your 
Personal Pentecost. The book is available from 
Mennonite Renewal Services, Goshen, Indiana. 


@ CMBC Publications has released Gesammelte 
Gedichte und Prosa, a new edition of the col- 
lected poems and prose of Mennonite writer Fritz 
Senn. The book is edited by Victor G. Doerksen 
and ts available from the publisher in Winnipeg. 


¢ First Fruit is the title of a book of color photos by 
Ken Kliewer, a physician from Altona, Manitoba. 
The book was published to raise money for a 
church building for the South Park Mennonite 
Brethren congregation. 


e The Lancaster (Pennsylvania) Mennonite His- 
torical Society has started a “Mennonite Sources 
and Documents Series” 
Tennessee John Stoltzfus: Church-Related 
Documents and Family Letters, edited by Paton 
Yoder. Stoltzfus was an Amish leader who was a 
pioneer in Tennessee. The managing editor for 
the series is Irvin Horst, the society’s scholar-in- 
residence, who is a former history professor at the 
University of Amsterdam and Eastern Mennonite 
College. 
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¢ Mennonite Central Committee has published 
My Vision, a collection of poems, stories, draw- 
ings and songs about peace by schoolchildren in 
India. The selections were compiled by Shirley 
Rodrigues, an Indian staff person with MCC in 
Calcutta. 


¢ Strangers and Pilgrims is the title of a history 
of the Croghan (New York) Conservative Men- 
nonite Church. Author Arlene Yousey traces the 
congregation's history from the 1830s, when the 


with the publication of 


founding members immigrated from Europe, to 
the 1980s, 


@ Cornelia Lehn has been commissioned to write 
a history of the Conference of Mennonites in 
British Columbia. 


® Palatine Mennonite Census Lists, 1664—1793, 
lists where many Amish and Mennonite families 
lived in Germany before emigrating to North 
America. The book is compiled by Hermann and 
Gertrud Guth and J. Lemar and Lois Ann Mast, 
and is available from Mennonite Family History, 
Elverson, Pennsylvania. 


¢ The Kingdom of God, a set of two 16-minute 
Bible teaching videotapes in Spanish, has been 


jointly produced by the Hispanic media associate 


for Mennonite Board of Missions and the Puerto 
Rico Mennonite Conference. The videos, a study 
of the beatitudes, are available from Elias Acosta at 
MBM, Elkhart, Indiana. 


e Hand in Hand: A Model for Mission is the title 
of a nine-minute video on Mennonite work 
in Puerto Rico. It was produced by Elias Acosta 
and is available from Sisters and Brothers Inc., 
Goshen, Indiana. 


e A five-part video series, At Home with the 
Family, features John and Naomi Lederach dis- 
cussing self-perception, family relationships, mar- 
riage and sex. The series was produced by the 
Mennonite Board of Congregational Ministries 
and 1s available from Sisters and Brothers. 


@ Mennonite Conciliation Service, Akron, Penn- 
sylvania, has released When You Disagree. ..,a 
l)-unit cassette tape series on conflict and media- 
tion. Units average 16 minutes in length and come 
with activity and discussion suggestions. Mark 
Beach produced and edited the series, which 1s 
narrated by Nancy Sider. A slide/tape production 


on congregational conflict and a video of the me- 
diation process are also available from MCS. 
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Why Not Celebrate!, Sara Wenger Shenk. Good Books, 1987. 188 pages. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Duane M. Sider 


“Without a history, without a tradition on 
which to stand, we are shallow folk indeed.” 
Guided by the keen, intuitive wisdom of this 
insight, Sara Wenger Shenk has written a 
book which seems initially a light buffet of 
suggestions for occasional celebrations, but 
which ultimately provides a nourishing, full- 
course reflection on the celebrative life. 

For Shenk, celebration is more than a mo- 
mentary enthusiasm for the great achieve- 
ments of life. It is, rather, a constant, urgent, 
wondering response to both the life- gen 
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reality of God’s presence and the “wordy 
austerity” of much Christian worship. 

In Shenk’s view, our celebrations are 
often constricted and colorless. “Why have 
our religious imaginations withered?” she 
asks. “Why has worship become a dry rut 
instead of a wellspring of new life?” Largely 
because we have forgotten, she suggests. We 
have forgotten who we are. We have forgot- 
ten who God is. And we have forgotten what 
we are doing, and why. 

Celebration is thus a conscious process of 
remembering. In celebrating we remember 
our full human value and vulnerability in 
God’s creation. We remember the life that 
courses from one generation to the next, 
through us to our children. We remember 
our temporality and our eternality. And we 
remember God as both the source and the 
sufficiency of our being. Celebrate, lest we 
forget! 

The remembering which celebration re- 
quires is both deliberate and imaginative. In 
remembering we assemble those structures 
of identity which have shaped us and fashion 
from them a design for life and faith in our 
own time. Those patterns, new and old, be- 
come the celebrative rituals which provide 
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us security and direction. The acts and ac- 
tivities of celebration become, in the author’s 
words, “a steady place to stand.” 

In urging us toward a life of celebration, 
Why Not Celebrate! offers a variety of crea- 
tive possibilities grouped around the 
rhythms of the day, week, year and occasion- 
al life experiences. Drawing primarily upon 
the experiences of Reba Place Church in 
Evanston, Illinois, where Shenk is an affiliate 
member, the book emphasizes activities 
which stress the importance of family, the 
scriptures, communication, simplicity, com- 
munity, movement, symbols, history (there 
is a generous representation of Jewish tradi- 
tions) and practicality. 

Shenk introduces each section with de- 
lightful yet probing observations about the 
ways in which our lives plead for celebration. 
“We cannot divide the spiritual from the 
practical,” she writes. “We are amphibious 
beings, creatures of spirit and of sense. . . . I 
want to breathe in fresh air, bandage a bleed- 
ing knee, pick up trash around the neighbor- 
hood, cook a meal and know that what I do is 
all done for the love of God.” 

Why Not Celebrate! is styled for easy ac- 
cess and invites browsing. A detailed table of 
contents lists each entry and the text marks 
exercises clearly with bold headings and 
numbers and sharp graphics. But this book 
also deserves a thorough reading. Sara 
Wenger Shenk has learned to pay attention 
to life, and if we will but attend her voice we 
will also learn something of the meaning of 
celebration. 


Duane M. Sider is a member of the pastoral team of 
Community Mennonite Church, Harrisonburg, Virgima. 


FQ price—$7.96 


(Regular price—$9.95) 


Becoming Anabaptist, J. Denny 
Weaver. Herald Press, 1987. 176 pages. 
$14.95. 


Reviewed by Michael A. Meneses 


It has been said that if you don’t know 
where you've been, you probably don’t know 
where you are or where you're going. J. 
Denny Weaver's book is an attempt to 
reconstruct the origins of 16th century 
Anabaptism in light of recent historical 
findings, in order to establish a framework 
for present and future church-building. 

Three-quarters of the book consists of 
historical narrative, which forms a literary 
mosaic of the birth of Anabaptism. De- 
pending on the extent of the reader’s his- 
torical knowledge, 
the narrative may 
assume either too 
much or too little. 
Scholars may find 
the book overly 
simplified, — with 
too much left un- 
said or relegated 
to footnotes. The 
lay reader, on the 
other hand, may 
find the names, 
places and dates . : 
tedious. This mosaic could use more Color 
ing of circumstance, more development of 
character. Rare is the author that can write 
history as an epic drama. 

Weaver is at his most engaging in the last 
chapter, in which he discusses the meaning 
of Anabaptism. This is the life and heartbeat 
of the book. Insightful, challenging and lu- 
cid, it provides an encouraging interpreta- 
tion of Anabaptism for people seeking to 
find strength of faith and clarity of vision in 
the Anabaptist/Mennonite tradition. The 
author excites the mind and imagination to 
renew the Anabaptist vision in today’s 
world—a challenge no Mennonite/Anabap- 
ust should ignore. 


J. Denny 


Foreword by CO 


Michael A. Meneses is paster of Emmanuel 
Mennonite Church, Surprise, Arizona, and is editor of 
The Southwest Messenger, the news magazine of 
Southwest Mennonite Conference. 


FQ price—$11.96 


(Regular price—$14.95) 
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You Know You’re a Mother 
hen. ..., Melodie M. Davis. Zon- 
dervan, 1987. 92 pages. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Carolyn Yoder 


New mothers and those with young 
children will find Melodie Davis's latest book 
like a refreshing visit with a candid group of 
friends who have a delightful sense of 
humor. In a flowing but concise style; the 
authors tells how she and other women have 
dealt positively with the changes and stresses 
that inevitably come with having children. 
Although not a how-to guide, the book 
provides many helpful hints on topics such 
as discipline, keeping the house tidy and 
finding time for oneself. 

The ten chap- 
ter titles begin, 
“You know you're 
a mother when 
ae and are 
completed with a 
phrase about an 
aspect of mother- 
ing that is gen- 
erally —_ negative. 
Instead of be- 
moaning the loss 
of freedom, how- 
ever, Davis looks at 
how negatives can be turned into creative, 
realistic goals. The subtitle of each chapter 
states these goals. For example, “Your 
Drawers Seem Strangely Alive with 
Crawling Little Things” is balanced with 
“Keep your home respectably ordered, but 
not fanatically clean.” 

Another strength of the book is the list of 
discussion questions at the end of each 
chapter. 

In comparison to the chuckles and uplift 
the book gave me, my criticism of a few 
overworked examples, such as eating off 
your boss’s plate at an important business 
lunch, seem like nit-picking. 

You Know You’re a Mother When. . . is 
an invitation to creative goal-setting not only 
in mothering but in all of one’s life. The 
book’s existence is proof that the goals are 
realistic. I always wondered how Melodie 
managed to write books while mothering 
toddlers. The answer is in the chapter on 
eating parsley offthe boss’s plate. 


Carolyn Yoder, Harrisonburg, Virginia, teaches 
mediation skills to children in public schools (and, she 
says, to her own three children at home). 


FQ price—$3.96 


(Regular price—$4.95) 


The Rich and the Poor, Car 
Kreider. Herald Press, 1987. 168 pages. 
$8.95. 


Reviewed by J.B. Miller 


This book by a Christian economist and 
professor is a study of the differences be- 
tween the developed countries and the poor, 
less developed countries (LDCs). 

Targetted toward the person who does 
not have a strong international economics 
background, the book begins with an 
economic comparison of various nations. 
Chapter 2 is particularly helpful in describ- 
ing the characteristics of LDCs, such as rap- 
id population growth and _ subsistence 
production. 

A later chapter 
deals with how the 
LDCs might im- 
prove their eco- 
nomic status with- 
out losing their 
cultural identities. 
Emphasis is placed 
on education, in- 
dustrial —develop- 
ment, rural and 
agricultural devel- 
opment and health 
issues. The author 
treats the issue of population in some detail, 
outlining the tremendous difficulties the 
LDCs face in slowing the rate of population 
growth. The final chapter outlines how peo- 
ple may respond to the issues presented. 

The book’s strength lies in its readable 
style. The author has taken a difficult subject 
and made it understandable to the average 
reader—no small feat. One weakness is the 
author’s occasional use of the first person, 
which is distractive. 

In a period when packaging is increas- 
ingly important to the consumer, the book 
suffers most from a poorly designed cover. 
‘Too many messages are being attempted by 
its photos and layout. 

The book will be particularly helpful as a 
study aid for Sunday school classes or small 
groups. It should be read by persons who 
believe that their faith requires them to work 
at narrowing the disparity that exists be- 
tween the world’s haves and have-nots. 
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J.B. Miller, Sarasota, Florida, 1s a member of 
Bahia Vista Mennonite Church and is senior vice 
president of Citizens and Southern National Bank of 
Florida. 


FQ price—$7.16 


(Regular price—$8.95) 


Mrs. Tibbles and the Special 
Someone, Jeanine Wine. Good Books, 
1987. 32 pages. $12.95. 


Reviewed by Laura Draper 


Mrs. Tibbles and the Special Someone 
is truly a special book. Refreshing and 
encouraging, it lingers with its readers, child 
or adult, reminding them of the greatness of 
small pleasures and the unqualified 
goodness of caring for someone by serving. 

Mrs. ‘Tibbles works hard all day selling 
shoes in a department store. At the end of 
the day her tired feet ache. One of the 
author’s empathetic illustrations portrays 
kind but weary Mrs. Tibbles rubbing her 


feet as she rests for a moment. Before 
Mrs. Tibbles goes 

home, her super no 7 M 
visor tells her that Mas, TiaLts 

a very special per- 

son will be in the ga omeane 
store the following St a 


day. 

Like Martin the 
cobbler in Tolstoy’s 
classic tale, Mrs. 
Tibbles looks all 
day for the special 
someone. Is it the 
new man at the 
jewelry counter who looks, monocled, down 
his nose at her? Or is it the famous lady who 
gives autographs to her admirers and 
spends “three hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars in the shoe department alone”? 

Unlike Tolstoy’s story, one who serves her 
rather than someone she serves is the special 
someone. However, before all is done, Mrs. 
Tibbles becomes a special someone to 
another—isn't this also the way of the 
kingdom? 

Jeanine Wine’s illustrations reflect a 
child-like perspective full of warmth and 
fascinating detail. Her story begs to be read 
again and again. I plan to share it before our 
congregation's next footwashing service. My 
daughter chose it as one of a select few books 
to take with her on vacation. 


Laura Draper is the mother of a 3-year-old 
daughter, Christian Education Coordinator at 


Souderton Mennonite Church and chairperson of 
Francoma Conference’s Joseph People drama ministry. 


FQ price—$10.36 


(Regular price—$12.95) 
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The Beachy Amish Mennonite 
Fellowship’ Churches, Elmer S. 
Yoder. Diakonia Ministries, 1987. 444 pages. 
$11.00. 


Reviewed by Paton Yoder 


Elmer Yoder’s account of the origin and 
growth of the Beachy Amish movement, 
written at the request of its leaders, is careful 
and thorough, but at the same time, sympa- 
thetic—a balance not easily maintained. 

The Beachy Amish church had its ori- 
gins in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury in three Pennsylvania counties— 
Somerset, Lancaster and Mifflin. The root 
of this separation from the Old Order 
Amish stems primarily from the question of 
whether to shun those who left the Old 
Order to unite 
with a somewhat 
more permissive 
Amish or Amish 
Mennonite group. 
Later accretions to 
the Beachy Amish 
fellowship came af- 
ter their decision 
to permit the own- 
ership of automo- 
biles. Still later—in 
the 1950s—many 
Amish who had 
participated in Voluntary Service, and those 
who were influenced by tent evangelistic ser- 
vices conducted by Mennonites and the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for missionary 
outreach, also joined. 

Particularly well done is the author’s his- 
torical treatment of the Mezdung (shunning; 
Chapter 5). His interpretation of the origi- 
nal Amish division of the 1690s from the 
Amish viewpoint was surprisingly persua- 
sive and pulled this reviewer up short! 
Somewhat less thoroughly researched than 
his principal chapters is Yoder’s introducto- 
ry material on “The Amish in the Amer- 
icas.. More thorough research than that 
used by Yoder, for example, is available on 
the Diener Versammlungen of 1862—78 (pages 
70—73) and concerning the historicity of the 
widow Yoder (page 64). Nevertheless, this 
volume is highly recommended reading for 
anyone interested in another endeavor in 
radical discipleship as practiced by a body of 
Anabaptists. 


The Beachy 
Mennunite Flow? 


Paton Yoder, Goshen, Ind., is a retired professor of 


history. He is editor of Tennessee John Stoltzfus: 
Amish Church-Related Documents and Family 
Letters, and is currently working on a history of Amish 
church affairs in the nineteenth century. 


FQ price—$8.25 


(Regular price—$11.00) 
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Turn Again to Life, Abraham 
Schmitt. Herald Press, 1987. 134 pages. 
$8.95. 


Reviewed by Donald Steelberg 


Each of us has had the experience of 
grieving, if not for the death of a family 
member, then over some other loss: divorce, 
failing health or the identity loss that comes 
with a job termination. Abraham Schmitt’s 
Turn Again to Life offers that healing 
which comes as one reflects under the 
leading of a skilled mentor. 

What Schmitt has done is to share stories 
of persons he has counseled. They repre- 
sent a wide variety of situations: suicides, 
sudden death, a professional person facing 
early retirement or 
career change be- 
cause of ill health. 

More accurately, 
Schmitt allows | 
his counselees to ~ 
share their stories 
through the pro- 
cess of journaling. 
Readers will find 
this to be the 
book’s strong. vir- 
tue, for it shows a 
method they may : 
employ for their own journey back to whole- 
ness. 

Equally helpful because of their simplic- 
ity and directness are the chapters one 
would expect to find in a book on grief ther- 
apy: discussions of the emotional phases of 
grief, unhealthy dying and unhealthy griev- 
ing, and a model for healthy grieving. What 
makes these chapters special is Schmitt’s 
confidence in the reader’s ability to do grief 
counseling. Step by step we are taken 
through what to say, what to expect as we 
talk with someone who is grieving. It turns 
out that these are the normal things we 
would do, or want to avoid doing, so that the 
one grieving may be helped. 

Not all of the stories are of equal merit. I 
did not find Schmitt’s eulogy for a suicide 
helpful. But the range of stories will appeal 
to many different needs. Because of their 
first-person reality, they trigger the memory 
of acquaintances who could be similarly 
helped to turn again to life. 


Turn Again 
to Life 


Donald Steelberg is pastor of Lorraine Avenue 
Mennonite Church in Wichita, Kansas. 


FQ price—$7.16 


(Regular price—$8.95) 


The White Feather, Ruth Eitzen 
with pictures by Allan Eitzen. Herald Press, 
1987. 64 pages. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Harriet Bicksler 


I didn't know whether my eight-year-old 
son, who loves to dress up as an Indian chief, 
would like The White Feather, a low-key, 
illustrated children’s story for ages 6—10 that 
isn't filled with the usual stuff of cowboy- 
and-Indian games. 

The story is told from the point of view of 
Abe, a young Quaker boy living with his 
family in a white settlement. Fears of being 
massacred by Indians drive away all but 
Abe’s family, who decide to stay unarmed 
and alone in the settlement. When Indians 
in war dress come 
one day looking 
for guns, they find 
none and are treat- 
ed hospitably by 
the family. Before 
they leave, the 
leader sticks a long 
white feather above 
their door, a sign 
of peace between 
the family and the 
Indians. 

When I asked 
my son what he thought of the story, he 
answered simply, “It was good.” “Whyp” 
“Because I like Indians.” Aside from subject 
matter, the book’s appeal lies in its suspense 
and satisfying ending; the narration from a 
child’s point of view, with the child par 
ticipating in a crucial scene; and the use of 
a symbol (the feather) to remember. 

Parents looking for children’s books 
which demonstrate peacemaking skills will 
like The White Feather. Eitzen helps to 
dispel negative stereotypes of Native 
Americans. In addition, the story shows, 
without preaching, that instead of becoming 
prisoners of their fears or stockpiling arms 
to defend themselves, people can act 
positively and nonviolently to make friends 
out of enemies. 


Harriet Bicksler lives in Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia. She is editor of Shalom!, a journal published by 
the Board for Brotherhood Concerns of the Brethren in 
Christ church. 
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MUSIC TRENDS 


A Timbrel in My Hand 


by Carol Ann Weaver 


Once upon a time, not long after dino- 
saurs stalked the earth, women and men 
learned to communicate with each other by 
vocal grunts, long sustained pitches, short 
blats of sound. Speech was separated from 
song, as the heavens were separated from 
the earth. And it was good. But women and 
men took to arguing among themselves as to 
who was the greater. Women became “help- 
mates” to men. Moses’ word became law, not 
Miriam’, his sister’s. Tribes were “of Judah” 
not “of Judith.” 


concerto concepts of performer “conquer- 
ing” or conductor “ruling over.” 

Music free from Hi-tech as King. 

Music free to be unmanaged, un- 
amplified, unprocessed, unrecorded, un- 
published as have been the very birth-giving 
wails of our mothers. 

Music as joy—unatraid of pain, full of 
ecstacy. 

So, it was no coincidence that the sum- 
mer of 1987 found me again collaborating! 
with Waterloo poet, English professor and 


under names of 

many men? 

There had to be a song that kept these 
ancient women going (nameless and named) 
as they bore sons to men, as they spun out 
their lives in the dry lands outside of Eden. 
Somehow their echo is still ringing in our 
ears. The dignified words of the Old Testa- 
ment will never be changed, but every day 
we are called, lured into singing newer and 
newer testaments—of our own lives, of 
earlier lives—and we find that we may 


We have a memory of our past, even if it has 
not been told to us. It is written into our bones, 


As women were needed to carry on the 
lines of men, they began to wonder what had 
been their laws, their words of the Divine, 
their tribal customs, their songs. It then be- 
came important that they write their own 
songs, construct their own rites and rituals, 
tell their own stories, lest their spirits wander 
on the desert for yet another 4,000 years. 

I too searched for my own song, realizing 
that my music comes out of my spirituality 
and out of love for my life and for all life 
around me. 

As I become freer of patriarchal think- 
ing, I realize much of today’s music (mine 
included) has been all too victimized by hi- 
erarchies, has been dominated by male 
cultural traits of competition, one-up-man- 
ship, addiction to faddishness, restriction to 
concert situations and desire to be immor- 
talized. My voice, one of billions, is as impor- 
tant as any other. This / know as I grow more 
free of earlier thinking which would so love 
to compare me only with the “great com- 
posers” of the past. But now I know that my 
inner song is full of: 

Music as peace-loving and peacemaking. 
Music as healing. 

Music as cooperative, as gathering, as col- 
lecting, as embracing all of life. 

Music as celebration rather than com- 
petition. 

Music as the throb of the earth’s pulses. 
Music as love—for women, for men, for 
Mother Earth, for all creatures. 

Music as ritual. 

Music as intuition. 

Music as empowerment, life-loving, life- 
giving. 

Music which breathes from 7n to out. 

Music free from status games, such as 


our bloodstream. 


friend Judith Miller in the composition of 


Timbrel in Her Hand, a work on the lives and 
stories of several under-represented Old Tes- 
tament women. Judith chose such women as 
Miriam, the wife of Lot, Rebekah, the five 
daughters of Zelophehad, and many others 
as main characters in her poetic script, al- 
lowing these women to cry, laugh, dance and 
dream. Avoiding sarcasm, but including 
many ironies and much humour in her poe- 
try, Judith enables these ancient women to 
reach across the millenia and whisper wom- 
en-truths into my inner ear. “I never could 
think of God as anything other than an old 
woman with extremely capable hands,” she 
writes at the beginning of the work. 

‘Together we are creating a dramatic work 
which will be spoken, sung, played and 
danced, and can be performed multiple 
times by many others besides the premiere 
performers here in Ontario. The songs Iam 
writing to Judith’s poetry are more lyrical 
than what I have composed in decades. As I 
sing through these down-to-earth, stalwart, 
Old ‘Testament women, I hear a circle being 
cast which brings me together with them, 
which allows time to be cyclic, non-linear 
and vastly more eternal than the law and the 
prophets. I find myself happy to compose 
songs about these noble, human women— 
who are myself and whose names have 
become: 


names 

tangled names 

cousins lost 

daughters of the blood of our mothers 
but not of their names 

masquerading now 

hidden 


be singing the same songs as these women 
of old. 

We have a memory of our past, even if it 
has not been told to us. It is written into our 
bones, our bloodstream. Knowing that our 
songs are everlasting allows us, along with 
Miriam, to sing with a timbrel in our hands. 
Our song is our faith; it travels beyond us. 


'Afterday, 1984, a multi-media, anti-war com- 
position, was our first collaboration. 

2Used by permission from Judith Miller’s text to 
Timbrel in Her Hand. 


Carol Ann Weaver is a pianist, composer and 
teacher of music at Conrad Grebel College, 
Waterloo, Ontario. 
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QUARTERLY NEWS 


Brian Gingrich Fuses Jazz, Faith 


Mennonites have been known for their 
integrity, not their swing. But Chicago musi- 
cian Brian Gingrich is trying to prove that 
the two are not incompatible. 

As a Mennonite who plays jazz profes- 
sionally, Gingrich has about as many col- 
leagues as a surfer in North Dakota. But as 
Gingrich describes it, his involvement in jazz 
and avant-garde rock seems less notable for 
its distance from the Mennonite mainstream 
than for its similarities with other demand- 
ing jobs in the arts and the professions. 

A native of rural Metamora, Illinois, 
Gingrich began taking piano lessons in kin- 
dergarten. In junior high school, he taught 
himself electric bass out of a desire to play 
what he ‘ ‘thought at the time was more excit- 
ing music” — Top 40 rock. 

Gingrich was in several rock bands in 
junior high and high school, performing 
songs by such groups as R.E.O. Speed- 
wagon, Foghat and Deep Purple. 

As he learned his instrument, however, 
he became increasingly bored with the sim- 
ple bass lines he was expected to play. So 
Gingrich began listening to the evening jazz 
program on a local public radio station. 

What he heard was jazz-rock fusion— 
instrumental music by such artists as Jeff 
Beck, the Mahavishnu Orchestra and Jean- 
Luc Ponty, rock-based but more complex. 
From fusion, the transition to playing in a 
high school jazz band was an easy one. 

Although Gingrich’s parents would have 
preferred to see him play classical music, 
they were “real supportive” of his involve- 
ment in rock and jazz, even loaning him 
money to buy instruments. Their concerns, 
he says, had more to do with the lifestyle 
often associated with contemporary music 
than with the music itself: “They were con- 
cerned that I didn't get involved with the 
wrong element.” 

In the fall of 1979, Gingrich enrolled in 
Goshen (Indiana) College. At Goshen he 
majored in music and played bass with 
the college jazz band. He also met his wife, 
Laurie Lehman Gingrich, a French major 
from Archbold, Ohio. 

After the couple’s graduations (Laurie in 
1983, Brian a year later), they moved to 
Chicago, where Laurie earned a master’s de- 
gree in information sciences from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She now works for a large 
law firm. 

Since this past January, Gingrich has 
worked full time as a freelance musician. 
That means playing at weddings, bar mitz- 
vahs and corporate award ceremonies, usu- 
ally with people he hasn't met before they 
perform together. The band members wear 
tuxedos and use a book of chord charts to 
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play everything from big band tunes to 
whatever 1s ‘op 40 at the time. 

‘Top 40? “You can’t make a living doing 
jazz,’ Gingrich explains. Even with rock and 
pop dates, he continues, being a full-time 
musician is only possible because “my wife 
brings in a big enough salary for both of us.” 

Such a situation is not unusual: “Most 
musicians I know in Chicago have to resort 
to a day job outside of music or else live at 
home with their parents.” 

For both aesthetic and moral reasons, 


Gingrich dislikes a lot of the music he plays. 
“There's a business to everything, but Top 40 
music is just a product,” he says. “It’s nothing 
anyone could confuse with high art.” 

In addition, he finds the lyrics to many 


songs objectionable: “I feel real bad 
everytime I have to play a song like ‘Addicted 
to Love’ And that’s what I have to do.” 

Gingrich also struggles with the issue of 
how much equipment to have. He currently 
owns an upright, fretless bass; a five-string 
bass; a Chapman stick (a 10-string instru- 
ment fingered with both hands, somewhat 
like a piano); an amplifier; and home studio 
equipment, including synthesizers and a 
multi-track recorder. He estimates the total 
investment at “easily over $10,000.” 

“For me it’s always a question of where you 
draw the line,” he says. “I kept working a day 
job so that I could buy more equipment, be- 
cause the sounds I heard in my head I 
couldn't get out with the equipment I had.” 

Electronic gadgets become obsolete al- 
most immediately, he notes, and can pro- 
duce what jazz-rock guitarist Pat Metheny 
calls “option anxiety”—too much choice. At 
the same time, good equipment is essential if 
Gingrich is to fulfill his goal of writing and 
recording film scores. 

The home studio also has enabled him to 
record an album, Prairie Safari, a collection 
of original instrumental numbers on which 
he plays all the instruments. The album is 
available on cassette tape for $5 and features 
cover art by ‘Teresa Pankratz, a Mennonite 


h Pellman 


FQ/Ke 


graphic artist who lives and works in 
Chicago. (It can be ordered by writing to 
5505 South Everett, Apt. 2E, Chicago, IL 
60637) 

According to Gingrich, the tape repre- 
sents the type of music he would play if he 
could play anything he wanted. “It takes in- 
fluences from jazz and rock and what people 
are calling ‘New Age, ” he says. 

The album includes two antiwar num- 
bers and a song in which the artist pays trib- 
ute to his Anabaptist heritage. “Rumors of 
War” features battle-like synthesizer effects, 
while “The Right Side” uses a sound clip 
from U.S. Secretary of State George Schultz, 
in which Schultz claims the United States 
is “on the right side in Central America.” 
Gingrich’s Mennonite beliefs show even 
more clearly in “Remembering,” which 
quotes Georg Neumark’s hymn “If Thou 
But Suffer God to Guide Thee” (#314 in 
The Mennonite Hymnal). 

Using jazz in the church has been an in- 
terest of Gingrich’s ever since high school, 
when a jazz combo he was in played for 
several services at his home church. The 
group “basically got the reaction of a cold 
fish,” he recalls. The response was con- 
siderably warmer this past summer, when 
Gingrich and four other jazz musicians 
accompanied singing at Purdue °87, the 
Mennonite Church General Assembly 
held in West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Gingrich admits that jazz in the early 
part of this century was associated with un- 
savory activities, but he points out that 
“there's a historical precedent for jazz in the 
church in some of the work Duke Ellington 
did.” He also notes that other art forms have 
“had negative associations,” and argues that 
it should be possible for Christians to learn 
from people with very different convictions, 
whether Edgar Allan Poe in literature or the 
late rock guitarist Jimi Hendrix. 

For Gingrich, the ethical issues raised by 
playing jazz are not so different from those 
faced by Christians who are lawyers or doc- 
tors or in business. How does one keep faith, 
rather than career, as one’s primary commit- 
ment? How does one deal with the pressure 
to take shortcuts, to do what is easy rather 
than what is right? How can one be in the 
world but not of it? 

Yet for Gingrich, such struggles are 
joyous ones. Making music 1s for him an es- 
sential part of life which puts him in touch 
with himself and with God. 

“You’ve got to eat,” he says. “Well, you've 
got to make music. That’s when I’m really 
alive—when I have music in my head and | 
have to get it out.” —DG 


Members of a Pennsylvania choir tour present a quilt to a congregation of Mennonites and 
Baptists in Zhaporozhye in the Soviet Ukraine. 


Good Helps Kids Understand Russia 


The name of Elaine Good’s project sums 
up its goal: Operation Friendship. 

Good, who lives near Lititz, Pennsylva- 
nia, organized the sending of 14 quilts to the 
Soviet Union as a goodwill gesture this past 
summer. Now, she hopes to encourage bet- 
ter understanding of the USSR through a 
series of presentations to Mennonite girls’ 
and boys’ groups during the 1987-88 school 
year. 

Operation Friendship is one of several 
interrelated efforts by Mennonites to build 
bridges with the Soviet Union. Bek Linsen- 
meyer of First Mennonite Church in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, saw a television series last 
year that portrayed the USSR as an evil con- 
queror. ‘Io counter those unfriendly images, 
she decided to invite children to prepare 
drawings that could be sewn into comforters 
and sent as peace gifts to Soviet children. 

Her project inspired Good, who is Peace 


and Social Concerns Secretary for the Wom- | 


en’s Missionary and Service Commission of 
Lancaster Mennonite Conference. Together 
with Mennonite Central Committee East 
Coast director Jim Shenk, Good decided to 
invite Mennonites from eastern Pennsylva- 
nia to make quilts to send to the USSR, along 
with photos of the quiltmakers and their 
home churches. 

Soon after the idea was conceived, Shenk 
ran into Hiram Hershey, a Mennonite 
choral director from Harleysville, Pennsyl- 


vania. Hershey said that he was planning to 
lead a choir tour of the Soviet Union, and 
agreed to take the quilts along. 

The 33-member tour group gave the 
quilts to churches, schools and civic groups 
across the USSR. They also distributed the 
first batch of comforters. 

According to tour members, the gift pre- 
sentations were among the highlights of the 
17-day trip. But Good, who did not accom- 
pany the group, wanted to do more. So she 
borrowed slides from a retired businessman 
and pulled together all the information 
about the USSR that she could obtain from a 
social studies teacher at Conestoga Valley 
High School, the Soviet embassy in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the group, Educators for 
Social Responsibility. The result is an hour- 
long program that includes pictures, a 
crossword puzzle, a map study and an intro- 
duction to the Russian language. 

Good offers basic information about the 
USSR: “the fact that it has 15 republics and 
1] time zones, that kind of thing.” In addi- 
tion, she gives groups ideas for projects they 
can get involved in—including making 
quilts. 

“My main purpose is to enlarge people’s 
understanding of our need to love everyone, 
including those in the Soviet Union,” Good 
said. “The best way to get rid of an enemy 1s 
to make him a friend.” —DG 


How to Apply 
To Receive FQ — Free 


Festival, 


Quarterly. 


(through the International 
Subscription Fund) 


The International Subscription 
Fund is to assist persons overseas 
(excluding western Europe but 
including Central and South Americas) 
to receive FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
magazine free of charge. Overseas 
personnel of Mennonite programs and 
projects are also eligible. 

Qualified persons will receive a 
two-year subscription free. The 
signature of the congregational leader 
or organizational representative 
recommending the application — is 
required. 

It is suggested that the applicant be 
active (or interested) in the life of the 
church (not necessarily Mennonite) and 
have a fair command of the English 
language to qualify. 


Forward coupon to: 
Festival Quarterly 
International Subscription Fund 
3513 Old Philadelphia Pike 
Intercourse, PA 17534 


Date 
Name 
Address 
City 
Country 


Congregation 
Affiliation 


Address 


Verified by 
Representative 
signature 


title or relationship 
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For Sale 


The 
Meetingplace 


Restaurant 


154 West Hively 
Elkhart, Indiana 46517 


150 seat restaurant complete 
with equipment, furnishings 
in restaurant and greenhouse, 
completely redecorated, a 
good complete staff and an 
advantageous lease in Pierre 
Moran Mall. Possibility of 
decent terms for person(s) 
interested in continuing 
hospitality. 
Write or call: 
Belle Boyts (219) 295-5500 
or Jack Dueck (219) 533-5095 


November 20 and 21, 1987 
Featured Artists 


Susan Elaine Ebersole 


New York City 


Rodney Harder 
New York City 


Sponsored by 
he The People’s Place 
° Main Street 
Intercourse, PA 17534 
717-768-7171 


Summer 1987 


BORDERS 


A “Moving” Evening 


by Peter J. Dyck 


I have crossed many borders. One I 
crossed alone, in North America. I bought a 
movie camera. In 1941 I knew no Men- 
nonites that were making movies. But I was 
about to go to England, the blood-and-guts 
England that was fighting off Hitler before 
the U.S. was attacked at Pearl Harbor and 
also jumped into the war. That’s when I 
spotted that movie camera. It was a very 
ordinary 8mm movie camera, but for me, a 
farm boy from the prairies of Saskatchewan, 
it was as Modern as tomorrow and as essen- 


when we learned to know our people. 

One of our first public showings of 
“Berlin Exodus” was in a meadow on the 
dairy farm of Wilkens Howe near Morgan- 
town, Pennsylvania. A flat-bottomed truck 
served as podium and platform for the 
screen. We had some audiences who were 
skeptical of this technology. But what 
Elfrieda and I remember most about this 
memorable evening was not the crowd of 
over 5,000 people, most of them from con- 
servative Mennonite congregations, or the 


I stood beside the 
projector and watched 
one of the buckets 
coming down the aisle. 


tial as my passport. After the purchase 
was made I felt I was ready for my first 
Mennonite Central Committee (MCC) 
assignment. 

In England I filmed the ravages of war, 
the bombed cities and the frightened 
children that we evacuated to safety in the 
countryside. I filmed old people that we 
sheltered from the air raids in centers run by 
the Quakers. And I filmed the MCC mobile 
canteen and the clothing distribution. Ah 
yes, I also filmed Elfrieda Klassen, the lovely 
MCC nurse from Winnipeg. She said “yes” to 
me and to my hobby, and so I had a partner. 

For the next 43 years we made our movies 
together. We filmed in Europe and Africa, 
the Middle East and Latin America, as well 
as places in the U.S. and Canada. 

After England came Holland, then 
Germany and the refugees from Russia. We 
began to feel that we were not only on the 
right track with our hobby, but that the Lord 
was leading. C. F. Klassen, who had been 
showing our 8mm movies in the churches in 
Canada, wrote that people were able to see 
for the first time what before they had only 
heard and read about. However, the pictures 
were too small for the large audiences, 
he said. 

So we bought our first 16mm movie 
camera. That's when the refugee work 
began. We filmed “Berlin Exodus,” little 
realizing that this would turn out to be a 
documentary to be shown in the United 
Nations and at the State Department in 
Washington to help determine refugee 
eligibility. 

We showed the movie in many, many 
churches in Canada and the US. That’s 


bugs that the projector light attracted and 
that got squashed and smeared onto the 
film; what we remember most vividly is the 
offering. That has to be the only time in 
Mennonite history when an offering was 
taken with milk buckets quickly fetched 
from the nearby dairy farm. 

I stood by the projector approximately in 
the middle of that crowd and watched one of 
the buckets coming down the aisle. It got full, 
then fuller still. It seemed that the young 
usher knew that money rolled or folded 
tends to become spongy. When the bucket 
reached the end of the aisle a few feet away 
from me, he put in on the ground and stand- 
ing on one foot stomped the money down 
with the other. What a sight! The angels 
looked down from heaven and smiled, and I 
knew that the heart of these Mennonites was 
in the right place. 


Peter J. Dyck has spent a rich life shuttling 
refugees lo new homelands, overseeing relief programs 
and telling wise and witty stories. He and his wife, 
Elfrieda, live in Akron, Pennsylvama. 


FILM RATINGS 


La Bamba—Engaging. True story of Ritchie Val- 
ens, a teenage Chicano pop singer who died in a 
plane crash (with Buddy Holly) soon after achieving 
national stardom. Melodramatic at times, but worth- 
while. (6) ; 

The Big Easy—A delicious battle of wits between a 
mildly corrupt cop and a prim D.A. Romance in 
New Orleans, with some twists and_ turns. 
Somewhat hollow. (6) 


Dirty Dancing—Catskills in Summer °63. Young 
Jewish girl fascinated by muscular dancer twice her 
age. Dancing’s impressive, storyline’s mushy. (5) 
The Fourth Protocol—An espionage thriller about 
a British agent (Michael Caine) trying to track down 
KGB agents who are bent on setting off a small 
atomic bomb to sabotage NATO. (6) 


Full Metal Jacket—Stanley Kubrick’s Vietnam 
movie is a masterpiece of savage, dark sickness. A 
cinematic poem about nightmarish death. (7) 


Hamburger Hill—Another Vietnam picture, this 
one less imaginative and somehow plodding. A 
futile battle. (3) 


I’ve Heard the Mermaids Singing—Daydreams 
and disappointments of a temporary secretary. De- 


lightful dissection of the pompous pseudo-artistic 
world. (7) 


Jean de Florette—Reviewed below. (9) 


Matewan—Beautiful cinematography, strong faces 
and a 1920's coal-miners’ strike in West Virginia. 
Thoughtful. (6) 

My Life as a Dog—A gentle, wandering Swedish 
film about twelve-year-old Ingemar whose mother is 
dying of tuberculosis. Growing up bewildered. 
Wonderful. (7) 


Nadine—A Southern-fried yarn about two ‘Texas 
losers. Nadine and her estranged husband run afoul 
of a land developer. (5) 


No Way Out—A tense thriller set in Washington. 
International intrigue, abuse of power, murder and 
romance. Crackling. (7) 

A Prayer for the Dying—A powerful drama. An 
IRA agent tries to end his participation in the vio- 
lence. Against his better jadgment, he makes a last 
deal with the mob. A priest tries to intervene. (9) 


River’s Edge—A distressing film about a numb 
generation. A dark story. A teen kills a friend, brags 
about it, but no one cares. No feeling, no conscience. 
Film feels somewhat manipulative. (4) 


Roxanne—A charming update of Cyrano. Steve 
Martin portrays the fireman with the huge nose and 
the big soul. Daryl Hannah shines. (7) 
Stakeout—A superb cop story. Richard Dreyfuss 
and Emilio Estevez are tops, tracking the escaped 
killer by watching the girlfriend’s house. (7) 
Tampopo—This Japanese farce details the search 
by a restaurant owner for the perfect noodle recipe. 
(4) 

The Untouchables—An unforgettable entertain- 
ment. Prohibition gangs in Chicago, Al Capone and 
the earnest Eliot Ness. Witty and delectable. (8) 
The Whistle Blower—Fine acting can’t save an 
unbelievable story. A father investigates the death of 
his son who worked for British intelligence. (4) 
Wish You Were Here—An offbeat growing-up 
portrayal of a young girl in a 1951 English coastal 
town. Full of mood. (6) 

The Wolf at the Door—Artistically etched biogra- 
phy of artist Paul Gauguin. Donald Sutherland is 
tops. (6) 

Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective ona 
scale from 1 through 9, based on their sensitivity, 
integrity, and technique. 


Classic Film Explores Classic Conflict 


In the hubbub of flabby formula movies, 
yarns of teen rebellion, and an exciting but 
somewhat shallow menu of character studies 
and tense action pictures, Jean de Florette has 
all the bearing and depth of a classic. And no 
wonder. The French film has the complex 
simplicity of powerful literature, a tale of good 
and evil etched in the souls of small people in 
a distant time. This reviewer highly recom- 
mends Jean de Florette. 

Situated in southeastern France in the 
mid-1920’s, the drama unfolds in a poor rural 
setting. A young man returns from military 
service, lives with his only living relative, a 
somewhat well-to-do uncle whos getting on in 
years. Family pride is highly valued there. 

The young man Ugolin decides to grow 
flowers for a living. His first experiment goes 
well. But to grow a whole farm of carnations, 
he needs water, much water, much more water 
than he has. 

When is the last time you saw a fine 
film about getting control of a well? The 
neighboring farm used to have a well. How to 


unplug it? How to buy the farm cheap? How 
to chase off the owners who would never sell if 
they knew? 

Then a man from the city arrives who has 
inherited the coveted farm. He knows noth- 
ing of the well. In fact, his need of water 
almost kills him and his family. 

The acting by Gerard Depardieu, Yves 
Montand and Daniel Anteuil energizes the 
struggle with all the moods and motives of the 
human soul. Claude Berri directs with a skill- 
ful hand (he also produced and co-wrote). 
The masterful screenplay is based on the 
first of two novels by Pagnol; a second film, 
Manon of the Spring, is based on the sec- 
ond novel and will be released in North Amer- 
ica soon (the two films have received much 
acclaim in France and have broken box office 
records). 

One wonders why it is so seldom that such a 
richly literary but cinematic masterpiece 
reaches the screen. 

—MG 
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Welcome! 


When you visit southeastern 
Pennsylvania, be sure you visit the 
quaint village named Intercourse. Our 
staff operate the following 
establishments in the town, all along 
Route 340 east of Lancaster. 


The People’s Place, a 
person-to-person information and 
heritage center, featuring a three- 
screen documentary about the 
Amish, a hands-on museum, a 
well-stocked book shop, and 

a feature film set among the 
Mennonites. 


The Old Country Store, 
featuring the finest in handmade 
quilts and local crafts by more 
than 250 Amish and Mennonite 


craftpersons. 


Old Road Specialties, 
featuring antique reproductions of 
Amish quilts, furniture, dolls, and 
other folk art. 


The People’s Place Gallery, 
a gallery featuring art by Menno- 
nite-related artists. Also a large 
exhibit of the works of P. Buckley 
Moss. 


The Village Pottery, featur- 
ing pottery by a dozen superb 
Mennonite potters. 


All of the above are open daily (9-5) except Sundays 
and Christmas Day. Call 717/768-7171 or write The 
People’s Place, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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The Ubiquitous 
MCC Quilt 
by Katie Funk Wiebe 


e A Mennonite Central Committee worker in Botswana found to 
her dismay that after her shower she had locked herself out of her 
bedroom where all her clothes were. She was expected shortly at a 
meeting. A bath towel was hardly sufficient attire to go any where, 
especially in Botswana where modesty is a virtue. Looking around 
she noticed the multi-purpose MCC quilt covering a chair. Draping 
this tastefully about her, she went to the closest neighbor to call her 
husband to come home with another key. 


e In the Hillsboro MCC Self-Help Store, hammocks are hot items 
with male students who say they sleep better than dormitory beds. 
Female students store stuffed animals and such things in them. But 
one couple found even a better reason to go to the Self-Help shop. 
Before going to Kenya, they purchased all kinds of items crafted 
there to give away as souvenirs on their return, thus avoiding the 
hassle of buying, packing and going through customs.—Overheard 
at the Kansas All-Mennonite Women’s meeting. 


¢ Poet Jean Janzen tells of being introduced at a poetry workshop 
with the announcement that her poetry was coming out in a new 
book Three Mennonite Poets. At the end of the evening a partici- 
pant came to her to make sure she had heard correctly. Was Jean in 
fact a three-men-a-night poet? 


¢ Long before Walter Klassen’s book on the distinctiveness of Ana- 
baptism appeared, a young Mennonite got it right—while in a semi- 
conscious state. A student working at Laurelville Camp suffered a 
mild concussion in an accident. On the hospital emergency table, he 
answered the admission clerk’s questions incoherently until he was 
asked “Religion—Catholic or Protestant?” Lifting his head from the 
pillow, he said, loudly and clearly, “Neither, 'm a Mennonite!” 
—Edgar Metzler, Elkhart, IN 


e Atarural Mennonite church hymnsing in the East, two elderly 
song leaders were both eager to lead. The first one made a long 
speech saying he felt Mennonites should not sing “When the Roll is 
Called Up Yonder, I'll Be There,” because it sounded like bragging. 
The second song leader, hard of hearing, beamed when he got up 
and said, “I couldn't hear all the brother said, but I caught, ‘When the 
Roll is Called Up Yonder’ That’s my favorite song! Let’s all sing it!” 
With broad grins, the congregation sang—Corlene Schulz, Burn 
Oak, MI 


e While in Toronto, an Old Order Mennonite from Waterloo started 
to walk in the direction of the landmark King Edward Hotel. A taxi 
pulled up beside him and the driver asked, “King Edward?” “No, just 
Edward Martin from Waterloo,” he replied—Maurice Martin in 
Christian Living. 


e Cornelius Harder of Didsbury, Alberta, explains how he learned 
to build a house. In the late fall of 1927, the first minister at a wedding 
started out with the topic: “Marriage is like building a house.” After 
an hour or so the house was only semi-finished, but the minister who 
was to marry the couple had not appeared, so he started all over 
again. This time 2 x 4 by 2x4, nail by nail, room by room he ex- 
plained how to build a house. Then he added more rooms until 
5 p.m. when the marrying preacher finally arrived. He had missed 
the train —The Harder Heritage 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a writer of many books and articles, and an English 
professor at Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories and anecdotes that you've 
experienced or heard. We are not interested in stock jokes — we want human 
interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep your submissions to no 
more than 100 words and send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to the anecdotes she selects. 


COMMENT 


‘Not the Ten Suggestions. . . 


In the place of truth, we have discovered 
facts. For moral absolutes, we have 
substituted moral ambiguity. We now com- 
municate with everyone and say absolutely 
nothing. We have reconstructed the Tower of 
Babel, and it is a television antenna: a thou- 
sand voices producing a daily parody of de- 
mocracy, in which everyone’s opinion is 
afforded equal weight, regardless of sub- 
stance or merit. Indeed it can even be ar- 
gued that opinions of real weight tend to 
sink with barely a trace in television’s ocean 


by ‘Ted Koppel 


baser instincts provide the grist for journal- 
ism’s daily mill. What a huge, gaping void 
there would be in our informational flow 
and in our entertainment without the rou- 
tine violation of the Sixth Commandment, 
“Thou shalt not murder.” The Gary Hart 
campaign floundered ... on violations of 
the Seventh Commandment, “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery.” 

Relevant? Of course the Commandments 
are relevant. Simply because we use differ- 
ent terms and tools, the Eighth Command- 


y 


most identical words. “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” So much for 
our obligations toward our fellow man. 
That’s what the last five Commandments are 
about. 

The first five are more complex in that 
they deal with figures of moral authority. 
The Fifth Commandment requires us to 
honor our father and mother. Religious 
scholars through the years have concluded 
that it was inscribed on the first tablet 


In its purest form truth is not a polite tap on the shoulder. 


of banalities. 

Our society finds truth too strong a med- 
icine to digest undiluted. In its purest form, 
truth is not a polite tap on the shoulder. Itis a 
howling reproach. What Moses brought 
down from Mt. Sinai were not the Ten Sug- 
gestions. They are commandments. Are, not 
were. The sheer brillance of the Ten Com- 
mandments is that they codify in a handful 


of words acceptable human behavior, not 


just for then or now, but for all time. 
Language evolves. Power shifts from one 
nation to another. Messages are transmitted 
with the speed of light. Man erases one fron- 
tier after another. And yet we and our behav- 
ior and the Commandments which govern 
that behavior remain the same. The tension 
between those Commandments and our 


It is a howling reproach. 


ment is still relevant to the insider trading 
scandal. The Commandments don't get 
bogged down in methodology. Simple, to the 
point: “Thou shalt not steal.” Watch the 
Iran-contra hearings and keep the Ninth 
Commandment in mind, “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness.” And the 10th Command- 
ment, which seems to have been crafted for 
the ’80s and the Me Generation, the Com- 
mandment against covetous desires, against 
longing for anything we cannot get in an 
honest or legal fashion. 

When you think about it, it’s curious, isn’t 
it? We've changed in almost all things— 
where we live, how we eat, communicate, 
travel—and in yet our moral and immoral 
behavior, we are fundamentally unchanged. 
Maimonides and Jesus summed it up in al- 


Festival Quarterly tries each quarter to feature 
speeches and essays from the larger world which, 
because of their subject, unusual sensitivity, or 
wisdom, are of interest to our readers. 


among the laws of piety toward God because 
as far as children are concerned, parents 
stand in the place of God. What a strange 
conclusion—us, in the place of God. We, 
who set such flawed examples for you. 

And yet, in our efforts to love you, to pro- 
vide for you and in our efforts to forgive you 
when you make mistakes, we do our feeble 
best to personify that perfect image of love 
and forgiveness and providence which some 
of us find in God. 


Ted Koppel anchors the ABC News program 
Nightline. His remarks were made to the gradu- 
ates of Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina, this past May and are reprinted here 
from The Christian Science Monitor. 
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Why Not Celebrate! 


“A nourishing, full-course reflection on the celebra- 
tive life. . . Sara Wenger Shenk has learned to pay 
attention to life, and if we will but attend her voice we 
will also learn something of the meaning of celebration.” 


—Duane M. Sider in Festival Quarterly 


Why Not Celebrate! includes 150 celebrations for 
daily, weekly and occasional events. These 
activities, readings and songs are designed for use 
by Christians from a variety of traditions, in 
families, small groups or retreat settings. 

Items include “Lunch Box Surprises,” a play for 
St. Patrick’s Day, how to make an Advent calendar, 
ideas for moving day and an assortment of 
birthday celebrations. There are also suggestions 
for graduations, weddings and funerals. 

Many of the book’s activities grow out of the life 
of Reba Place Church in Evanston, Illinois, of 
which Shenk is an affiliate member. 

“Without a history, without a tradition on which 
to stand, we are shallow folk indeed,” Shenk writes. 


GooaS#Books 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 


Call toll free 800/762- 7171: in PA ¢ or - Canada, call collect 
717/768-7171 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 
(You can order this book at a 20% discount by using the 
FQ Quarter Order on page 31!) 


Nee Flash!—Main Selection, Christian Herald Book Club and Featured Alternate, Augsburg Reading Club!) 
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im King’s Images of Identity 


Reading 
Is For 
Everyone 


Fhe Bigger “| The Biggest Popcorn Party Ever in Center County 


Popcorn Party 

Coe Henry and Martha Huffnagel grow the best popcorn in Center County. Henry wants to share it with 

& . | _ their friends and neighbors by throwing a big popcorn party, but Martha, in her “all business way,” says 
they need to sell their popcorn to get all the money they can. When a fire pops a barnful of popcorn, 
the Huffnagels throw the biggest popcorn party ever in Center County. A picture storybook for ages 
two-to-six illustrated with photographs of little doll people on a life-size farm. 


Story by Jane Hoober Peifer. Photographs by Marilyn Peifer Nolt. 


ANG < Paper, $4.95, in Canada $6.95 (ie 2 ae 
CORVHLSK DOLL 
The Cornhusk Doll EVELYN MINSHULL 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWIN 8, WALLACE — 


In this story of loving and giving, an Indian man and his daughter learn that some white settlers can 
be good friends. A picture storybook for reading aloud to preschoolers and early readers. The 
characters in the story come alive through the finely detailed pencil drawings on each page. 


Story by Evelyn Minshull. Exquisite and finely detailed pencil drawings by Edwin B. Wallace. 
Hardcover, $14.95, in Canada $19.95 


The White AZ The White Feather 


Feathe 
an. Indians were on the warpath. Friends and neighbors were moving away to escape danger. Only Abe 


and Sarie’s family stayed. Father always had his own way of looking at things. He believed that 
friendliness and fair treatment would be respected by their Indian neighbors. An easy-to-read, colorful 
picture storybook for ages seven-to-ten. 


Story by Ruth Eitzen. Illustrations by Allan Eitzen. 
Hardcover, $9.95, in Canada $13.95 


Ted Studebaker: A Man Who Loved Peace 


This is a biographical picture storybook about Ted Studebaker. Ted grew up ona farm in Ohio ina Ss . STU RENT 
Church of the Brethren family. He loved raising chickens and pigs, swimming in the farm pond, AS gaa. A Man Who | 
horseback riding, and playing high school sports. As Ted grew up he learned that Jesus loves all the i Lov 
people in the world. Ted wanted to follow Jesus’ example. ae. oe 


For Ted Studebaker, following Jesus meant going to Vietnam—not as a soldier, but as a teacher to 
help farmers learn how to grow better crops. Ted is a peace hero, a person who worked to make peace 
even though his life was in danger. He gave his life helping people rather than hurting them. 


Story by Joy Hofacker Moore. Full-color crayon drawings by Jim Guenthner. 
Paper, $9.95, in Canada $13.95 


Herald Press books are available through Herald Press Herald Press 

your local bookstore or write to Herald Press pele A hE ae P a 
include 10% for shipping—mini t alnut Avenue ing Street West 
unciide AO )0F upping nae Scottdale, PA 15683-1999 _ Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 
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On the cover... 


From a study of an Old Order Mennonite 
meetinghouse to treatments of farming methods 
and family images, Jim King’s photo collages 
speak of Mennonites and change. In this issue, 
he talks about his work. 
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Pe EXER 
_ AsYouGrow 


Wondering what to get a friend or 
family member for Christmas? 


Dr. Frau tells the story of Grace Kai- 
ser’s 28 years as a family doctor among the 
Amish. “Simple and riveting, humorous 
and touching,” Country Living said. 
by Grace H. Kaiser 
Hardcover, $14.95 


Mennonite Quilts and Pieces shows 
a dazzling array of quilts from Kansas, 
along with scenes of prairie life and stories 
from quilters. “A treasure,” said the Lin- 
coln (Nebraska) Sunday Journal-Star. 


by Judy Schroeder Tomlonson 
Paper, $15.95 


Why Not Celebrate! offers 150 ideas 
for nehite life’s large and small events 
in families, small groups or retreats. “A 
nourishing, full-course reflection on the 
celebrative life,’ Duane M. Sider wrote in 
Festival Quarterly. 


by Sara Wenger Shenk 
Paper, $9.95 


The Amish Drawings of Florence 
Starr Taylor captures the spirit of the 
Amish Dias ne Be, from the 
1920s to 1940s. The simplicity of Taylor’s 
work “echoes the life-style of her sub- 
jects,” Booklist noted. 


Text by David Graybill 
Hardcover, $12.95 


Amish and 
Mennonit 
Kitchens | 


| Hear the _ 


: REAPER'S 
SONG, - 


Gift Suggestions 


V 


In Exercise As You Grow Older, a 
mother, daughter and 87-year-old grand- 
mother outline an exercise program that 

ou don’t have to be young or a fanatic to 


follow. “Clearly written and amply illus- 
trated,” Publishers Weekly said. 


by Naomi Lederach, Nona Kauffman and 
Beth Lederach 
Paper, $9.95 


Cc 
i 


| Sara Stambatt 


The Mike King Story tells of the 
author's struggle to accept his paralysis and 
of his 5600-mile trip by wheelchair to raise 
funds and awareness for the handicapped. 
“A candid account of one man’s inspiring 
courage,” Booklist said. 
by Mike King 
Hardcover, $15.95 
Paper, $5.95 


I Hear the Reaper’s Song captures 
tragedy and crisis in a Pennsylvania Men- 
nonite community in the 1890s. The Wash- 
ington Post called the novel “beautifully 
written” and “a fine performance by a 
writer of considerable ability.” 


by Sara Stambaugh 
Hardcover, $12.95 
Paper, $8.95 


Three Mennonite Poets offers 
selected works from three of the finest 
Mennonite poets writing today. “Accessi- 
ble and relevant to any reflective person,” 
said Jeff Gundy in Gospel Herald. 
by Yorifumi Yaguchi, Jean Janzen and David 
Waltner-Toews 
Hardcover, $13.95 
Paper, $8.95 


Small 


Amish Quilt 


Patterns 


The Muppie Manual, Emerson 
Lesher’s entertaining book on urban pro- 
fessionals, has become a Mennonite 
classic. “A humorous look at serious 
changes in the Mennonite community,” 
the Associated Press called it. 
by Emerson L. Lesher 
Paper, $4.95 


Small Amish Quilt Patterns pro- 
vides quilting and piecing templates, along 
with detailed instructions, for making crib 
and wall-sized quilts in 30 traditional 
Amish patterns. “If miniature-size quilt 
patterns is your calling, this book is a 
must,” said Stitch ’n Sew Quilts. 
by Rachel Thomas Pellman 
Paper, $10.95 


From Amish and Mennonite 
Kitchens offers delicious, traditional rec- 
ipes for dishes that are sturdy and basic, 
yet full of flavor, affection and warm mem- 
ories. Recommended by The New York 
Times. 
by Phyllis Pellman Good and Rachel Pellman 
Paper, $11.95 


Gooa Books 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 


Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or 
Canada, call collect 
717/768-7171 


MasterCard and Visa accepted. 
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EDITORIALS 


Why People Play Games 


My part-time job in graduate school was 
sportswriting. I value my degree, but look- 
ing back I'm as proud of my reports on high 
school football as I am of my papers on 
Chaucer, Melville and Austen. 

Sports certainly gave me the more color- 
ful memories: marching bands, the autumn 
hills, a sack on the last play that gave Nelson 
County a season-ending win, a fumble on a 
frosty night that cost Clarke a playoff game, a 
last-second field goal attempt that failed for 
Western Albemarle and a 42-yard kick that 
went through for an Orange County win. 

It’s easy these days for people who aren't 
fans to look at sports and see only the prob- 
lems, from Little League parents to violence 
to two pro football strikes in five years. Stull, 
sports are valuable—not for what they 
sometimes do (build character, confidence 
or friendship) but for what they are. 

Like poetry, drama or music, sport is liv- 


ing that is heightened, intensified. Sports 
both brighten life and reveal truths about it. 
They let us experience joy and _ sorrow, 
beauty and revulsion. They reward talent 
and hard work, while at the same time 
including large elements of luck. 

Asking why people play or watch g games Is 
like asking why they sing or listen to music; 
people do it because it’s part of being 
human. As a Christian, I would say that it’s 
part of being created in the image of God. 

Sure, there are aspects to sports that can 
be harmful—just as there are to work or eat- 
ing or even attending church meetings. And 
some sports may be more appropriate than 
others. (I do not watch boxing or auto rac- 
ing.) Sull, anyone who has felt the heartbreak 
of the 1986 Red Sox or the joy of the 1987 
‘Twins, watched Dan Marino pass or Michael 
Jordan soar toward the rim, will find the 
value of sports hard to deny—DG 


But Where Are the Women? 


‘Tell me something. If sports-watching is a 
break from the monotony of the work world, 
if it is an expression of the stress held in on 
the job all week long, if it represents the 
physical counterpart to the mental strategiz- 
ing that goes on at the office, then why aren't 
work-away Mennonite women glued to the 
bleachers or TV? 


If women aren't finding vicarious relief 


(as men seem to) from watching football, 
basketball, baseball and soccer, where do 
they get it instead? 

A few disclaimers may be in order. I have 
not conducted sociological research to sup- 
port my hunches and observations. And I 
will, because of limited space, write in 
general terms, although I acknowledge that 
there are many exceptions to the conclusions 
I draw. 

Stay-at-home North American Men- 
nonite women have, historically, always 
found diversions. Sewing circle, mid-week 
lunch with sisters or friends, shopping and 
regular games of tennis have spiced up the 
lack of variety in housekeeping chores and 
offered a break from child care. And I have 
work-away friends without children who 
come home from their jobs by way of the 
health club where they aerobically trot off 
whatever knotted them up earlier in the day 
(although for many of these women, that 


stop becomes only one more obligation in an 
already teeming schedule). 

Some of us, however, struggle to mesh 
working away from home, childrearing and 
housekeeping , not to Mention maintaining 
church, extended family and social connec- 
tions. Would I, as a carrier of the stress all the 
above bring, be more healthy or less healthy 
if I joined the football fans on Sunday 
afternoon? 

But answer me this. If playing contact 
sports or watching them 1s to be therapeutic 
for me as an adult, must I have developed 
those interests as a child? I still watch foot- 
ball politely instead of passionately, with a 
sense of duty to my spouse rather than as an 
answer to an urgent call within. That, how- 
ever, 1s in contrast to my two daughters who 
can whoop it up with their dad before the 
100-yard field while I go hunting for peace 
and quiet. So obv iously there's nothing sex- 
ually determined about this exercise. Maybe 
I am caught in a simple sociological lag. I 
find myself in the work world, but I didn't 
grow up getting my ventilation from soccer 
or a close NFL game. 

Something about the fall weather, Baker’s 
and Graybill’s musings on these matters (see 
page 7 and above), and the sounds of foot- 
stomping from our family room made me 
wonder if I was missing something. —PPG 
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Each issue of Festival Quarterly greets 
us like a gift package. Itis always full of sensi- 
tive and practical surprises. 

Tina Hartzler’s “Choosing to Be Honest 
Rather Than Good” (Summer 1986) states 
the human problem very well. 

Last week I heard Dr. Abraham Schmitt 
lecture in Abbotsford. Your magazine intro- 
duced us to his books. 

Fiilda J. Born 
Matsqui, British Columbia 


I have enjoyed receiving the Festival 
Quarterly. Its articles are timely and con- 
troversial. However, I think it’s inconsiderate 
to price things just under the even dollar— 
prices of books, subscriptions, etc. It’s harder 
to keep track of checkbook balances, etc. 
Also the bookkeeping is more difficult. Why 
can't Mennonites follow their principles of 
simplicity in business as well as lifestyle? 

Furthermore, this practice 1s really psy- 
chologically dishonest. Pricing an article just 
below an even dollar makes a person think 
it is cheaper than it actually is. We don’t 
need to resort to even slight dishonesty 
in our business, do we? Thanks for your 
consideration. 

Esther Kressly 
Chicago, Illinors 


Why does a magazine of your caliber find 
it necessary to print a review of films that are 
trash? According to my Bible, and how I 
interpret our Christianity, films like Fudl 
Metal Jacket are fully and totally non-Chris- 
tian; a Christian should not even see it, even 
on a “review” or a Srating” basis. Advertising 
can tell us with very little uncertainty, what 


films like this are like. How can you in good 
faith and with a clear conscience, include 
this “savage dark sickness”; would you want 
Jesus with you as you see this film? I am not 
condemning, just honestly wondering and 
doubting. 
Dennis Buerge 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


We've been making some hard decisions 


lately, cutting down on the number of 


periodicals we get in favor of doing more 
reading from books on our shelves. And, 
frankly, when the last FQ came, I thought it 
too should go. 

Then came a restless night. Sometime 
after midnight I picked up the Summer 
issue. By 2:30 a.m. I had wrtten the enclosed 
check. 

I know I am too late for the special offer 
on renewals, so [’ll need to write (and read) 
my own poetry. But put me down as one who 
appreciates what you are doing in FQ. 

P.S. IL might have had the check written by 
2:00 if the reading had been easier. Does the 
type need to be so small—with all that white 
space available? ‘The books on my shelf may 
have the edge on that count. 

Ray M. Zercher 
Grantham, Pennsylvania 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for publication 
must include the writer’s name and address and 
should be sent to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Phil- 
adelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. The editors 
regrel that the present volume of mail necessitates 
publishing only a representative cross-section. Letters 
are subject to editing for reasons of space and clarity. 


«furter Randschau (Frankfurt). 


Reprinted from World Press Review, October 1987. Bartak/Fra 
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Enjoying Violence 
Vicariously 


raig Heisey 


by Robert J. Baker 


When the word “Mennonite,” is men- 
tioned in the “English” circles surrounding 
us, undoubtedly a variety of mental pictures 
flash into the minds of those who live out- 
side our sacred boundries. For some we are 
the horse-and-buggy people, for others the 
barn-raisers, the a cappella singers, the 
holders-of-relief sales. They may see us with 
prayer veilings or fancy coiffures, depend- 
ing upon the geogr aphy inhabited. We are 
the successful farmers, confused with the 
Amish, identified as Brethren, lumped with 
the Quakers, even thought of as a sect, 
mainly respected, occasionally despised. 

But upon one thing the world is agreed: 
Mennonites are peace-lovers who feel that 
violence is wrong, who shun military ser- 
vice, oppose Polaris missles, and would 
sooner picket the Pentagon than eat shoo 
fly pie. Our nonresistance view in reference 
to war seems to be our common denomina- 
tor, the one thing that tags us regardless of 
garb, haircuts or mode of transportation. 
The world may not agree with our peace 
philosophy, but they give us grudging 
credit for at least practicing it. We are the 
original cheek-turners of Matthew 5: 39, the 
gentle children of Menno. 

But the world may be all wet in so tag- 
ging us: The world may see only the Dr. 
Jekyll in us, not the Mr. Hyde. Our abhor- 
rence of violence may not be consistent: We 
may be closet warriors. ‘That would be true 
especially on Sunday afternoons and Mon- 
day evenings when we shake off our non- 
resistance, hang i it in the closet for an hour 
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or three and accept the violence. On such 
occasions our eyes glisten, the adrenalin 
flows, we clench our fists, grimace, groan 
and glare, quarterbacking from the easy 
chair, the comfortable davenport, practic- 
ing and living vicariously upon the field 
before us the anger, the force, the rock-it-to- 
them, sock-it-to-them spirit that seems to 
me to be in sharp contrast with the non- 
resistance we shout so glibly from the 
housetops. With others about us we glory in 
the gridiron gore of the nineteen-inch 
screen: Televised professional football pro- 
vides us with our hit, our weekly shot for the 
weak, supports our secret addiction to 
violence. 

We smile, admire the crashing lines, the 
cracking shoulder pads, quarterback sacks, 
offenses, defenses, battling formations, 
attacks, the grunts and growls of twenty- 
two gladiators who battle on the artificial 
turf: Our heroes. We watch with intensity 
as the screen pictures the giant tacklers 
standing above their prostrate victim, arms 
raised in victory at the “kill.” We watch with 
either joy or pain, depending upon whom 
we support, the woozy ball-carrier rise after 
two hundred and fifty pounds of 
professional muscle has flattened him, 
wracked him good. It’s wonderful stuff. 

Professional football is a great sport for 
us nonresistant Mennonites. Surely it is a 
great Anabaptist sport where we can let our 
substitutes battle with Bears, rage with 
Rams, grapple with Giants, bruise with 
Broncos, and pack it in with Packers. 

Expecting a barrage of angry objections 
from Mennonite supporters of legalized 
combat as long as it is carried out on a one 
hundred yard field, let me proceed with 
this article which I began some four years 
ago. At that time I thrust the half-written 
manuscript aside as too dangerous to sub- 
mit for publication. I feared some non- 
thinking editor might accept it, publish it, 
and new battles would be fought by martial- 
ing Mennonites in letters columns. And I 
myself would get sacked, thrown for a ten 
yard loss, with many an enemy reader high- 
fiving one another because this Mennonite 
wimp writer got slapped silly for his efforts. 

It all began with my casually picking up 
Sports Illustrated magazine, vintage January 
31, 1983. I was attracted by an article, “Vio- 
lence: Out of Hand in the Stands,” written 
by Bil Gilbert and Lisa Twymann. 

We Mennonite fans may argue that we 
are not in the actual stands or stadiums, but 
rather in our private Anabaptist rumpus 
rooms. Yet via the magic of the color TV 
screen, we are in the stands, the violent 
stands. There, electronically, our nonresis- 
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tant ways are silently depressed, put on 
hold, worse yet, perhaps eroded. 

The article gave shocking illustrations 
that go back to 532 BC when 30,000 
Romans died in riots at the chariot races, 
bringing us to more modern times such as 
1981, when thirty-one arrests for battery, 
disorderly conduct and drug possession 
were made during a Rams-Bears game in 
Chicago. The authors drew from boxing, 
baseball and soccer in support of the article 
title. Three hundred people were killed, 
five hundred injured at a soccer match in 
1964 at Lima, Peru. The last statistic 
reminded me of a more recent one in Brus- 
sels, Belgium. There, on May 29, 1985, 
English soccer fans took up the “sword” 
against rival Italian fans and thirty-eight 
people died, crushed as fences collapsed 
and panic reigned. 

But the most interesting part of the arti- 
cle for Mennonites was a paragraph or so 
on page 65 of the magazine. I invite my 
peace-loving Mennonite friends who love 


their professional boxing, football and 
hockey to skip this section. It could aggra- 
vate their blood pressure. 

It seems that for some sports, the scripts 
are especially violent. Even in those sports 
where the participants are not called upon 
to push, shove and beat each other, the 
actions are often vividly described with 
such words as “demolish,” “crush,” “tram- 
ple,” “steamroller,” “whip,” “hammer,” 
“pound,” etc. [fa team is only “thumped,” it 
is scarcely worth watching. The underlying 
themes, strategies and actions of many pro- 
fessional games are almost identical with 
those associated with the military. 

Reflect Gilbert and Twymann in the 
Sports Illustrated article, “Our newspapers, 
magazines, books, TV shows, movies, 
theatre, music and advertisments testify to 
our fascination with violence, that it rates 
not far behind sex in its vicarious attraction. 
One explanation for this is that many peo- 
ple would like to be more violent than they 
are. They find the idea of taking arms 


against their enemies—or people who 
merely frustrate or cause them trouble— 
and flattening them, so to speak, by direct 
physical action to be very appealing. Most 
people don’t act on such impulses because 
of the law, ethics or the fear of getting hurt. 
Stymied by reality, they take deep satisfac- 
tion in watching and identifying with others 
who seem to be acting in this bold way. As a 
group, athletes are encouraged and 
rewarded for being violent while on-stage, 
and sport has become one of our most suc- 
cessful devices for providing fantasy relief. 
“Sports crowds are encouraged to 
respond freely to the action of the game. 
Cheering, booing, hissing, stamping feet, 
waving fists and screaming criticisms and 
threats are considered normal at games, 
though these activities are considered aber- 
rant and unruly in other circumstances. As 
tragedies can bring their audiences to tears 
and comedies can provoke laughter, sport 
can make its crowds a bit more violent.” 
Undoubtedly the violence of the game 


Televised pro football gives us our 
weekly hit, supports our secret 
addiction to violence. 


affects the violence of the crowd at the 
game. I presume the “crowd” could include 
the Mennonite crowd that crowds around 
the magic box on Sunday afternoons and 
Monday nights. I pick on professional foot- 
ball because it seems the most popular, vio- 
lent sport we have today. (The fact that it 
has possibly contributed to the decline of 
Sunday evening church services should 
probably not even be mentioned.) 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle of the NFL 
was interviewed in U.S. News and World 
Report, January 26, 1987 issue. He was ques- 
tioned as follows: “Some critics feel there 
is a need for you to take stronger action 
against wanton violence on the football 
field.” The commissioner’s reply was, “For 
the first time in a number of years there 
were incidents that caused me to suspend 
three players, including Charles Martin of 
the Green Bay Packers for throwing Jim 
McMahon of the Bears. When Martin was 
suspended for two games, he lost one- 
eighth of his total salary. That was a pretty 


good financial hit plus the loss to the club of 


his services.” (Of course, I rather imagine 
that even with the loss of one-eighth of his 
salary, the penalty did not throw Mr. Mar- 
tin into some food stamp line. You get paid 
rather well for gladiating around the field. 
Admittedly, his team did lose his body slam- 
ming services.) 

So, why is one Menno complaining about 
fellow Mennos watching the seemingly 
never-ending round of professional football 
games that dominate the tube, home and 
church from early fall to midwinter? Let me 
raise a wild, unsubstantiated theory: Could 
professional football and other violent 
sports distract us professional peacemakers 
from our professional nonresistance stance? 

One might argue, “No, it will enhance 
our stance. We will drain, bleed off our 
inner angers on Sunday afternoon, thus 
leaving us lily-white as we toot our nonresis- 
tance horns the remainder of the week.” 
The Sports Illustrated article rejects that, 
saying, “Violence in sport contributes to 
violence in the crowd, as opposed to the 
notion of catharsis, that viewing violent acts 
results in draining feelings of violence.” 
They quote those words from Michael 
Smith, a former football player and hockey 
coach, now a Canadian sociologist. He 
should know. 

I know nothing seems either black or 
white these days, only shades of gray. So, I 


may as well publicize the particular shade of 


gray with which Iam painted: I watch no 
professional sports at all. Now, if Lam at 
your house, and you are watching twenty- 
two generously-paid men buffet one 


another around, or if you are viewing the 
Celtics pounding and elbowing their 
opposition into the hardwood, it does not 
mean that I will close my eyes in righteous, 
pharisaic indignation. I will watch until you 
are sated. But I will not initiate the activity 
in my house. After four years in the mili- 
tary and nearly forty in the classroom, I 
have had my share of violence. I will watch 
or listen to a high school basketball or foot- 
ball game upon occasion. The same on the 
college level. Somehow, amateur playing 
does not bother me like the professional 
warring. Somewhere I must stand. 

Frankly, I am not certain that the spot 
where I draw the line is defensible, but I 
want to be honest. It’s where I am in 1987, 
And isn't it something to think about? Are 
some of our contact sports really warlike 
games? The higher up the ladder we go in 
such playing, the more brutally bruising 
they become. The hits are professional 
among the professionals. 

Are we North Americans becoming a bit 
like the Roman Empire, becoming viewers 
of circuses, bowls and super bowls? We 
seem to live vicariously, feeding on bowling, 
golf, basketball, football, baseball, tennis, 
whatever is fed to us via the television 
cafeteria. We roundly condemn the 
electronic church, but gladly bow down to 
the gods of sports that come to us through 
the same media. 

Strange things seem to be happening to 
the characteristic that once identified us— 
nonresistance. Mennonites seem to be get- 
ting more violent in their peace witness and 
one wonders what lies down the road. 
Should we bomb the Pentagon bombers? Of 
course not, but what factors change, influ- 
ence, moderate, intensify and twist our feel- 
ings, beliefs, positions? 

Do sports siphon from us our faithful- 
ness to the church, our need to assemble 
ourselves for exhortation, building up the 
saints according to Heb. 10:25? 

Is the attention we give to the sports 
mania about us a sign of our own emptiness 
and jaded spirits? Does our addiction need 
stronger and stronger doses of input to 
bring us to new highs? 

Does our vicarious participation in the 
violence we see in sports, especially profes- 
sional contact sports, subtract from our 
nonresistant stance? CJ 


Robert J. Baker, Elkhart, Indiana, retired in 
June after teaching science for 39 years in 
public junior high school. 

Presently he is writing 
keeping bees. 


, speaking and 
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The United States- Japanese 
Trade War 
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As the trade friction between the United States and Japan has 
intensified, it has come to be called a “trade war.” In my country the 
general public is becoming increasingly concerned about the 
problem. 

Its seriousness is felt even by the younger generation in Japan. In 
a recent survey of junior high students (7th through 9th graders) 
conducted by the Asahi Student News, students, selected at random 
from each of Japan’s 47 prefectures, were asked whether they think 
Japan will go to war. Nearly 33 percent said yes. And 49 percent of 
those who said “yes” considered the United States a possible enemy. 
When asked the likely cause of the war, 46 percent of those who 
expected war stated trade friction as the main cause. 

Why is there this friction between the two countries? The 
biggest reason is, of course, the enormous trade deficit of the 
United States. Her trade deficit is of record size, and nearly one- 
third of it is with Japan. Japan exports too much, and imports too 
little! 

‘To try to comprehend the whole issue one needs to look at it 
from a slightly different perspective. There are two basic facts to 
consider that are not widely known, even by those who are 
concerned about the issue in both countries. 

One factor is Japan’s trade surplus. It is true that Japan now has 


Friction between the U.S. and Japan is 
not caused by trade imbalance, but by 
deficits and defense spending. 


a surplus over against the United States. However, Japan’s trade 
balance with the United States was not always in the black. It was 
only in the 1970s that the balance turned favorably to Japan. 

The second fact has to do with present reality. The world is 
changing rapidly, particularly the world of industry. Both industries 
and consumers are more cosmopolitan than they used to be. Multi- 
national corporations operate beyond national boundaries. 
Consumers generally do not care where products are made. 

Among the goods exported from Japan to the United States are 
enormous quantities of products manufactured by U.S. multi- 
national corporations operating in Japan. In fiscal year 1984 such 
products directly sold in Japan as well as “exported” to the United 
States accounted for 63 percent of the total trade Japan had with 
the States. If one adds to that what Japan imported from the United 
States during that same year, the trade balance between the two 
countries was almost even. 

The so-called “penetration rate” of imported products from 
each country 1s another interesting matter. For example, the 
average person in Japan buys U.S. products worth $583 a year, 
while the average person in the United States spends $295 per year 
on products made in Japan. Why is it that these facts are not 
referred to when the trade issue 1s so loudly talked about? 

Japan is a big consumer society. Nearly 86 percent of the people 
consider themselves middle class. Though housing conditions are 
not good and living costs are high, people enjoy prosperity in their 
own way. [he stores are full of merchandise. People spend a lot on 
manufactured goods, often buying a new car every two or three 
years. Perhaps our society is not open enough to the influx of 
foreign products. Many people in Japan feel that Japan should be 
open as wide as the United States. But many others resist widening 
the Japanese market for certain foreign products. The fact that in 
1984, 63 percent of Japan’s trade was from products manufactured 
by the U.S. multi-national corporations indicates some‘openness to 
imports. 

The United States is certainly an open country, but she also has 
strict restrictions on importing certain foreign products, as do 
many other countries. 

Many people in Japan used to yearn after American products, 
because they were known for their good quality, and they were 
dependable and practical. Many imported products from the 


United States are still the same. But some are not convenient to use 
in Japan. American cars, for instance, have their steering wheels on 
the wrong side. Electrical appliances have the wrong voltage. People 
want what they can use without hazard. The most successful U.S. 
multi-national corporations in Japan are very conscious about our 
consumer needs. 

One of the largest issues in the conflict between the two 
countries is in the area of agricultural products. The United States 
wants Japan to buy more. 

Japan, percentage wise, is the biggest importer in the world of 
agricultural products. Eighty percent of foodstuffs consumed in 
Japan are imported from abroad. Sixty percent of its wheat, 70 
percent of its forage, and 90 percent of its soybeans are impor ted 
from the United States. As of 1982, Japan was the largest importer 
of beef, lamb, oranges, grapefruit, corn, soybeans.and wheat from 
the United States. (The next biggest importer of U.S. agricultural 
products imported only 41 percent as much as Japan.) 

Japan has been a good customer. Futhermore, Japan buys U.S. 
agricultural products at the international market price. However, 
the United States sells the same goods to the USSR for a lower 
price, as much as 30 percent lower than the international market 
price. While our country is importing such important grains, our 
farmers are suffering the consequences. They have to cut their 
production of rice by 10 to 20 percent, and other agricultural 
products by similar amounts. 

Japan has a unique constitution, called the Peace Constitution, 
which forbids the use of military power as a means to solve 
international conflicts. Japan lost everything during World War IL. 
After the War people decided to reconstruct the country into a 
peace-loving nation. Thanks to the constitution the people adopted 
after the war, Japan did not spend a lot on its military, which along 
with other factors, helped Japan make a miraculous recovery. 

Japan has become a big importer of U.S. military equipment. In 
recent years, Japan started to spend more on its military. Though 
its constitutionality is sll under question, Japan now has Self- 
Defense Forces. Japan purchases and builds enormously expensive 
weapons, including sophisticated guided missile destroyers called 
EAGES ships. ‘Today we are the fourth largest country in the world 
in terms of military spending. Recently there was a discussien 
about Japan buying more weapons from the United States, partially 
to decrease its trade surplus with the United States. The conver- 
sation was initiated by U.S. lawmakers. 

It is obvious that the trade friction between Japan and the 
United States was not caused by trade imbalance. The main cause 
is rather the chronic financial deficits of the United States caused 
by her huge defense spending. While her main trade partners 
spend one to four percent of their GNP on military, the United 
States spends seven percent. 

Some large corporations are deeply involved in the arms race. 
They are also involved in politics. Unfortunately, the general public 
usually gets its information about the trade friction from those 
related to industry, the military or politics, so the public cannot get 
objective pictures. 

It is a normal state of affairs that where there are two parties, 
there is friction. The friction between the United States and Japan 
is in this sense natural. But every effort should be made to keep 
peace before it is too late. What is important is not to use the 
problem for selfish purposes, especially for helping achieve the self- 
centered purposes of industry, the military, and politics. For that 
very reason, as Christians living in two conflicting countries, it 1s 
necessary that we do not get emotional. We must not act at the 
instigation of anybody. At least at this stage, we need to hear from 
both sides, trying to comprehend the problem objectively as much 
as possible, and sharing it and praying about it with those around 
us. Understanding Anan peaceful solutions are what we must seek. U 


Hiroshi Yanada is pastor of the Oyodo Mennonite Church in Myayaki, 
Japan, vice-president for Asia for Mennonite World Conference, and 
secretary of the Japanese Mennonite Conference. 

Once an apprentice engineer for the Mitsubishi Corporation, he has 
spent most of his adult life working in the church. 
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I have heard that people repeat one 
story with endless variation. Mine 
starts with a rug and a bottle. 


We are in an Indian restaurant on Manhattan’s Lower East Side, 
a narrow hall, really, with red velvet stapled to the walls and one 
restroom behind the tiny kitchen. Four of us pass dishes of curry 
and the mound of orange rice. Finally Patrick interrupts our 
debate. “Whenever I hear you Mennonites talk, I think of those 
maps in the magazines in trains and airplanes—dots all over the 
country with lines connecting them.” 

He is right, of course. And we are wrong to exclude him from 
the conversation. Who cares about the differences between grow- 
ing up M.B. in Pasadena and O.M. in Scottdale? But I wonder how 
long those lines between the dots will hold. I wonder if our Men- 
nonite names will lose their power to imply a family larger than an 
immediate one. 


In the closet back home, I keep a few cotton dresses to wear on 
Sundays. At my church in the city, people show up for worship in 
suits or jeans. This has never struck me as particularly odd until 
this morning. I watch the familiar faces file past, a congregation 
dressed with shocking similarity. Many turn and nod at me. Several 
I do not recognize. 

The hymns we sing are as evocative as certain scents that imme- 
diately take one to a place in memory. However, as I miss the liturgy 
and weekly Eucharist of my other church, I feel vaguely guilty. 

In Sunday school, someone makes a comment about “losing our 
brightest and best to the cities.” [am surprised he would say such a 
thing in my presence, and perhaps more surprised that this profes- 
sional who has lived in cities himself could actually believe it. 

I wonder what this losing means. Does he believe a move to a 
city precludes a loss of faith. Does he resent Mennonite talent 
squandered on the larger world? 

During class, I mentally phrase and rephrase an argument 1n 
defense of urban Mennonites. We are suspect because the tradi- 
tional community cannot consider us “in” or completely “out” of the 
church. ‘The traditional community has felt culturally inferior, but 
spiritually superior to city people. The real differences between 
rural and urban living alienate us from our country cousins. 

But I say little in class. I don’t want to offend these people. I don’t 
know how to confront these attitudes. 


Iam teaching at an arts institution for the summer. Miracu- 
lously my Gospel Herald finds its way to the temporary address. An 
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Story to Te 


by Julia Spicher Kasdorf 


issue arrives with a cover story titled, “Is there any Word from the 
Lord on Dancing?” 

That week I enjoyed a student dance production—a “perfor- 
mance dance”—which the article condemns. Only the night before 
I painted my face with bright geometric shapes and danced, alone 
and athletically, at what the article calls a “social dance.” Further- 
more, I’m working on a performance piece in which I will be chant- 
ing accompaniment for a modern dancer. 

More disturbed by the article’s tone than my own behavior, I 
consider writing a letter to the editor. I am troubled by formulaic 
attempts at morality on an issue which seems quite outside the 
realm of religion. Yet I realize I have no business writing as a “con- 
cerned Mennonite.” Some of them would have trouble accepting me 
if they knew what I'd done that week, much less accept anything I 
might have to say on the subject. 

I keep the magazine on my desk for a while anyway. And I have 
a hard time explaining it when a colleague happens to notice it 
there. 


Joyce sits on my floor, flicking cigarette ash into a saucer. She 
puts a sweating bottle of Molson on the woven rug beside her. 

“You know—my great aunt wove that rug—maybe fifty or sixty 
years ago,” I say. She immediately moves the bottle. 

“No, it’s not that. A damp bottle isn’t going to hurt after all it’s 
been through; but I was just thinking how, in all that time, I bet it 
never saw a bottle of beer.” 

Joyce grunts. “I know what you mean, I have this afghan of my 
Grandmother’s. . .” 

“No you don’t know. The thing is, that rug was made in a world 
that thinks smoking and drinking are sin. And I was made in that 
world, too. If that rug had any sort of spiritual connection to its 
source, it Would bring all kinds of lesser damnations upon me.” 

“A venial sin,” Joyce quips. She is Catholic. 

I have heard that people have just one story to tell, and that they 
repeat it with endless variation. If that is so, my story starts with the 
rug and a bottle of beer. 


Iam not alone in recognizing a discomfort with the traditional 
community and an unwillingness to fully accept “the world.” After 
college, I continue to meet with friends, connecting those dots 


across the continent. Invariably our conversation turns to the 
meaning of “Mennonite.” We agree it is something so deep we can 
never leave it. We agree it bonds us to one another and to our 
families. We blame it for the nagging self-consciousness we carry 
throughout our lives. 

Caught between a rural church and urban life, we share a cer- 
tain identity crisis, but cope with it in various ways. Some cling to 
the culture, almost fully intact, living in striking incongruity with 
their surroundings. Others reject piety, claiming “Mennonite” 
refers to an ethos deeper than religion. And some of us talk. 
Mostly, we talk with one another, which 1s necessary. But we must 
also begin to talk with the traditional community if we wish to 
maintain a bridge between us. 

We must decide, once and for all, that Mennonite culture is not 
Mennonite faith. That is, while we wouldn't tamper with a recipe 
for shoo fly pie, we might imagine the church capable of changing 
its notions about women in leadership. When we can find the grace 
and energy, we must confront the dogma which excludes us. Our 
vocabularies may differ, but the conversation of faith seeks similar 
goals. 

The traditional church communities can learn something from 
the experience of urban Mennonites. In New York, our struggling 
fellowship must respect the common beliefs which bind us to those 
black and Hispanic churches established a few decades ago when 
the Mennonite church viewed the Bronx as an exotic mission field. 
Culturally, we have little in common, but culture is exclusive, and 
the invitation to faith is not. 

Once the traditional community admits differences exist—even 
within its tight circle of familiar last names—it can begin to accept 
those differences in individuals. Then, perhaps the definition of 
“Mennonite” can enlarge to really include Kalona farmers as well as 
their Chicago children. O 


Julia Spicher Kasdorf, Brooklyn, New York, is a graduate student in crea- 
tie writing and editor of Menno News. 
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“I learned a great deal from the Moon- 
ies, but that was only because I was able 
to get out. If | had stayed I would have 
been eaten alive from the inside,” Dennis 
Friesen-Carper said. 

Now out of the Unification Church 
(Moonies) for ten years, Friesen-Carper 1s 
finding his niche in the Mennonite com- 
munity and teaching at Goshen (Indiana) 

C ‘ollege as assistant professor of music. 

But his search for community has not 
been without pain. Intense convictions and 
vulnerability, an abundance of musical gifts 
and the gnawing questions of youth led this 
artist to two very different worlds of faith. 

The music Friesen-Carper creates today 
expresses the intensity and pain of his 
search. His compositions are filled with dis- 
sonance and irregularity because he feels 
music in the church is an important way for 
members to share their struggles. 

The artist’s faith search began in high 
school when he started to question the be- 
liefs of the mainstream evangelical church 
he had attended all his life. “I was no longer 
comfortable playing soldier and that be- 
came a tremendous crisis for me,” he said. 

Growth in his understanding of peace in 
the New Testament led Friesen-Carper to a 
conscientious objector’s position, cutting a 
rift between him and his parents. But his 
father eventually accepted the position. “At 
a certain point my father realized that my 
stance was a matter of conscience and not 
a lack of courage. He finally told me to 
get into a church that would support 
my beliefs.” 

Friesen-Carper attended a Mennonite 
church, hoping to find a community that 
would share his position. But he became 
dissatisfied. “I didn’t seem to fit in the Men- 
nonite world and that tended to estrange 
me from the church rather than involve 
me,” he said. “I wasn’t a belonger. In some 
ways I was cynical about the lack of com- 
mitment I saw in regular church people, 
even though they were very pleasant and 
accepung.” 

Music was an intensely personal form of 
communication for Friesen-Carper through 
all his formative years. He conducted the 
school chorus and in his sophomore year in 
high school conducted the choir at the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. “I was 
singing, conducting, playing French horn, 
arr ranging, composing and playing jazz mu- 

.” he said. “I had a need to be intimate 
Sih people and yet I wasn’t secure with be- 
ing close friends. I compensated in some 
ways by having a deep meaningful personal 
contact through the medium of musical 
performance.” 
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Mennonites, 
Moontes 


Music 


by Barbara K. Nickel 


Yet Friesen- -Carper had trouble accept- 
ing his music as a “socially responsible” gift, 
and so declared a double major in music 
and English at Kansas State University. “I 
didn’t see music as having a direct positive 
effect in the world,” he said. “I envisioned 
myself teaching English as a second lan- 
guage in some foreign country.” 

But the time and energy invested in two 
majors, as well as heavy student government 
involvement, drove Friesen-Carper to an 
emotional overload. 

At that point “the-unified family,” the 
Moonies, stepped into his life. 

They said God was trying to tell him 
something through all the pain and strug- 
gle. Their answer was just what he thought 
he needed. “They had all the time in the 
world to listen to me,” he said. “They sent 
food home and were obviously interested in 
me personally.” 

He believed they were just another non- 
denominational religious group committed 
to building peace and justice at the neigh- 
borhood and family level. While he knew 
the group had some “strange ideas,” he 
found the people to be very genuine. “I had 
gone through a big enough change in my 
own life to accept a plurality of views,” he 
said. “I withheld any judgment at that point 
because I trusted them very deeply.” 

Friesen-Carper found the energy and 
idealism of the Unification Church attrac- 


tive. “These people were making the kind 
of sacrifices needed to build an ideal 
world,” he said. “They were a group witha 
tremendous purpose. I sensed a spirit in 
the air of imminent change for good.” 

But he didn’t realize the energy was re- 
lated to Sun Myung Moon. Nobody told 
him until he was already caught up in the 
group and about to sign for membership. 
And then it was too late. 

“I didn't realize at that point that I was 
being controlled 1000 miles away,” Friesen- 
Carper said. “They seemed more like a lo- 
cal family to me.” 

For two and a half years he was swept up 
in the cult phenomena of the Seventies. He 
gave up everything—shaved his beard, quit 
college and moved into the Unification 
Church center located in Kansas City. 

The ulcer which plagued him earlier in 
college disappeared after a few months at 
the center. “Part of the strength of the Uni- 
fication Church is that by making decisions 
for you, it puts questions out of your mind 
and takes away anxiety. Then you are free 
to apply your energy to the activities of the 
group,” he said. 

Group activities were rigorous. Members 
practiced sacrificial lifestyles, most of the 
time living on about five hours of sleep a 
night. Friesen-Carper played in a band as 
part of “The New Hope Singers,” traveling 
as far as Japan and Korea to warm up audi- 


ences before Sun Myung Moon’s conversion 
campaigns. 

Each day, after 10 hours on the streets 
fund-raising, he was expected to rehearse 
with the band, study Moon beliefs and take 
an active part in the prayer life of the 
group. 

“I spent more time praying while I was 
in the Moonies than any other time of my 
life,” said Friesen-Carper. “I felt very close 
to God, and gained an appreciation for the 
heart of God.” Prayer was extremely in- 
tense. Members were completely caught up 
in the experience, and weeping was seen as 
a sign of the spirit. 

“Those times changed the way I pray 
and think about life,” he said. “I suppose it 
is a carry-over that when I’m really serious 
about praying now, the experience is very 
profound, very deep and very hard to talk 
about.” 


But although cult members were sincere, 


they were also manipulated. “I don’t think 
it’s possible to describe the intense amount 
of control the Unification Church has over 
its members,” Friesen-Carper said. “Moon 
controlled what to sell to make money, how 
to live, who to marry, what kind of job to 
take and what to believe. It was an abuse of 
power, and an incredible abuse of the hu- 
man spirit.” 

Friesen-Carper’s parents finally got him 
out. By saying they were taking him to visit 


a sick grandmother, they forcibly held him 
in a mountain shack near Pikes Peak, Col- 
orado. 

There, with help from professionals in 
the field of deprogramming, Friesen- 
Carper experienced an intense and painful 
process of self-realization. “I knew my 
parents were doing this out of love toward 
me. There they were, sitting broken and 
crying, and I could feel no emotion at all. 
All of a sudden I was really angry that I 
could be so out of touch with what had been 
important to me. I realized that I had given 
up pacifism, music, my family, and I wasn't 
feeling those important feelings anymore,” 
he said. “I started to beat on the walls of the 
room. It hurt physically, but it was good for 
me to feel that pain. It was almost like feel- 
ing human again, and it was a precious 
tume of cleansing and wholeness.” 

The scars from that experience remain 
on Friesen-Carper’s hands and in his heart 
as well. 

‘Today in the Mennonite church, the mu- 
sic he creates expresses pain as well as joy. 

“Coming out of the Unification Church, 
I realized what I am here for, and what I am 
about,” he said. “I have an unusual talent 
and it’s my calling and responsibility to use 
it. Music is an irreplaceable part of the 
church, because it helps people understand 
who they are.” 

But Friesen-Carper is frustrated that so 


much of the music used in the church today 
is “pretty” music that only makes people 
feel good. “When I play or compose a work 
with dissonance, I feel an empathy for the 
struggles in our world today. I think it is a 
tragedy that the cutting edge of 20th cen- 
tury secular music has nothing to do with 
the church. All music is under the lordship 
of God, and jazz or minimalist music can 
serve important spiritual and aesthetic 
needs, even if on the surface we ‘don’t like 
it, or it ‘doesn't feel good.’ ” 

Last year Friesen-Carper poured 
energy into the creation of a congregational 
hymn for the Saskatoon ’86 assembly of 
General Conference Mennonites, a work he 
believes fell flat. “It was a hard piece,” he 
said, “too full of irregular rhythms and dis- 
sonance. You don’t get to rehearse ahead of 
time when you are working at the con- 
gregational level.” 

“It is difficult for me to compose for 
congregations,” he said. “I like interesting 
music that isn’t boxed in by four-square 
ideas about rhythm, harmony and melody. I 
can't crank out anthems and I couldn't if I 
tried. And yet I so desperately want to 
create for the church.” 

Although Friesen-Carper believes 
hymns serve a valid function in the church, 
he feels an exploration of longer art forms, 
such as cantatas and oratorios, is needed to 
discover effective ways of expressing the 
depths of religious experience. “I don't ex- 
pect a revelation in hymn-writing,” he said, 
“because it is in many ways a very tight 
form, bound by a simple musical frame- 
work. We as Mennonites need to open 
ourselves up to longer works, and explore 
the deeper things art can do by providing 
more tension and release over longer 
timespans.” 

For Friesen-Carper, life in the body of 
believers is about giving one’s best, even if 
the hard work involved may be threatening 
or tough. He believes aspiring to excellence 
in church art is nota sign of egoism, but 
rather an important sign of integrity. 

“All of us are in a process of growing 
more Christlike,” he said. “Music can help 
by drawing us into a community of sharing 
this process. Musical performances at any 
level of development are most meaning ful 
when we strive to the limit of our own 
capabilities. Anything less is not worthy of 
the church.” O 


Barbara K. Nickel is a student in music and 
English at Goshen (Indiana) College. 
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The Gospel 


According 
to Silverstein 


by Kenneth L. Gibble 


If you are a dreamer, come in, 

If you are a dreamer, a wisher, a liar, 

A hope-er, a pray-er, a magic bean buyer. . . 
If you're a pretender, come sit by my fire 

For we have some flax-golden tales to spin. 
Come in! 

Come in! 


With those words, children of all ages, are invited into a book that 
is sometimes silly, sometimes wise, and nearly always lots of fun. The 
book is Where the Sidewalk Ends, and the author is Shel Silverstein. 
Published in 1974, Where the Sidewalk Ends consists of poems and 
drawings for children, no matter what their age. Seven years later 
another volume by Mr. Silverstein appeared, this one entitled, A Light 
m the Attic. Both books have been enormously popular; A Light in the 
Attic ran on the New York Times best seller list for nearly four straight 
years. An elementary school librarian told me, “We have several copies 
of each of Silverstein’s books, and the children love them. We simply 
can't keep them on the shelves.” 

What's going on here? Children reading and loving poetry? I 
thought all that disappeared with the advent of television. And surely 
poetry can't compete these days with the wide array of computer 
games available to kids. 

Well, it turns out I was wrong. At our house we first learned about 
Shel Silverstein’s poetry when our eight-year-old daughter recited one 
of his verses for us. It was all about the “sharp-toothed snail” who lives 
inside everybody’s nose. ‘Io stick your finger in your nose is to risk 
having your nail bitten off. And if you are tempted to stick your finger 
all the way up your nose, you should know that the snail “may bite the 
whole darn thing off” Where did you learn that? we asked. Katie told 
us she had read it in a book at school, had memorized it on her own, 
and had recited it for the entire class at her teacher’s request. 
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It wasn't long until Mr. Silverstein’s two volumes visited our house 
on loan from the school library. I read them and enjoyed them almost 
as much as Katie did. I began to ask myself: what’s the secret of their 
appeal to kids? And why do J like them so much? My attempt to 
answer these questions led me on a delightful quest of the child 
hidden in myself. I found that child and also made another 
discovery—that the verses of Mr. Silverstein and the Christian gospel 
have a striking affinity. 

A good illustration is his version of The Little Engine That Could. 
You remember the story . . . how a small engine succeeds in pulling a 
train up a steep hill that had daunted larger engines. The secret of 
the little engine’s success is “possibility thinking,” to borrow a well- 
oiled phrase from a certain California clergyman. Says the little 
engine: “I think I can, I think I can, I think I can.” 

After telling this tale in his inimitable style, Mr. Silverstein brings 
us to that climactic moment when the little engine nears his goal, the 
top of the hill. Here’s what happens then. 


He was almost there, when—CRASH! SMASH! BASH! 
He slid down and mashed into engine hash 

On the rocks below . . . which goes to show 

If the track is tough and the hill is rough, 

THINKING you can just ain't enough! 


I wondered if it was perverse of me to find in that surprise ending 
a delightful hint of grace. Or at least the back side of that venerable 
Christian doctrine. Well-intentioned deeds may bring me, and others, 
to varied states of wreckage. All the positive thinking in the world will 
not.avail to save us. Undoubtedly, Shel Silverstein had no such 
theological agendum in mind when he wrote his poem and would 
probably laugh himself silly at my description of it. He may have 
had in mind a proverb such as “the road to hell is paved with good 


intentions.” But what he surely had in mind was having a good laugh at 
the way grown-ups use stories and poems as a way of preaching 
to kids. 

For centuries, of course, children’s stories have been used to teach 
morality to young folks. Consider the ancient Aesop, with those 
morals always tacked on at the end of his fables. One of Aesop's 
tales described both an ant who worked hard and a self-indulgent 
grasshopper. The moral lesson was clear in that one—don't be lazy 
like the grasshopper; be a hard worker like the ant. Poems and stories 
have enjoined children to go to bed, brush their teeth, study their 
lessons and stop sucking their thumbs. Heinrich Hoffmann’s century- 
old tale called “Little Suck-a-Thumb” told of the fate of a boy whose 
terrible habit was rewarded by having the scissors-man cut off both 
his thumbs. By contrast, here’s Shel Silverstein on the subject. 


Thumbs 


Oh the thumb-sucker’s thumb 

May look wrinkled and wet 

And withered and white as the snow, 
But the taste of a thumb 

Is the sweetest yet 

(As only we thumb-suckers know). 


You can tell that the author of those lines knows how to win children 
over. With a poem like that one, he says in effect: “Look, kids, we both 
know that grown-ups sometimes forget what it was like to be your age. 
But I haven’t—see!” He says much the same thing in a poem about 
wanting to live in a tree house. What a wonderful alternative such a 


house is to a regular house where one must keep one’s room neat. A 
“be sure and wipe your feet house” can’t hold a candle to a “free 
house,” one high up in leafy branches. The poem ends with a wonder- 
ful invitation: “Let’s go live in a tree house.” If there is any child left in 
you at all, you will have a hard time resisting the impulse to head out 
to whatever tree is planted in the backyard of your imagination. 

In “Little Abigail and the Beautiful Pony,” Silverstein reminds his 
young readers that grown-ups use stories to inspire good behavior in 
their children. Okay, he says, let’s turn the tables on the grown-ups. He 
tells the story of Abigail, who, while taking a drive in the country with 
her parents, sees a beautiful grey and white pony. She begs her 
parents to buy the pony, but they turn a deaf ear to her pleas. In des- 
peration, Abigail resorts to a terrible threat: “If I can’t have that pony, 
I'll die.” Even this does not melt her parents’ hearts. They tell her that 
no child ever died from not getting a pony. But little Abigail takes to 
her bed, her heart is broken, and she does die, all because of a pony 
that her parents wouldn't buy. And then, at the very end, Mr. Silver- 
stein shows us what he is up to with this sad and silly story. The last 
lines are: 


(This is a good story 
‘To read to your folks 
When they won't buy 
You something you want.) 


No doubt it was a tale like that one which led some parents in North 
Dakota to demand that Where the Sidewalk Ends be removed from the 
library on the grounds that it undermined parental, school and reli- 
gious authority. 

What those irate parents missed 1s the fact that Shel Silverstein is a 
rigorous moralist. Sarah Cynthia Sylvia Stout refuses to take the gar- 
bage out and suffers dire consequences. Milford Dupree’s mouth is 
glued together because he talks with his mouth full of food. Jimmy 


Jet, who watches too much television, has his brains turn into TV 


tubes and his face into a screen so that now instead of Jimmy watch- 
ing TV, “we all sit around and watch him.” 

Silverstein even dares to teach a morality that addresses the danger 
caused by nuclear arms. This time he’s more subtle; most children 
surely do not grasp the implications, at least at a conscious level, of the 
little poem called “Joey.” 


Joey Joey took a stone 


And knocked 
Down 

The 

Sun! 


And whoosh! it swizzled 
Down so hard, 

And bloomp, it bounced 

In his backyard, 

And glunk! it landed 

On his toe! 

And the world was dark, 
And the corn wouldn't grow, 
And the wind wouldn't blow, 
And the cock wouldn't crow, 
And it always was Night, 
Night, 

Night. 

All because 

Of a stone 

And Joe. 
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That is a frightening depiction of “nuclear winter,’ the aftermath of an 
all-out nuclear war. Children hear in it a warning that certain things 
simply dare not be done: “knocking down the sun” is one of them. 
Children do need to learn the difference between right and 
wrong, and Shel Silverstein understands that. But he also knows that 
children (and most grown-ups too) hate being preached at. He under- 
stands “that to live only by dreary admonitions, to accept every danger 
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sign and every warning, lead to apathy and dullness. 


Listen to the Mustn’ts 


Listen to the MUST N’TS, child, 
Listen to the DON’TS 

Listen to the SHOULDN’TS 

The IMPOSSIBLES, the WON’TS 


Listen to the NEVER HAVES 
Then listen close to me— 
Anything can happen, child, 
ANY THING can be. 


I hear in that little poem echoes of biblical faith. Yes, there are 
rules, laws, commandments. These are the “mustn'ts,” the “don'ts,” the 
“shouldn'ts,” that we learn from parents and teachers, that we learned 
in Sunday school and read in the Bible. They help hold the world 
together. They make possible civilization, they keep the constant 
threat of anarchy from breaking loose and destroying everything. 
Manners, rules, laws, mor ality are absolutely essential to human exis- 
tence. As Shel Silverstein says, we must listen to them, attend to them, 
give them their proper due. 

But there is more to life than rules. And here I find gospel in the 
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poem. Jesus said that he came, not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it. 
The Apostle Paul saw in Christ’s coming the work of God to set 
humanity free from the law of sin and death. Paul knew that laws, 
even religious laws, had limitations. They kept the human spirit 
cramped and imprisoned. In Christ, said Paul, we are set free from 
the limitations of the law. In Christ, a whole new world opens up. “If 
anyone is in Christ, he (or she) is a new creation” (2 Cor. 5:17). We are 
reborn, we become like little children again. It was Jesus who said that 
becoming like children was necessary before one could enter the 
kingdom. 

So we must give due attention to the law, to the “mustn’ts”, as Shel 
Silverstein calls them. But we should also recognize that some of the 
mustn’'ts should be resisted. Sometimes the mustn’'ts become a tyr 
anny that keeps us from the abundant life God wills for us. 


God gave us fingers—Ma says, “Put your gloves on.” 
God gave us raindrops—Ma says, “Don't get wet.” 
Ma says to be careful, and don't get too near to 
Those strange lovely dogs that God gave us to pet. 


God gave us fingers—Ma says, “Go wash em.” 

But God gave us coal bins and nice dirty bodies. 

And | ain't too smart, but there’s one thing for certain— 
Either Ma’s wrong or else God is. 


Sometimes “Ma” is wrong; not all the rules are for our benefit. But 
even obeying all the good rules will not bring us fulfillment. ‘There are 
even greater possibilities. “Anything can happen, child/ANY THING 
can be.” Or as the Bible puts it, “with God all things are possible.” 

I am aware of the folly of trying to turn Shel Silverstein into a 
Christian apologist. Unlike Charles Shultz, whose “gospel according to 
Peanuts,” has been well documented and whose religious beliefs have 
been publicized widely, Mr. Silverstein has not made the fine points of 
his personal faith a matter of public record. And some of his work, 
definitely not written for children, contains language and ideas that 
would undoubtedly offend the sensibilities of some who call them- 
selves Christians. All this, however, in no way detracts from the beauty 
or the truth in his children’s books. 

In my judgment children love Shel Silverstein’s verses because they 
point beyond law to the possibilities of grace. In a poem called “The 
Little Boy and the Old Man,” a child confesses that he sometimes 
drops his spoon, wets his pants and cries. The old man hears that con- 
fession and admits that he too has those problems sometimes. ‘The lit- 
tle boy confides that worst of all is the pain he feels when grown-ups 
don’t pay attention to him. His companion reaches out and the boy 
feels the warmth of a “wrinkled old hand.” Says the old man to the lit- 
tle boy, “I know what you mean.” 

There are no shoulds or shouldn'ts there, just the touching of one 
human life on another. There is no religious dogma either, though 
one can read between the lines the biblical precept: love your 
neighbor as yourself. But mostly there is grace, the acceptance of one 
life by another, a reflection on the human level of the way God accepts 
us all. That is the best reason for encouraging children to read Shel 
Silverstein’s books written especially for them. And if their parents 
sneak a look at the pages every now and then. . . well, I doubt if the 
kids will mind. 


Kenneth L. Gibble, Arlington, Virginia, spends his time as a writer, co- 
pastor with his wife, and father to Katie. 


'Myra Cohn Livingston, “The Light in His Attic,” 
Book Review, March 9, 1986, p. 37 
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On Wildflowers, Social 


Tam driving back from the writers’ con- 
ference to my parents’ house, where my 
wife and kids have spent the week. Cruising 
on the two-lane blacktop, I ease through a 
bend and dip and suddenly remember travy- 
eling this road with my w ife ten years ago, 
just the two of us. We were talking and 
touching each other as we went along, get- 
ting more and more excited. She was driv- 
ing, and suddenly a truck pulled in front of 
her, a car zipped past the other way, she 
hunched forward and stepped on the 
brakes and all at once we were both full, 
yelling, scrambling and laughing and fear- 
ful. It was one of those moments you can't 
prepare for or predict, when for just a few 
seconds things shine and glow, fixing them- 
selves forever in your mind. 

The corn’s grown while I spent my week 
in town, some of it already tassling. Already 
I’m falling back into my usual, conventional 
rhythms and attentions, becoming an 
American again. I stopped to eat at 
Hardee’s and sat beside two sulky blond 
teenage girls who watched the cars going by 
and complained about who wasn’t stopping 
to pick them up. On the other side a girl 
told her mother about a book she had read 
about punishing children, and how it said 
you should punish them by denying them 
what they were just doing. She seemed to 
relish the idea, though it wasn’t clear to me 
who was going to be punished. They dis- 
cussed the motel they were heading for, and 
what they would do if there was no pool. 


Back on the road, I dial the radio 
around, hoping for news, but all I can find 
is Florence Henderson delivering a Pinesol 
Cleaning Tip. Every few minutes I seem to 
intersect the plans of small birds; they veer 
off from the ‘Toyota at the last minute, as 
though they took it for a large and noisy 
rock and are bemused to find it moving fas- 
ter than they are. 


I hit the interstate at Crawfordsville, and 
ease up to 65 since the limit has been 


by Jeff Gundy 


changed. ‘Traffic seems to be moving more 
or less as it did before, maybe a little less 
nervously. A sign says “Origin of Kaskaskia 
River,” but I can see no water, only a 
backhoe digging a trench ina field beside 
the road. 


Why do I do these things? A week read- 
ing and talking poems until I think the 
world holds nothing else, and then an hour 
away from it I think the world is utterly 
indifferent. Wildflowers shake in the sur ge 


For a week the world 


held only poems. An 
hour later the world 
seems indifferent. 


of the traffic passing. When I get back I will 
look them up, find that the little blue bells 
are wild lupines, of the pea family, one of 
the species that fixes nitrogen, leaving the 
soil richer than it found it, one of the 
species that did the work of making these 
prairies so dense with black soil that they 
grew more corn and beans than we have 
found any way to use. The distant ancestors 
of these flowers put me through college, 
where I didn’t learn their names. 

I pass a farmstead with a huge group of 
extracted fenceposts out back, pulled and 
brought in from the field, leaned together 
upright like a great huddle of people all 
hunched inward, all convinced they will dis- 
cover some secret if they can lean close 
enough, can touch each other thickly and 
thoroughly enough. ‘They don’t seem to 
suspect that they may find only each other, 
or to miss the soil and air and distances they 
have left behind. 


Just into Illinois is a little house, one half 


Utility, and Poetry as a 
Vocation. 


white clapboards, the other half brown 
shingles. Pieced neatly together, balanced 
and calm and irrefutably odd, it stands 
under the thousands of clouds as they 
march east, pulling shade along under 
them. I don’t know who made it, what made 
them settle for this, how they felt about their 
compromises when they stepped back to 
look, whether or not they shrugged as they 
said, “Well, guess that’s as good as we can 
get it,” and went in to supper. 

But I’m not inclined toward dejection 
today, nor toward grousing about what 
someone could have done better. Half- 
white, half-brown, the little house goes on 
shedding the rain and the snow. It’s not 
much, here along the interstate, unless you 
think of it against the enormous, vacant 
prairies that the first of our kind saw when 
they broke free of the great dark woods and 
stared out into the miles of grass and wild- 
flowers, lespedezas and Baptisias, and won- 
dered how in the world a man could stay 
alive in all of that. Cobbled together as the 
house is, partial and quirky and illogical, it 
lets me think of how much room for mak- 
ing there is out here, of the half-baked, 
abashed constructions that stand up year 
after year, partly useful, even rising to a 
weird and hangdog grace. 

We make things, we change things, and 
so does everything else that lives. Can we 
decide to leave behind us more than we 
destroy? Maybe our relation to the future iS 
as fixed in our chromosomes as it 1s in the 
wildflowers’, but today I refuse to believe it. 
In the miles of ditches that line the inter- 
states and the two-lane blacktops and the 
backwards gravel tracks that cover Illinois 
and Indiana like a clumsy doily of the heav- 
iest lace, the wild lupines wave as the traffic 
passes, expecting no attention and no 
reward, doing their beautiful work. 


Jeff Gundy is an English professor at 
Bluffton (Ohio) College, awriter and poet. 
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King Photos 
Explore Past, Identity 


For Jim King, photography 1s not just an 
artistic medium but a metaphor for the 
creative process. 

Some artists start with a theme and build 
images around it. King prefers to start with 
images and watch the meaning emerge, 
the way a photographed scene takes shape 
from silver patterns in the darkroom. 

A graphic artist and photographer, King 
creates images and designs as a staff mem- 
ber at Mennonite Central Committee head- 
quarters in Akron, Pennsylvania. He also 
makes photo collages on a freelance basis. 

This past summer, nine of King’s works 
were included in a Mennonite photography 
exhibit at the Purdue ’87 assembly of the 
Mennonite Church. 

“Tt felt like a big risk to put a log of 
energy into this and not know what the 
response would be,” he said. 

He needn't have worried. His works 
were among the most popular in the show. 
He sold three copies of one prece—a grati- 
fying response for a photographer who has 
had little churchwide publicity. 

Among King’s works displayed at Pur- 
due were treatments of Old Testament and 
Psalm books, a study of an Old Order Men- 
nonite meetinghouse and a piece contrast- 
ing old and new ways of farming. 

According to King, the farming piece 
not only shows agr icultur al methods but 
explores his relationship to the land. ‘The 
meetinghouse study, he explained, is an 
attempt to recreate the feelings he had 
when he saw the building. “The architec- 
ture reflects so well the values of the people 
that worship there—discipline, austerity, 
simplicity,” he noted. 

Like many of King’s works, the meeting- 
house study seems to speak of Mennonites 
and change. “I’m interested in change,” he 
agreed. “I’m fascinated with the old, but 
I’m not really a part of that.” 

King’s interest in the links and gaps 
between past and present takes on personal 
dimensions in his “Selfportrait” series, 
which juxtaposes photos of himself with 
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images of family members and text. In the 
process, it explores King’s relationship to 
his family and the Mennonite community. 

“T hat’s basically what the Selfportrait series 
is.” he said. “Who am I and how do I relate 
to these people?” 

These questions are evident in the first 
piece in the series (reproduced here). In 
addition to a portrait of King, the work 
includes photos of his great-grandfather, 
his great-grandmother, his grandfather 
and his mother when she was a little girl. 
There is also a block of text about “the 
family tree.” 

The inclusion of text was “something 
new” for King, who wrote the material with 
advice from Marv Landis, a Mennonite 
poet and photographer living in Vermont. 

In making his selfportraits, King began 
by finding family photos that intrigued 
him. Then he drew on his design experi- 
ence to enlarge and reduce then playing 
with their relationship to one another until 
he found an arrangement he liked. 

King’s graphic arts background is appar- 
ent throughout his work. In addition to 
using multiple elements, he likes to cut and 
tear images “to liven them up” and “fill in 
dead space.” 

King’s eagerness to experiment with 
unusual elements and arrangements is part 
of what he calls his “fine-arts” approach to 
his work. By contrast, many Mennonite 
photographers “are basically photojournal- 
ists,” he observed. “They take pleasing 
images—which has its place. But ’m not 
that interested in it.” 

If money were no object, King would 
work full'time as a freelance artist. But he is 
realistic about the likelihood that will hap- 
pen: “I don’t see many options for doing 
fine-art photography— Mennonite or non- 
Mennonite. That's really too bad. You can’t 
make a living at it.” 

Given this reality, King says he is 
satisfied with his position at MCC. “I like 
what MCC stands for,” he explained. “It’s 
been an easy place for me to work.” At the 


same time, he makes clear that his “bread 
and butter” responsibilities are “really sepa- 
rate” from his personal work. 

A major project for King over the past 
three years has been hosting occasional 
exhibits for invited guests at his house in 
Lancaster. The first, in December, 1984, 
included his photos and porcelain by 
Harold Horst Nofziger. King moved all the 
furniture out of his living room and 
installed special lighting for the weekend 
show. 

“I sold 16 photos,” King recalled. “It was 
great. I paid for my track lighting and all 
my materials.” 

The event went so well that King 
repeated it last year, this time including 
photos by I Landis and Mark Beach, in addi- 
tion to his own work and Nofziger’s. 

This fall, King is planning a pre- 
Christmas show of graphics, collages and 
photos. Participating along with him will 
be MCC colleague Scott Jost and Judith 
Rempel Smucker, a freelance graphic artist. 

Meanwhile, King is completing the fifth 
and last piece in his Selfportrait series. 
“The fifth panel is dealing with present life, 
and I want it to be a contrast with the other 
four,” he said. “All of the people in the fifth 
panel are still alive.” 

After this piece is completed, King plans 
to move on to new subjects and techniques. 
“I’m working on some different stuff right 
now,” he said. “Pm working on some still 
life, in a larger format. Instead of four or 
five different images, there’s one image 
treated four or five different ways.” 

Although King’s style continues to 
evolve, his basic approach seems unlikely to 
change. Meanings for him will continue to 
emerge in unpredictable ways, as he looks 
around and contemplates what he sees, 
from a Bible in German script to his 
brother, sister-in-law and infant nephew. As 
King puts it, “I’m shooting pictures of 
things that are important in my life.” 


The Selfportrait series looks at family — 
and community, King says. “Who am I 
and how do I relate to these people?” 
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DIDO? 
KNOW THAT... 


e The Kauffman Museum, North Newton, 
Kansas, held a grand opening for its perma- 
nent exhibit “Of Land and People” this past 
October. Mark Hunt, director of the Kansas 
State Historical Museum at Topeka, spoke at 
the opening ceremony. “Of Land and Peo- 
ple” depicts the arrival and settlement of 
European Mennonites on the Kansas plains 
in the 1870s. The exhibit was built with sup- 
port from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and private and corporate 
donors. 


Kauffman Museum 


¢ Mennonite Publishing House’s church bul- 
letins for the final quarter of 1987 feature 
brief quotations rendered in calligraphy by 
Nancy Eloranta, Gwen Stamm, Paula 
Johnson and Jan Gleysteen. Eloranta is an 
architect. from northern Indiana, and 
Stamm, Johnson and Gleysteen are staff art- 
ists at the publishing house. The series was 
conceived by Carol Nofziger and includes a 
quote from David E. Hostetler. 
e “A Light in Penn’s Woods” is the title of an 
audiovisual presentation by Ruth and Allan 
Eitzen. The presentation explores issues 
connected with the founding of Pennsylva- 
nia by William Penn. 
¢ Sonia Weaver, a Bethel College freshman 
from Bluffton, Ohio, won first place in the 
1987 Swackhamer Prize Essay Contest spon- 
sored by the Nuclear Age Peace Foundation, 
Santa Barbara, California. Weaver's 1,500- 
word essay was titled “Three Steps My 
Family and I Can Do Now to Encourage 
Peace.” 
¢ David J. Rempel Smucker of Akron, 
Pennsylvania, has been named editor of 
Pennsylvania Mennonite Heritage, the quar- 
terly publication of the Lancaster Mennonite 
Historical Society. Smucker is a historian and 
genealogist for the Society and was assistant 
editor of the magazine for four years. 
e Judy Hall of Molalla, Oregon, has com- 
pleted a second painting in her “Mennonite 
Women in Service” series. “Brenda in 
Lesotho” depicts Brenda Meyer, a Men- 
(continued on page 23) 
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A Dance of Hate 


(for those who hate to dance) 


by David W. Augsburger 


Antisemitism. 

Anticatholicism. 

Anticonservatism. 

Antiliberalism. 

Antimennonitism. 

What do all of these share in common? 
They are the same process, the only differ- 
ence is the target of the antipathy. They are 
the same dance, except to different music. 
The dance of prejudice is natural to most peo- 
ple. It continues our earliest views about which 
people are good, which evil. The dance of 


COMMUNICATION BY-LINE 


discipline seriously (simplicity, faithfulness, 
nonviolence) but it got codified into rules and 
rituals (name your beef) but renewal came 
(multiple choice: education, social sophistica- 
tion, charismatic renewal, fellowship of con- 
cerned Mennonites, church growth, other). 
But some people never change, they are 
obviously blind and stubborn; we are awake 
and aware (we are alive, they dead). 

Nothing is ever that clear, issues are rarely 
so simple, good is seldom possessed by only 
one side. There was authentic faith and empty 


Prejudice follows the same steps, regardless of its 
target. It is the same dance to different music. 


hatred is very dear to most humans, so dear 
that it is concealed behind some of our most 
cherished beliefs. We often fail to see the hate 
because it is hiding within our most precious 
values, lurking behind our first love. We even 
miss its telltale signs—our prejudices. I find 
the dance of hate tangles my feet when I think 
P’'m not dancing, but walking the straight and 
narrow. 

Example one: the antisemitism that is 
central in Christian attitudes. The cyclical 
argument runs as follows: once there were the 
Old ‘Testament prophets (true faith) then it all 
degenerated into the law (legalism) and so 
faith became dead (ritualism and pharisa- 
ism) so Jesus came as a charismatic reformer 
(we who are “the good” fit here) therefore the 
old have no right to continue (the Jews are 
cultural fossils). Have you got the dance step? 
Let’s try it again. 

Example two: the anticatholicism that 
flourishes among many Protestants. Once 
there was the true church (the early church) 
then it all degenerated into the state church of 
the dark ages (legalism) with no true faith 
(Catholic ritualism) so Luther, Calvin, Menno 
came as reformers (we are their spiritual 
children) therefore the Catholics are outdated 
(Catholics are cold and dead). 

Example three: the anticonservatism/ant- 
liberalism of any group—faith group, political 
party, community organization, Once there 
was an excellent movement with a vision for 
justice and compassion (name the group) but 
it degenerated into ritual and rules (name the 
rigid routines) then came the reformers (us) 
and thus we are absolutely right and they are 
obsoletely wrong (we are good, they bad). 

After three examples, the dance is clear, 
eh? In fact, it was familiar to begin with. Even 
nondancing sectarians know the steps; Men- 
nonites have danced it to explain more than 
their origin. “My church took discipleship and 


ritual in the Judaism of Jesus’ day. Neither side 
possessed exclusive rights to the truth in the 
Reformation; each had something to offer the 
other. Those with a greater grasp of the truth 
can be recognized by their graciousness 
rather than their arrogance. In times of con- 
flict issues get polarized, the judgments exag- 
gerated, the boundaries drawn much too 
simply, sharply and viciously. Time turns these 
primitive defenses (I'm righteous, you're evil) 
into prejudices that live on indefinitely. 

Prejudice requires we/they boundaries in 
order to-sustain itself; it reinforces these lines 
to demonstrate its inevitability, its inerrancy, 
its finality. 

Beneath the prejudice lies its power—fear 
and hate. Fear sets us dancing; hate directs 
our steps. 

Wisdom begins to emerge as one drops out 
of the dance and recovers respect for both 
sides. One still takes sides, but not with the 
claim that either possesses the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so helped by 
God. 


David W. Augsburger is a professor in 
counseling, conflict, and conciliation at 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Estimating the Value of Gasoline 


by Kenton K. Brubaker 


The energy value of gasoline in terms of 
labor displacement is truly amazing. I esti- 
mate that it requires about one quart of fuel 
to run my small power mower the two hours 
needed to mow my quarter-acre lawn.. This 
fuel costs me about twenty-five cents. If 
gasoline were to double in price (two dollars 
a gallon), I would still be happy to buy a 
quart to mow my lawn. If the price were to 
double again (four dollars a gallon), I might 
complain a bit, but one quart would still do 
the job. If the price doubled again, and then 


Larry? Suppose he was not available when I 
needed him. My mower 1s always available, 
provided I put in the fuel. 

Is gasoline really worth $200 or more a 
gallon? ‘That appears to be the case in this 
little analysis, remarkable as it may seem. 

How is it that we have come to underrate 
the true value of this precious fuel? Why do 
we consider gasoline to be expensive at cur- 
rent prices? Probably because we take it for 
granted. We grew up with it, forgetting the 
drudgery it replaced. Now as we anticipate 


Fuel prices will rise exponentially in the early 21st 
century. Is gas worth $200 a gallon? Is it worth a 
war! 


again (eight dollars, then 16 dollars a gallon), 
I might begin to consider getting out my old 
hand mower and sharpening the rusty 
blades. 

I think it would take me 20 hours to mow 
my lawn with a hand-pushed reel mower. I 
well remember those days in the early forties 
when many hours of my childhood were 
spent behind those reeling, metal monsters. 
I anguished many a summer’s day vowing I 
would never again procrastinate until the 
grass was too long and too tough to mani- 
cure. What a marvelous technological 
advance when our first rotary power mower 
was purchased! I was quickly hooked on that 
gasoline-powered machine. 

There were those days when the engine 
wouldn't start and I wore out the pull cord 
with my persistence. But when we finally got 
it running, the overgrown grass yielded 
slowly to the whirling blade. Our mastery 
over nature was achieved; we had met the 
enemy and triumphed! The gasoline engine 
had wiped out childhood drudgery. Our 
outdoor living rooms were recarpeted with 
ease. 

Now I’m contemplating a return to those 
days when the price of fuel climbs exponen- 
tially, as it surely willin the early 21st century. 
What is the true value of gasoline in terms 
of labor replacement at current lawn-mow- 
ing wages? 

‘To test the market, I asked my college 
class that deals with such issues for a bid on 
mowing my lawn by hand. For twenty hours 
of hard labor, Scott bid $100; he was immedi- 
ately underbid by Larry: $70. Seventy dol- 
lars to mow my lawn! Seventy dollars every 
week during the growing season! A quart of 
gasoline would do the job; Larry was in 
direct competition with a little can of fuel. 
Would I pay 50 or 60 dollars rather than hire 


its rising cost, we will again recalculate its 
effect on our economy, especially on the 
extent to which it has replaced labor. 
Gasoline is a valuable commodity, a factor 
which has profoundly affected our lifestyle 
and expectations. In fact, it forms the base of 
Western economy. That is why many are 
even willing to sacrifice their lives in warfare 
to protect our gigantic share of this amazing 
liquid. 


That is a high value. Is my lawn worth it? 


Kenton Brubaker is professor of biology at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 
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“Brenda in Lesotho” by Judy Hall 


nonite Central Committee worker in 
southern Africa. The first painting, “Karen 
in Bolivia,” portrays Karen Berkey Amstutz 
washing clothes at the town where she and 
her family live. Karen and her husband, 
Wendell, are mission associates with Men- 
nonite Board of Missions, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Limited-edition prints of “Brenda in 
Lesotho” are available from Mennonite 
Central Committee. Prints of “Karen in 
Bolivia” are available from MBM. All pro- 
ceeds from the sale of prints will go to MBM 
and MCC. “Mennonite Women in Mission” is 
the first of several series envisioned as part 
of a “Missions in Art” project. Hall and the 
MIA board of directors plan to invite other 
artists to contribute to future series. 

e The Courier was the title of a one-man 
drama presented this past spring at the 
Warehouse Theatre in Winnipeg. The 
drama tells the story of a young Mennonite 
raised in the Ukraine who eventually finds 
himself in a struggle for survival as a courier 
in Hitler’s army. The production starred 
Vern Thiessen, a Winnipeg actor who spent 
two years as a member of a drama group 
sponsored by MCC. 
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MUSEUMS & 
GAELERIES 


MUSEUMS 


Indiana 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good 


Library 3rd Floor, Goshen College, 
Goshen (219-533-3161). Mon.—Fri. 8—12, 
1-5, Sat. 9-12. Closed Sundays, holidays, 
Saturdays during college vacations. 
Admission: — free. Primarily _ for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, 


N. Main & 27th, North Newton 
(316-283-1612). Thurs.—Sun. 1:30—4:30 or 
by appointment; closed major holidays. 
Admission: adults $2, children 6—12 $1, 
group rates available. Cultural, natural 
history of Central Plains with focus on 
Mennonites; restored —‘19th-century 
homesteader’s cabin, farmstead with 
house, barn. 


Kauffman Museum 


Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highway 


K-15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). 


June—Aug.: Tues—Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5; 


Sept.—Dec., Mar—May: ‘Tues.—Sat. I—4. 
Admission: adults $2, children 12 and 
under $1, large groups please call ahead 
for appointment. Artifacts from early 
households, farms, schools, churches; 
restored historic building; Turkey Red 
Wheat Palace. 


Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U. S. 


Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro (316- 
947-3775). Mar—Dec.: Tues.—Sat. 9—12, 
—5, Sun. and holidays 2—5. Admission: 
free. Restored Dutch-German Men- 
nonite immigrant adobe house, barn, 
shed; displays on adobe house culture 
1847-1890, ‘Turkey Red wheat, 100 years 


of Hillsboro history (1884—1984). 

Warkentin House, 21] E. First St., Newton 
(316-283-0136 or 283-7555). June—Aug.: 
Tues.—Sat. 1—4:30; Sept.—May: Fri-Sun. 
1—4:30. Admission: adults $2. Sixteen- 
room Victorian home, built 1886 for 
Bernhard Warkentin, who was instru- 
mental in bringing Turkey Red wheat, as 
well as Mennonite settlers, to Kansas 
from Russia. 


Manitoba 

Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 
(204-326-9661). May: Mon.—Sat. 10-5, 
Sun. 12—5; June: Mon.—Sat. 10-7, Sun. 
12-7; July—Aug.: Mon—Sat. 9-8, Sun. 
12-8; Sept.: Mon.—Sat. 10—5, Sun. 12-5; 
Oct.—Apr. by appointment only. Admis- 
sion: adults $2, students and senior 
citizens $1. Restoration of 19th-century 
southern Manitoba Mennonite village 
with houses, church, schools, more. 


Maryland 

Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 
Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day—mid-Oct.: Mon.—Sat. 9-8; mid- 
Oct.—May: Mon—Thurs. 1-7, Fri. 11-8, 
Sat. 9-8. Situated between a still-func- 
tional 1797 grist mill and a nationally- 
renowned 1813 stone arch bridge. Work- 
ing craftspeople (summer only), restored 
historic buildings. 

Ontario 

Brubacher House, c/o University of Water- 
loo, Waterloo (519-886-3855). May 1— 
Oct. 31: Wed.—Sat. 2—5; other times by 
appointment. Restoration and refurnish- 
ing of Mennonite home of 1850-90, slide- 
tape presentations of | Mennonite 
barnraising and settling of Waterloo 
County. Admission: $1 per person, Sun- 
day school classes $.50 per person, under 
12 free 1f accompanied by parent. 

Heritage Historical Library, c/o David 
Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 2R3. By 
appointment only; primarily __ for 
researchers in Amish history and 
genealogy. 

The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 
(519-664-3518). May—Oct.: | Mon.—Fri. 
115, Sat. JO—5. Sunk |e 30—5; Nov.—Apr: 
Sat. 11-4730) “Sun, 224) 30. Feature- 
length film about Mennonites, by 
appointment. Admission: $1.25 per per- 
son for groups making reservations; oth- 
ers by donation. A Mennonite interpreta- 
tion center; 28-minute documentary 
film “Mennonites of Ontario.” 


Pennsylvania 

Archives of the Brethren in Christ 
Church and Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). 
Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat—Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Admission: free. Collection of arti- 
facts; e.g., plain clothing, church furni- 
ture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 


(continued on page 25) 


Cookstove 
by Keith Helmuth 


Some people seem determined to prove 
that human beings are just complex 
machines. Martin Minsky of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, for example, is 
fond of saying that the brain is Just a Compu- 
ter made of meat. He looks forward to the 
direct linkage of computer and brain into a 
new intelligence. 

I am not opposed to a blending of meat 
and microchips, cells and silicon, plasma 
and plastic, but I suggest that if Professor 
Minsky and his colleagues think the ulti- 


FARMER’S THOUGHTS 
The Computer and the 


ment of two Amish brothers from Aylmer, 
Ontario, in designing and building my stove. 

If you regard computers as the essential 
tool for a progressive lifestyle, I invite you to 
make the following test. The next time an ice 
storm brings down trees and power lines, 
plunging your region into darkness, make 
your way to a neighboring farmhouse that 
has an airtight woodburning cookstove. 
Enter the ambience of its radiant aura. Hear 
the singing teakettle. See the steaming mit- 
tens on the overhead drying rack. Observe 


The stove provides exercise and warm 
companionship. It may not have personality, but it 
has character. 


mate link between humans and their inven- 
tions will be the hookup of computer to 
brain, they have overlooked the relationship 
between the human householder and the 
latest generation of woodburning stoves. 

I have been thinking this over carefully, 
and only the bicycle, the walking stick and 
cross-country skis have bonds with humans 
that can compare with the cookstove. You 
may wonder how these tools of mobility and 
exercise are related to the cookstove. I am 
assuming the householder’s full commit- 
ment to the discipline of woodburning: find- 
ing, felling, bucking, splitting, hauling, stack- 
ing, woodbox filling, stove loading, pipe and 
chimney cleaning, ash removal and spread- 
ing ashes on icy driveway or spring garden. 
Like biking, walking or skiing, this adds up 
to a pretty good program of exercise, which 
is the foundation of human well-being. 

Need I point out the regimen imposed by 
the computer? Basic physical inertness. So 
there you have it—a clear victory for the 
woodburning cookstove. 

A still more persuasive argument I can 
advance is to point out that the removal of 
the stove from our home would be like the 
loss of a family member. Not only does the 
stove provide a sense of warm companion- 
ship but, like a person, it must be cared for. 
The dog and cats obviously regard it as a 
best friend. It may be too much to say that 
the stove has personality, but it certainly has 
character. 

I realize some computer devotees regard 
their equipment as a kind of exogenous 
brain. And I have heard about a woman who 
was legally married to her Cadillac. But in 
my judgment neither of these admirable 
efforts to heal the rift between biology and 
mechanics comes close to the accomplish- 


the cat asleep on the sheepskin rug. Imbibe 
the nostril-warming air laden with an olfac- 
tory rainbow of home-cooked foods. Put 
your boots behind the stove, next to the hot 
water tank now bubbling with the making of 
evening baths. 

The radio report is for sleet and wind- 
driven snow to continue all night. Nothing 
on wheels will move in the morning. 
Someone drops a shirt over the television in 
mock respect for the dead. The hot mulled 
cider is ready. The popcorn begins its dra- 
matic transformation from inedible to 
edible. Out come the harmonica and banjo. 

Step back with a mug of cider in hand, 
taking in the scene. Think of the nearby city, 
with the fragile threads by which it hangs 
now snapped. Look at the woodburning 
cookstove and observe the nurturing, fes- 
tive, communal spirit engendered by its pre- 
sence. Feel love rise in your heart, encom- 
pass the room and return to settle in your 
mind. The tie between human creatures 
and human artifact is clear. 

Good luck, Martin Minsky. Pll be think- 
ing of you when it’s time to reload the stove. 


Keith Helmuth has developed a small-scale, 
diversified farm in New Brunswick, Canada. He 
writes out of “a background of ecological and 
social concern.” 
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Germantown Mennonite Museum, 6117 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia (215- 
843-0943). Tues.Sat. 10—4, Sun. for 
groups by appointment. Admission: 
donation. Artifacts related to 
experience, history of Germantown 
Mennonite community, oldest in Amer- 
ica. Also available for tours: Johnson 
House, 17th-century Quaker home in 
Germantown; 1709 home of William Rit- 
tenhouse, first Mennonite minister, and 
responsible for first paper mill in Amer- 
ica. Images—The Germantown Men- 
nonite Meetinghouse, — continuously- 
building exhibit of photos, sketches, 
paintings, other depictions of German- 
town church. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 
Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). Apr— 
Dec.: Mon.—Sat. 9—4, closed Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas; Jan.—Mar. by appoint- 
ment only. Admission: adults $2, 
children 7—12 $1, children under 7 free, 
group rates available. Restoration and 
refurnishing of oldest suill-standing Men- 
nonite church in America, oldest build- 
ing in Lancaster County; “Lancaster 
Mennonite Rural Life Collection.” 

Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield 
(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 9-4. 
Admission: free. Family Bibles, fraktur, 
tools, clocks of Juniata County Men- 
nonites; archives and books. 

Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., 
Souderton (215-723-1700). Wed—Sat. 
10-4, Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. Exhibits 
reflecting experiences from nearly 3 cen- 
turies of Mennonite life in southeast PA, 
symbolized in art, artifacts, literature, 
documents. 

Mennonite Historical Library and 
Archives of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Grebel Hall, Christopher Dock High 
School, 1000 Forty Foot Road, Lansdale 
(215-362-0304). Wed.—Thurs. 10—4, even- 
ings and other times by appointment. 
Collection includes genealogical and 
local history resources, 16th & 17th cen- 
tury Bibles and rare books, 19th & 20th 
century personal collections, church 
records dating from 18th century. 

The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 
course (717-768-7171). Open daily 9-5 
except Sundays, Christmas. Admission: 
varying. Amish and Mennonite informa- 
tion and heritage center; 3-screen docu- 
mentary “Who Are the Amish?”; hands- 
on museum, Amish World, including 
Henry Lapp, Aaron Zook folk art collec- 
tions; full-length feature film, Hazel’s 
People (May—Oct. only). 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 
Goshen College Art Gallery, Good 
Library, Goshen College, Goshen 


(continued on page 26) 
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(219-533-3161). Jan—June, Sept.—Dec.: 
Mon.—Sat. 8—5, Tues. 8 a.m—l0 p.m., 
Sun. 1—5; July: weekdays only 9-5; closed 
Aug., holidays. Admission: free. © Works 
by senior art majors, Nov. 30—Dec. 13. 
Sculptural ceramics by Merrill Krabill, Jan. 
10—Feb. 7. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. 
Main (SR _15N), Goshen (219-533-9511). 
Admission: free. 


Kansas 

Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 
Bethel College, North Newton 
(316-283-2500). Sept—May: Mon.-Fri. 
9-5, Sun. 2-4. Admission: free. 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston College, 
Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb.—May, Sept.— 
Dec.: Mon.—Fri. 9—5, Sat. 1—5, Sun. 2—5. 
Admission: free. 


Ohio 

Kaufman Gallery, Main St. Berlin 
(216-893-2842). April-December: 1—5 
p.m. Admission: free. Works of contem- 
porary Mennonite artists and Amish folk 
art, 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluffton 
College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). Daily 
8 a.m—ll p.m. Admission: free. 


Pennsylvania 

Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga 
Fine Arts Center, Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 276). Mid- 
Sept.—early May: Mon.—Thurs. 9-4, Fri. 
9-9, Sat.—Sun. 2—5. Admission: free. ¢ 
Drawings and paintings by Edward 
O’Brien, through Dec. 18 (closed Noy. 24— 
29): 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St. Intercourse 
(717-768-7171). Open daily 9-5 except 
Sundays, Christmas. Admission: free. ¢ 
Pottery by Herbert Weaver, Jan. 5—Feb. 27. 
Sculpture by Esther Augsburger and water- 
colors by Eva Beidler, March 4—April 30. 

Virginia 

Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, EMC, 
Harrisonburg — (703-433-2771). Sept.— 
Apr: Mon.-Thurs. 7:45 a.m—ll p.m., 
Fri. 7:45—5, Sat. 1J0O—5, Sun. 1—5. Admis- 
sion: free. 


If you know of additional museums and galleries 
displaying work by andlor about Mennonites 
and related peoples, please send information to 
Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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Brown Notebook 
by Glenda Knepp 


A brown-covered  stenographer’s note- 
book, spattered and tattered, rests beside my 
much-thumbed copy of the More with Less 
Cookbook. It’s an original—my very own recipe 
book. 

I was ten, maybe twelve, as I sat at our 
kitchen table, pencil at the ready, asking 
Mother the basics of cooking and meal pre- 
paration. I saw so many unknowns in cooking 
that I wanted to develop a precise guide. And 
so I wondered: how much is “some water” on 
the potatoes? How do you know when the 
bread dough 1s ready to mix down? What con- 
stitutes a complete meal? 

Thus I began my cooking notebook, pen- 
cilling with round schoolgirl handwriting 


WHAT’S COOKING? 
Rediscovering the Old 


Cut in: 
’2 C. shortening ( C. oil) 
Stir in: 
2 eggs (1 egg) 
'2 C. evaporated milk 
(‘2 C. dry milk powder added 
to dry ingredients) 
¥/, C. raisins 
Pat or spread half of dough into greased 
pie pan. 
Spread with: 
’2 C. thick strawberry jam (any 
light jam) 
Cover with remaining dough. 
Cut through into 6 wedges. 
Bake at 425 degrees for 20-25 minutes. 


I was ten, maybe twelve, as I sat at our table, asking 
Mother the basics of cooking and meal preparation. 


both cooking techniques and recipes. My first 
entry under Vegetable Dishes is: sweet 
potatoes should be baked for 1'/2 hours. I 
followed that with recipes for tomatoes on 
toast and curried tuna and peas. 

The recipe for curried tuna and peas is no 
longer being followed in this household. I pre- 
pared it often when we were first married— 
too often. Today even a whiff of curry powder 
is unpleasant to my husband. 

I've forgotten others of those early recipes, 
and want to try them again. I wonder how my 
family, and yours, would respond to: 


Swartz Stretch Salad Dressing 


2 C. salad dressing 
1 T. vinegar 

1 T. sugar 

1 T. milk 

Ya tsp. salt 


There are no directions for combining. 
Just stir it together and serve over green 
salad. 

As I write this, the aroma of freshly baked 
scones is drifting through the air. Perhaps we'll 
have an international meal this evening, as I 
serve the scones with English Brown Stew ona 
North American table. I'll give you the recipe 
as I originally learned it, with current varia- 
tions in parentheses. 


Irish Scones 


Sur together: 
2 C. flour (1 C. unbleached flour) 
(1 C. whole wheat flour) 
1 T. baking powder 
1 tsp. salt (omit) 


As I paged through my little cookbook, I 
smiled over my recipes for peas and butter, 
tomatoes with scrambled eggs. I'll probably 
not ask my family to enjoy those dishes. But 
what about butterscotch fingers—my very 
first 4-H cooking project? I stirred them 
together so often that I could still make them 
without benefit of recipe—two of everything 
and one of butter. 


Butterscotch Fingers 


2 C. flour 2 tsp. baking 
2C.brown sugar powder 
1 stick oleo 2 eggs 

2 tsp. vanilla 


Mix sugar and melted butter; add 
slightly beaten eggs and vanilla; stir; 
add baking powder and flour and mix. 
Bake 25-30 minutes in hot oven—375 
degrees. 


I don't think we can make these fingers 
very nutritious. Reducing the sugar by 75% 
and the butter by 50% would also eliminate 
that rich butterscotch taste. So, make these at 
your own risk. 

As for the scones, three of us ate the entir 
pan while the stew sat unnoticed. 


Glenda Knepp, of Turner, Michigan, is the 
mother of two sons. She has “great fun running” as 
a means of following “the way of disciplined grace.” 


ie bieloniING NOTES 


@ Abraham Friesen is writing the first full-length 
biography of Menno Simons. Friesen is professor 
of Renaissance and Reformation History at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara, and is the 
author of Thomas Muentzer: The Intellectual Devel- 
opment of an Inadvertent Revolutionary. He is 
spending the fall and early winter on sabbatical 
leave in Winnipeg. 

¢ Thoughts to Live By: A Family Experience by 
Erwin Boschmann and Judy Bauer Boschmann 
collects favorite quotes from biblical and literary 
sources. The book commemorates the 50th wed- 
ding anniversary of David and Anna Boschmann. 
It is available in both English and German from 
Science Enterprises, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BRODER WAROBORIE 


SVRSANES 


¢ Samuel L. Horst, professor emeritus of history at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, is the author of Education for Manhood: 
The Education of Blacks in Virginia. The book 
was Horst’s doctoral dissertation and is published 
by the University Press of America. Horst is cur- 
rently editing the diary of Jacob E. Yoder, a Penn- 
sylvania Mennonite who taught blacks in 
Lynchburg, Virginia, and administered schools 
for blacks in that area from 1866 until his death in 
1905. 

¢ Connexe is the name of a quarterly newsletter 
published by the Brussels Mennonite Center and 
sent to 300 people in Belgium and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

e A new magazine called Witness will be pub- 
lished six times a year by Mennonite Brethren 
Missions/Services. The 12-page publication will 
include news about Mennonite Brethren around 
the world. 

e The Fellowship of Mennonite Churches in 
Taiwan has published a hymnbook with nearly 30 
hymns and two anthem-length choral numbers. 
More than 20 of the songs have a Chinese source 
for either words or music, but none had been pub- 
lished before in the ‘Taiwanese language. i» 
e A Spanish-language pamphlet on Mennonite 
history and beliefs has been prepared by Hector 
G. Valencia, a Colombian Mennonite leader. The 
pamphlet is designed as a teaching and evangelis- 
tic aid. 


¢ Let’s Learn Music is the ttle of a book by 
Annetta Miller, a former Mennonite Central 
Committee worker in Kenya. The book is 
designed to help people learn to read music. 
Schools in Kenya, Malawi, Rwanda-Burundi, 
Benin and Tanzania plan to use the book as a text. 


¢ Howard and Anna Ruth Beck are the authors of 
Whole Wheat Cookery, a collection of recipes 
using wheat. The book is available from The 
Wheat Bin, Halstead, Kansas. 

¢ Bible Readings for Office Workers is the title 
of a new devotional book by Lou Ann Good of 
Manheim, Pennsylvania. The book is published by 
Augsburg. 

¢ An April 1987 article about Andreas Kolb, an 
18th century Mennonite fraktur artist and 
schoolmaster, has been reprinted in booklet form. 
The article originally appeared in Mennonite 
Quarterly Review and is available from the author, 
Mary Jane Lederach Hershey, of Harleysville, 
Pennsylvania. 

¢ Kindred Press has published No Longer at 
Arms Length, a history of Mennonite Brethren 
church planting in Canada. Peter Penner, a his- 
tory professor from New Brunswick, is the author. 
¢ Peace, Politics and the People of God has 
been published by Fortress Press. The book is 
edited by Paul Peachey and includes a chapter by 
John Howard Yoder. 

¢ Paul Boyer is the author of Mission on Taylor 
Street, a book about the founding and early years 
of the Brethren in Christ Mission in Dayton, Ohio. 
The book is published by the Brethren in Christ 
Historical Society, Grantham, Pennsylvania. 

e I Saw Jesus Today is a collection of poetry by 
Ralph Buckwalter, who was a Mennonite Board of 
Missions worker in Japan for 30 years. The book is 
published by the Buckwalter family and distrib- 
uted by Provident Bookstores. 

e The Thresher Table is the title of a collection of 
recipes, stories and anecdotes commemorating 
the centennial of Bethel College, North Newton, 
Kansas. The book is available from the Bethel Col- 
lege Women’s Association. 

¢ A three-part film series titled The Mennonite 
Brethren Church: A Missionary Movement is 
scheduled for completion in late March of 1988. 


“Learnings from 
Our Listenings” 


by Harold Miller 


A Saturday Seminar sponsored 
by The People’s Place 


Saturday, February 20, 1988 
7:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 


Harold is currently North America-based 
resource person on African Peace and 
Development Issues for Mennonite Central 
Committee. Before this he spent 20 years 
in East Africa with MCC and Mennonite 
mission boards. 

He will reflect in the seminar on issues 
facing Africa and the church today. 

For more information and registration, write to 

Saturday Seminar, The People’s Place, Main St., 
Intercourse, PA 17534 or call 717/768-7171. 
Registration is limited to insure personal 
interchange for those who attend. 


"...fascinating booklet...some of the most 
interesting and inspiring quotations | have 
had the pleasure of reading..." 


-Norman Vincent Peale 


"What a beautiful book!" 
-Elaine Sommers Rich 


"\.. unique..." 


-Peter Dyck 
cboughcs 
SSEaCO tint 
*TIVE- BY 


® birthdays 


anniversaries 
graduation 
Christmas 

hospital patients ? 


Looking for a unique 
and inexpensive gift for 


Consider THOUGHTS TO LIVE BY, a 74-page 
selection of the most cherished quotes, thoughts 
and verses that have guided the lives of three 


generations. Rich illustrations by Judy Bauer 
Boschmann invite the mind to reflect and meditate. 
Deluxe print and paper. 
Only US $4.95 Also available in German. 
Order from 

SCIENCE ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Box 88443 
Indianapolis, IN 46208 


. or from Provident and Faith and Life Bookstores 


"One of the greatest arts of living is the art of forgiving.” 
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MENNONITE BOOKS 


Preaching About Life in a 


Threatening World, Ronald J. Sider 
and Michael A. King. Westminster Press, 
1987. 131 pages. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Hubert 
Schwartzentruber 


Ron Sider is professor of theology at 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia. He is the author of several 
books and has given significant leadership 
in North America in applying Christian 
faith to issues of justice. Michael King is pas- 
tor of the Germantown Mennonite Church 
in Philadelphia. ‘Together, in a very resource- 
ful way, they help the reader to focus on 
“preaching that is filled with mystery and 
that at the same time addresses the pain, 
poverty, injustice, environmental degrada- 


tion and violence that threatens the future of 
the world.” 

The book shows the importance of 
understanding the social issues of our day 
and helps the reader bring Christian faith to 
bear on these problems. In addition to dis- 
cussing issue-oriented preaching, the book 
offers some useful guidelines for preaching 
in general. 

The authors point out that preaching 
about social issues needs to be “open to the 
transcendent—open to the good news of 
God’s irruption into history and into our 
lives within the stream of history.” Sider and 
King emphasize both the importance of the 
biblical story and the practical implications 
of God’s kingdom for Christians’ economic, 
social and political lives. The book takes the 
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reader back to the scripture to look at what 
guidance it gives and how people of faith 
can build on that in light of today’s realities. 

The authors refer to the Bible as “fairy 
tale” and “myth,” not in the sense of 
something false or ahistorical but of 
something wondrous. They treat the biblical 
story as an account that seems fanciful and 
fabulous but which happens to be true. 

Throughout the book, Sider and King 
make their points without preaching at their 
readers or making them feel that something 
is being crammed down their throats. They 
present several sides of an issue. On the 
other hand, one sometimes wishes their 
points would surface a little sooner and 
some of their colorful language would step 
aside. 

This book deserves wide circulation and 
should be read alongside “how to” books on 
church growth. Sider and King have not 
only produced a resource for pastors, but a 
book for anyone who wants a broader under- 
standing of issues in this threatening world 
and a deeper understanding of the message 
of life. 


Hubert Schwartzentruber was a church plan- 
ter and inner-city pastor in St. Louts from 1957— 
72 and secretary for peace and social concerns 
for the Mennonite Board of Congregational 


“Ministries from 1972-79. He now lives in 


Toronto and 1s mission consultant for the Men- 
nonite Church in Eastern Canada. 


FQ price—$7.16 
(Regular price—$8.95) 


The Chronicle of the Hutterian 
Brethren, Vol. I, 


translated and edited by the Hutterian Breth- 
ren. Plough, 1987. 887 pages. $36.00. 


Reviewed by Sam Steiner 


Awesome. __ 

‘The massive Alteste Chronik der Huterischen 
Briider, begun by Kaspar Braitmichel in the 
1560s, is recognized as the earliest Anabaptist 
attempt at historical  self-analysis. Written 
as a year-by-year chronology, the volume pro- 
vides an overview of Hutterite history from 
1525-1665. After some biblical history, it be- 
gins with the earliest account of Conrad 
Grebel’s. baptism and continues through 
the enormous suffering engendered by the 
Thirty Years War. 

This is not objective 
history. The Hutterite 
strand is presented as 
the pure one. However, 
internal dissension is 
not glossed over. Jacob I 
Hutter’s emergence to 
leadership in con- 
flict with Simon 
Schitzinger, Gabriel 
Ascherham and Philip 
Blauarmel is told 
in detail—from Hut- 
ter’s perspective. This 
narrow orientation is reflected throughout 
the book, placing the Chronicle at the very 
heart of Hutterite “myth,” in the most posi- 
tive sense of that term. 

Non-Hutterite interest is nonetheless 
rewarded. The book provides a less positive 
portrait of the Swiss Brethren (who have 
their own myth). The Swiss paid war taxes; 
they did not practice true community; they 
carried out church discipline in private, not 
before the congregation. The Mennonite 
divisions in Prussia were noted as early as 
1603: “They all take their name from Menno 
Simons, yet do not consider one another 
brothers and sisters.” 

Parallels to The Martyrs’ Mirror are clear. 
Some stories are reported in both. Both 
recount miracles in spite of flames (hearts 
that will not burn; persecutors who die 
dreadful deaths because of their evil ways). 
But the Chronicle is more unified and is 
enhanced in this translation by excellent 
maps, footnotes, bibliography and indexes. 


Hiutterian ethrent 


Sam Steiner is the librarian and archivist at 
Conrad Grebel College, Waterloo, Ontario. 


FQ price—$32.40 
(Regular price—$36.00) 
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The School Picnic, Jan Steffy with Genesis, Believers Church Bible Com- 


illustrations by Denny Bond. Good Books, 
1987. 32 pages. $12.95. 


Reviewed by Tom Spicher 


A school picnic for Amish children may 
be the biggest social event of the year. It pro- 
vides one of few opportunites for them to 
publicly recite poetry, sing in chorus and dis- 
play their athletic prowess. In a sequestered 
community that is long on hours of work and 
short on modern conveniences, the picnic 1s 
the Amish child’s equivalent of a major the- 
atrical production, baseball playoffs and the 
best smorgasbord in town all wrapped up in 
one day. 

In Jan Steffy’s 
schoolchildren are 
out of bed before 
sunrise. They finish 
their chores, eat a 
farmers breakfast 
and are off to school 
like any other day. 
Today they run rather 
than walk across the 
fields and meadows in 
their bare feet and 
clean, homemade ie 
clothes. They — will sail 
entertain their par- 
ents who will join them for the delicious 
food and the long-awaited baseball game 
between the fathers and scholars. 

Denny Bond’s delightful ink and water- 
color illustrations portray a side of Amish 
life rarely seen by outsiders. Young readers 
and their parents will be amazed at such 
enthusiasm over a simple picnic. The strik- 
ing pictures give the impression that Amish 


book, twenty-eight 


children are bold, aggressive and full of 
laughter. Even on picnic day this is out of 


character when compared with the sobriety 
of most Amish homes and gatherings. Stull 
the illustrations and text provide children 
outside the community a glimpse into the 
happiest day of the Amish school year. 


Tom Spicher teaches chemistry in the Phoenix, 
Arizona, area. He grew up in Belleville, Penn- 


sylvania, where he attended a Mennonite-Amish 
school. 


FQ price—$10.36 


(Regular price—$12.95) 


mentary, Gene Roop. Her ald Press, 1987. 352 
pages. $17.95, 


Reviewed by Ronald Guengerich 


Why has it taken so long for those who 
are in the Anabaptst tradition to provide 
commentaries for their congregations? One 
reason is that the Bible for Anabaptsts was 
always the church’s book. Therefore inter- 
pretation and application were done in the 
context of the congregation. Private, individ- 
ual interpretation which was presented as 
authoritative was greeted with suspicion. 

Gene Roop, professor of Old ‘Testament 
at Bethany Theological Seminary (Church 
of the Brethren), writes from within this 
awareness. He does 
not speak with an 
authoritarian tone, 
but presents his 
insights as a teacher’s 
contribution to the 
process of group 
study and reflection. 

Roop keeps us 
aware that Genesis isa 
collection of stories, 
not propositional the- 
ology. As such we 
must pay close atten- 
tion to how the stories are told. He helps us 
understand what is said by his observations 
on the way itis said. His comments illuminat- 
ing the ancient, cultural background are 
most helpful in making sense of these 
accounts. 

I wish there would have been more atten- 
tion given to the way these Genesis stories 
depict the chaos pr oduced by greed and vio- 
lence. Surprisingly, we in the peace church 
have been slow to observe the way the 
Genesis accounts highlight this. 

This is a book for those who want to study 
and learn from the Genesis stories. The pri- 
mary disappointment is that the price of this 
book ($17.95) will discourage widespread 
usage. 


PRS LATE 


Comoneny 
Believers Cruel Bioke 


Ronald Guengerich is pastor of Whitestone 
Mennonite Church, Hesston, Kansas, and a 


former professor of Old Testament at Eastern 


Mennonite Seminary in Harrisonburg, 


Virginia. 
FQ price—$14.36 


(Regular price—$17.95) 


The Dynamics of Hutterite 
Society: An Analytical Ap- 

roach, Karl A. Peter. The University of 
Alberta Press, 1987. 232 pages. $16.95 (U.S.). 


Reviewed by Leonard Gross 


Why, among the hundreds of communal 
movements within history, has there been 
one, and only one, such group to emerge and 
survive the centuries? Karl A. Peter appro- 
priately takes up this question at the outset of 
his new book, the first full-blown analysis of 
Hutterite society since the appearance of 


John A. Hostetler’s classic work in 1974. 


Sociologists are concerned with analyz- 
ing social change within a given community. 
Peter here masterfully charts the unex- 
pected changes among the Hutterites over 
the past several 
generations, in such 
areas as population 
growth, male-female 
roles and economy. 
Family size is becom- 
ing smaller; men and 
women in general 
marry at a later age; 
labor-saving — equip- 
ment allows for more 
leisure time and so on. 

The author has 
pored over the whole 
corpus of Hutterian literature, primary and 
secondary. He has also maintained close 
contacts with many colonies through the 
years. He concludes that the Hutterites, 
change notwithstanding, will continue to 
maintain their way of life and their faith. In 
fact, they will do so partly because of (selec- 
tive) change: The Hutterites “survived 
because they were able to modernize their 
institutional configuration from time to 
time in order to bring their institutions in 
line with the contemporary mentality of 
their members.” 

This is the only volume Iam aware of that 
brings the Hutterian story up to date, 
soc iologically. It is highly scholarly, with 
some technical jargon, especially i in the ear ly 
chapters (e.g., “wertrational,” and “zweckra- 
tional”). It is to be sure essential reading for 
the serious researcher in this field. 


Leonard Gross, Goshen, Indiana, is execu- 
tive secretary of the Historical Committee of the 
Mennonite Church, and is the author of ‘The 
Golden Years of the Hutterites, published by 
Herald Press. 


FQ price—$15.26 


(Regular price—$16.95) 
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Dear God, I’m only a boy, 
Duerksen. Castle Books, 1986. 416 
$7.95. 


Menno 
pages. 


Reviewed by Robert Kreider 


This book of 34 stories told by a master of 
his craft is a must for those who love a good 
story and for those who ponder how eahice 
are passed from generation to generation. 

Menno Duce for 39 years a corre- 
spondent for the United Press in Europe and 
the Middle East, probes the recesses and 
delights of his boyhood in a desperately 
poor Mennonite farm family living in Cus- 
ter County, Oklahoma. The book also 
includes stories from the World War II years 
and after. 

Duerksen’s _ par- 
ents were of Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren 
stock, his mother a 
saint married to a 
Fundamentalism-pos- 
sessed father caught 
“in the hands of an 
angry God.” Driven 
by a pathological 
quest for the true 
church, the father 
leaves the Mennonites * 
for the Church of 
God, fails as a family provider during the 
Depression years and imposes harsh expec- 
tations on a sensitive son. 

A powerful story is Duerksen’s account of 
how his father applies intense pressure on 
him to march forward to the revivalist’s altar 
call. In the agony of his inner struggle, he 
knows he cannot fake it. In a moment of 
truth he is flooded with a sense of liberation. 
He is free; no longer need he pretend. 

In a tender, haunting account like an 
episode from Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, 
the author transports a father and_ his 
children of three and four—the mother 
recently dead—back from California to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, along Route 66, the high- 
way of the Okies. 

Duerksen introduces us to a fascinating 
con artist, Jinks Harris—San Quentin con- 
vict, twice-divorced, barnstorming pilot, 
Pentecostal Holiness preacher—who fast- 
talks Menno’ sister into marriage and leaves 
a trail of misery. 

Here is the shadow side of the Mennonite 
experience, with glimmers of light. This 
book has the feel of authenticity. Even the 
typographical errors add charm, like a 
hand-typed letter. 
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Robert Kreider is a historian, writer and 
retired educator from North Newton, Kansas. 


FQ price—$7.16 
(Regular price—$7.95) 
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A is for Angels: an alphabet 
book for Christmas, Kenneth Morse 
with design and illustrations by Joyce Miller. 
The Brethren Press, 1987. 48 pages, $3.95. 


Reviewed by Stuart W. Showalter 


Preschoolers can recite their A-B-C’s at 
the slightest prompting, but how much of the 
Christmas story can they tell? Kenneth 
Morse and Joyce Miller use the alphabet as a 


take-off point to show and tell the story of 


Christ’s birth in new ways. 
In retelling the story, Morse composes a 
verse of three to seven lines for each letter. A 
poet and hymn writer, he repeatedly incor- 
porates words and phrases from the Luke 2 
text, which the title stanza illustrates: 
“A is for Angels whose song filled the sky 
with 
Alleluias of praise and words of 
Assurance, inviting all to come and 
Adore the child in a manger.” 

For her part, Miller creatively combines a 


modified block design for each letter with an 
attractive bold, cursive script for the verse, 
usually across a two-page spread. She sets 
stylized, abstract line illustrations within 
fields of color that range from red-orange 
and yellow to blue and blue-green. 

In my judgment, the appeal of A is for 
Angels is limited largely to late preschoolers 
and children in the early primary grades. 
Younger children simply cannot handle the 
sometimes adult vocabulary, and they needa 
rich imagination to fill in the abstract 
illustrations. 

The author and illustrator deserve credit 
for their efforts in linking the familiar with 
the less familiar. Adults reading this book to 
children will find that it can generate some 
good questions and, consequently, a time for 
sull further telling and teaching. 


Stuart W. Showalter is the father of a daugh- 
ter and son, ages 4 and LI. He chairs the Com- 
munication Department at Goshen College, 
Goshen, Ind. 


FQ price—$3.16 


(Regular price — $3.95) 


Terry Miller: The Pacifist 
Politician, 

Rod A. Janzen. Rod A. Janzen, 1986. 141 
pages. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Lee Roy Berry 


Terry Miller: The Pacifist Politician is a 
brief account of how a former Hutterian 
novitiate became a state legislator in South 
Dakota without abandoning his commit- 
ment to Christian pacifism. 

Miller first became active in politics as a 
Goldwater conservative during the 1964 
Presidential campaign. By 1984, however, he 
had become an advocate of a variant of dem- 
ocratic socialism. 

The explanation for this reversal lies in 
Miller’s exper lence among the te 
As a novice, Miller “et 
took part in a spiri- 
tual renewal move- 
ment that emphasized 
personal piety and 
evangelism. This expe- 
rience led him _ to 
found Bethesda, a 
community with a 
strong commitment 
to evangelism, interra- 
cialism, social justice 
and peace. Bethesda 
eventually disbanded, 
but Miller took the insights he had gained into 
his work as a legislator. 

Miller’s Christian commitment led him to 
vote for legislation making it more difficult for 
women to get abortions and for resolutions 
calling for a nuclear freeze. His beliefs also 
caused him to vote against the death penalty. 

Terry Miller implicitly questions the dic- 
tum that becoming a politician does violence 
to a Christian pacifist’s faith. Rather, the book 
shows the good that can result from the 
exercise of state power. 

While this message makes Terry Miller 
worthy of discussion, the book fails to analyze 
the issues it raises. Terry Miller leaves the 
reader with the impression that a_ pacifist 
politician, at least in the United States, must be 
a liberal Democrat. Why this is so is not 
explained. Moreover, there is little discussion 
of the extent to which Miller relied on group 
discernment, a central Anabaptist belief, in 
deciding to seek political office. Analysis of 
how Miller and his congregation made this 
decision could have proved instructive for 
other adherents to the Anabaptist-Mennonite 
tradition who contemplate running for office. 

A second volume to Terry Miller is needed. 


Lee Roy Berry Jr, Goshen, Indiana, ts a law- 


yer in private practice and a part-time faculty 


member at Goshen College. 


FQ price—$7.16 
(Regular price—$8.95) 
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Hutterites Help Refugees 


by Peter J. Dyck 


It was a good idea, a really excellent plan. 
In fact it was the Christian thing to do. But it 
turned sour and came to nothing. Almost 
nothing. 

The war was over and Europe, especially 
Germany, was flooded with refugees. And 
orphans. Fathers had been killed fighting and 
mothers had died in the air raids. That left 
thousands of children orphaned. 

Gathered for a meeting to consider whether 
and how they could help, the Christian 
brothers and sisters at Primavera, Paraguay, 
decided to focus on the most helpless of the 
war victims, the orphaned children. The 
Hutterian Society of Brothers at Primavera, 
in East Paraguay, 80 miles northeast of 
Asuncion and adjacent to the Mennonite 
colony of Friesland, knew what hardship and 
privation was. Expelled from Germany by 
Hitler in 1937 they had fled to England and 
established the Cotswold Bruderhof in 
Wiltshire. From there many of them, together 
with new members who had joined them in 
England, had gone on to Paraguay. Because 
of their belief that Christians should help 
persons in need, and because of their own 
experience as an international and _ inten- 
tional community of faith and suffering, this 
seemed to be the time to help others not as 
fortunate as themselves — the orphaned 
children in Germany. 

When the two brothers delegated by the 
Primavera community arrived in Germany to 
carry out their goodwill mission of selecting 
and bringing orphans to Paraguay, they were 
soon up against a wall. Kindly but firmly the 
German authorities told them no thanks. We 
have lost thousands of citizens in the war, 
they were told; we don’t want to lose now the 
children who survived. No child will be 
permitted to leave Germany and go to South 


be provided; and best of all the reftugees would 
at last be able to leave the crowded camps and 
start a new and decent life again. From the 
many applicants the Brothers selected 120. 
All solemnly promised to stay at least one year 
at Primavera. 

It was a motley group of men and women 
that ultimately joined with our Mennonite 
refugees on the ship Volendam in 1948, 
leaving Bremerhaven, Germany, on October 
7 and heading for Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
As Elfrieda and I observed them day by day on 
board ship, their sometimes bizarre behavior 
and their lack of sensitivity to the other 
refugees made us wonder how this act of faith 
and love on the part of the Primavera people 
was going to work out. 

We didn’t have to wonder long. Some of 
them skipped out as soon as we landed in 
B.A. All they had wanted was a chance to 
leave Germany, get a free ride across the 
Atlantic, and forget the rest. Their urgent 
pleas for help, yes, even their tears, and their 
statements that life in the Bruderhof was just 
what they had been looking for, it would be 
like heaven after life in the refugee camps 
—all this was forgotten as soon as they saw 
the tall buildings and glittering lights of B.A., 
as soon as they had figured out a way to leave 
the transport without being seen or apprehended. 

The others stayed with the Mennonite 
group and journeyed on to Paraguay. But as 
soon as they arrived in the capital city of 
Asuncion, twenty or so followed the example 
of the B.A. bunch and also disappeared. They 
had no intention of going into the hinterland 
of Paraguay and spending a year with 


JOY IS LIKE THE RHINE .. 


“religious fanatics,” living in community, 
with perhaps not much more than a tooth- 
brush to call their own. 

The remaining 95 did go all the way to 
Primavera. Most of them didn’t stay long. 
Fifty or so took the starting money promised 
them by the United Nations and left before 
the promised year was up. About ten re- 
mained longer than a year. 

And the people at the Bruderhof, whose 
hearts had gone out in compassion first to the 
orphaned children and then to the homeless 
and destitute refugees, how did they feel 
about the venture? 

Of course they were disappointed. Some 
felt hurt. Others felt they had been used. The 
undertaking had made a considerable dent in 
their meager financial resources. But there 
was no anger or bitterness. They had acted in 
good faith and learned the hard way that 
sometimes the head should perhaps overrule 
the heart. 

Perhaps. All agreed that they had not been 
quite realistic in their expectations. Said one: 
“The more we learned of what they had gone 
through, the more we felt we had been 
unrealistic in imagining that even some 
small number might want the hazards and 
denials of communal life.” Not all agreed 
that the undertaking was a failure. After all, 
refugees were given a new start in life. Can an 
act of compassion ever be called a failure? 


Peter J. Dyck has spent a rich life shuttling 
refugees to new homelands, overseeing relief 
programs, and telling wise and witty stories. He 
and his wife, Elfrieda, live in Akron, 
Pennsylvania. 


with castles, vineyards and music, or 
like the Rio Grande, essence of 
Jamaica, curvaceous and gentle for 
rafting, or refreshing like the Murray of 
Australia after a dry time in the 
outback, or like the Thames, unruffled, 
flowing sedately down to London. 
Every TM tour has its river. 
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Ask someone who has traveled with us! 


America. That was final. 

So the Brotherhood looked around for 
another worthy project to support. They 
didn’t have to look far — refugees were every- 
where. Soon there were meetings in refugee 
camps in which they explained their mission, 
told about life in a Bruderhof, about con- 
ditions in Paraguay, and asked for volunteers. 
No, the volunteers would not be obligated to 
become life-long members of the Bruderhof, 
but anyone choosing to go to Paraguay 
would be expected to join with the brothers 
and sisters there in the common life and 
participate in work for a one-year minimum 
trial period. If later they wanted to join, that 
would be their decision. If, however, life in a 
commune did not suit them they would be 
free to leave. 

It sounded fair enough. Transportation 
from Europe to South America would be free; 
food, health-care, and other necessities would 
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QUARTERLY NEWS 


How Big a Bullet Can a Church Paper Bite? 


Mennonites, scattered and diverse as they 
are, are held together, at least in part, by the 
church papers they subscribe to. These 
periodicals offer news and a forum for pro- 
moting and debating critical issues. In the 
Chaco in Paraguay where some 20,000 Men- 
nonites live, the magazine the Mennonites 
read is Mennoblatt. 

The Mennonites in the Chaco live in col- 
onies on land owned by the colonies and 
administered by colony leadership. Owned by 
the Fernheim Colony, Mennoblatt was begun 
as a news sheet for the colonies, as well as for 
Mennonites elsewhere in the world. Explained 
editor Peter P. Klassen in a recent interview 


with Festival Quarterly, “People in Germany 
and others through Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee helped us settle here after the War, so 
we wanted them to know about us.” 

In time, however, the paper has developed 
a mix of church-related articles and colony-life 
matters. It has become a place to reinforce 
Christian teachings, but also air concerns that 
touch upon the people's life together. 

“Yes, we have occasional controversies,” 
Klassen remarked. “And we also have the typi- 
cal situation where people who are critical are 
unwilling to write their thoughts. They will 
talk about their point of view, but they don't 
want the responsibility of having their opin- 


Some 20,000 Mennonites live in Paraguay’s Chaco. 
The church magazine they read is Mennoblatt. 


Peter P. Klassen 
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ions appear in print with their names 
attached. 

“Some time ago I carried several articles 
about guilt and oppression. One reader sent 
us an article with a completely opposite 
approach and wanted me to print it. But she 
didn’t want to be identified in any way with the 
matter. I didn’t use the piece until she agreed 
to be named with the article. 

“When our school showed a film, someone 
wrote to Mennoblatt and asked why that film 
had been chosen. The school answered, and 
then for six issues we carried on a discussion 
about the criteria by which films are selected.” 

When no major issue is on the floor 
Klassen solicits sermons and articles based on 
themes from the church year or community 
life. Mennoblatt no longer has a youth section 
or a women’s page. “Usually the young people 
check the ‘Photo of the Week’ on the back 
page, then read the news, working from back 
to front,” smiled Klassen. 

Klassen sees plenty of issues for future dis- 
cussion. “Once we in the colonies were almost 
completely German-speaking immigrants. 
Now we are faced with greater differentiation 
of our population as the Indians and Para- 
guayans move closer and join our church. 

“We have a commission working on the 
question of land ownership. They see the 
exclusive land ownership (by German-speak- 
ing Mennonites) as discrimination and as 
something likely to change. 

“Another matter is that here in the Chaco 
the church community created a state within a 
state. It was a solution dictated by necessity. 
But now we wonder, has our Anabaptism gone 
through a wrong development, or are we 
simply understanding that sometimes an ideal 
cant be realized? In Russia it was different. 
There the development of Mennonite villages 
as a ‘bloc’ was not conscious, where here it was 
set up that way from the beginning. 

“That leads to another question that is 
uncomfortable for us—if our colony Overseer 
is a believer, does that still make him Caesar?” 

Although he modestly describes Men- 
noblatt as “a small paper” Klassen also 
acknowledges the  periodical’s _ potential 
power. “Perhaps its greatest contribution is to 
develop opinion, heighten the readers’ con- 
sciences by highlighting the problems of our 
times, and then help them form critical opin- 
ions. —PPG 


OOAkTEREY NEWS 


Colored Dots Create Kinetic Energy 


One listens closely when David Peter 
Hunsberger talks about his work as an artist. 
Soft spoken and slight of build, he doesn’t 
create an aura of profundity. But what he 
says reflects how fully his art and life are 
merged. 

“Tve learned,” he commented to Festival 
Quarterly recently, “that with artwork one 
has to get beyond the habit of receiving mes- 
Sages instantaneously. One has to take time. 
I Ed best about a piece I’ve done when it 
suggests that there is something far greater 


going on within it than what is immediately 
apparent. I like to make an energy field of 
interacting elements, that when they group, 
form a more interesting energy.” 

David Peter Hunsberger is a printmaker 


from Waterloo, Ontario. He primarily 
makes serigraphs, a type of print formed by 
forcing paint through fine screen, resulting 
in a composition of many dots of many 
colors. It is in the interplay of these many 
elements that the viewer becomes engaged. 

“T learned that what’s around a color hasa 
lot to do with the way you perceive the color 
of an object. When I print screens I put 
down a series of colors and they overlap, 
making a lot of subtle shades. 

“I like to put colors side by side that the 
viewer has to mix. It’s essentially the pointil- 
list. technique—a whole lot of silver and 
green and blue and red put down together 
have a kinetic energy that cause you to per- 
ceive a forest as a warm grey tone. I try to 
treat the entire image area as a unit. Each 
color must play its own part, but contribute 
to the overall image.” 

“Color raises questions for me about the 
nature of reality. At close range color looks 
like one thing. But when next to another 
color, or at a distance, it appears different.” 

This passion for exploring — reality 
through what he sees only began for 
Hunsberger when he was a university stu- 


dent. “As a child I used to make things with 
hammer and nails but I don’t remember 
drawing unless I had to. It was ina university 
fine arts class I was required to take that 
something happened. And so, in 1973, in my 
third year, I decided to major in fine arts, 
finally taking a class in printmaking. That 
seemed to bring things together for me— 
painting, sculpture and drawing.” 

That marked the beginning of his years 
of experimenting not only Ww vith painting 
styles and eoeulueS but also with life as an 


artist. A year of travelling in Europe, which 
included a lot of walking in England, 


brought him to choose landscapes. “My 
images had gone through stages of getting 
closer and closer to them—from wide 
panoramas to forests that were so close they 
filled the whole frame. 

“About that time I got a canoe and I 
began to see things at water level. It was a 
new vantage point. Seeing things close made 
the colors so much more intense. I had 
another whole avenue to explore.” 

Natural images and landscapes have con- 
tinued to capture him. “I am interested in 
moving the viewer’s eye through my paint- 
ings, through their space. And in the close- 
ups I’ve explored the mysteriousness, the 
lushness. Portraiture doesn’t allow for that. It 


tends to draw the eye to the character and 
that doesn’t really suit what I want to do now. 

“Not only am I trying to render a physical 
space in my paintings; I want to create and 
stir an emotional area. A viewer can look for 
emotional content in each artwork because 
each has its own.” 

Although at peace with his career choice, 
Hunsberger admits to some tensions 
between his vocation and the ethic of his 
faith community. “Sometimes I have reser- 
vations about this gas Mennonites 


David Peter Hunsberger and 
two of his serigraphs, “In the 
Woods” (above) and “First 
Snow” (near left). 


are supposed to be socially conscious and 
help where there’s need, aren't they? So, yes, 
it bothers me. But eventually I have to make 
a delivery toa gallery and they give me a pep 
talk about my work!”—PPG 
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BEST-SELLING 
BOOKS 


Beloved, Toni Morrison, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1987. 275 pages. $18.95. 


These are some of the lessons of slavery: 
try never to love anyone, any place, any thing. 
If possible, forget the good you’ve known as 
well as the bad. Many times it is better to die 
than to live, since life is full of threats and loss, 
but death puts all that to an end. 

Sethe (she had no last name, of course) 
lived by those rules, or at least tried to, after 
the “men without skin” (commonly known as 
whites) cornered her in the woodshed. The 
choice before her is one we all hope never to 
face—should she let the men take away her 
four small children 
to suffer who - {ff 
knows - what, or bay 
should she save the 
babies the terror of 
that future by tak 
ing their lives away 
now, herself? Tl 

‘Toni Morrison's 
story moves within 
the minds of three 
generations of en- 
slaved women—Baby Suggs, 
mother, whose son bought her freedom; 
Sethe, Baby Suggs’ daughter-in-law; and Den- 
ver and Beloved, Sethe’s two daughters. Never 
mind that Beloved died as a baby; she lives as 
fully in this family as if she had never met 
violence in the woodshed. 

With remarkable storytelling strength Mor- 
rison probes the workings of human memory, 
especially for those who have had unbearable 
pain in their past. Her story works as an 
exploration of how people endure when they 
have had nearly every human connection 
undone. Beyond that, Morrison exposes the 
devastation to the human spirit that slavery 
creates. Her technique is never whiny; she 
does not wearily tread old ground. Instead she 
opens the minds of these women—and one 
man, Paul D.—so that the reader can know the 
“bottomless longing” in these lives and feel 
that “for a used-to-be slave woman to love any- 
thing that much was dangerous, especially if it 
was her children she had settled on to love.” 

Although the story carries a weighty emo- 
tional burden, it moves along lightly, largely 
because of the presence of Beloved. Never 
fully defined as either a physical reality or only 
a spiritual one and never clearly a child or an 
adult, Beloved keeps the tale (and, conse- 
quently, the reader) somewhat unnerved. Mor- 
rison also handles suspense well, revealing in 
small but steady steps the tragedies that 
shaped these people's lives. 

‘To better understand human. suffering 
and to see a masterful writer at work, consider 
reading Beloved.—PPG 


Good Books for Young Readers 


Mrs. Tibbles and the Special Someone written and illustrated by Jeanine 
Wine 


“Truly a special book. Refreshing and ee it lingers with 
its readers... full of warmth and fascinating detail.” 
—Laura Draper in Festival Quarterly 


Mrs. Tibbles worked in a large department store. Every day she 
would run back and forth helping shoppers find shoes that fit. One 
evening, just as she was getting ready to go home, the boss came to 
speak with her. “Mrs. Tibbles,” she said, “a very special person will 
be in the store tomorrow.” Who would the special someone be? 
For ages 4-8. 

Four-color hardcover, $12.95 


That’s What Happens When It’s Spring! Elaine W. Good, illustrated by 
Susie Shenk 


When is it spring? a child wonders. “Come, I'll show you,” 
Mommy answers. Out in the flower bed tiny green knobs are peep- 
ing out of the ground. “That will be a tulip and this a crocus!” 
Mommy says. That’s what happens when it’s spring! 


“Shenk’s dazzling illustrations explode in confetti-colored streaks 
and washes, with a variety of close-ups...The text has a genuine 
innocence to its praises; in the same way that spring Anh and 
leads to summer, so does the book look to the future.” 

— Publishers Weekly 


For ages 3-6. 
Four-color hardcover, $12.95 


The School Picnic, Jan Steffy, illustrated by Denny Bond 


It is early in the morning. Here and there, across the fields 
and over the creeks, twenty-eight Amish boys and girls are waking 
up at the start of a very special day. Soon they will be walking to 
school, where they and their parents will celebrate the last day of 
classes with a picnic. 

A warm, fascinating and, at times, humorous 
look at the Amish community of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. 

For ages 4-8. 
Four-color hardcover, $12.95 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 
® Call toll-free 1-800-762-7171 
‘ OO d EB O ok S (in PA and Canada, call collect 717-768-7171) 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


Available from local bookstores or directly from the publisher (You can order this book at 20% discount 
by using the FQ Quarter Order on page 31!) 
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Music Festival 


Marge Maust 


The Harvesters Stephen Sachs 


Saturday, January 23, 1988 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Lancaster Mennonite High School 
chapel 


Music Festival 


Two hours of solid music by some of the 
most gifted artists from our peoplehood. 
Everyone welcome. Tickets at the door. 


For more information, write: 
The People’s Place 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 
717/768-7171 
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RECEASSLE HED) 


Mr. Swartz and 
Mr. Druber 
by Katie Funk Wiebe 


¢ When Doug Swartzendruber was working at Los Alamos, New 
Mexico, one night he called a cab that appeared fairly promptly at his 
address. After seating himself, Doug wondered why the driver took 
his time to start. Finally, in exasperation, Doug asked the driver the 
reason for the delay. “I thought you was Mr. Swartz or Mr. Druber, so 
I was waiting on the other guy,’ the hack replied.—From The Goshen 
News, Hibmited by John R. Burkholder 


¢ More than fifty years ago before the Mennonite congregation was 
organized at Broadw ay, Vir ginia, community services were held in 
the schoolhouse. Finally, a Mennonite preac her was asked to take a 
turn preaching along with the Baptists, Brethren, United Brethren 
and others. Eventually, the worshipers decided that one denomina- 
tion should be in charge of scheduling speakers, ordering study 
materials and so forth. The vote gave the task to the Mennonites. But 
one member of another denomination, not too happy with the 
results, was heard to mutter: “The Mennonites and English sparrows 
are going to take over this country.’—Thelma G. Showalter, Broad- 
way, Virginia 


e¢ Orie Miller, former well-known MCC executive, was quite absent- 
minded at the table. At European MCC headquarters the cook, 
following orders to be economical, put twelve cookies on the table for 
twelve people. Orie took two, and the last person got none. So the 
saying became common: “Take two, Orie does.” Later on Orie was 
eating a meal with a family with a small child. As a dish was passed, 
the child said, “Take two, Orie does.” —Orie O. Miller by Paul Erb 

e A group of visiting Soviet dignitaries was visiting the farm of a 
prosperous Mennonite farmer in rural Manitoba, who had fled Rus- 
sia following the Russian Revolution of 1917—19. “How did you man- 
age to bring along so much money to become so well established?” 
asked one of the Soviet visitors. “All I brought with me was my talent,” 
replied the Mennonite farmer. “I would have done the same for you if 
you had allowed me.” 


e The prisoners from a local penitentiary were assigned to the 
Mennonite Disaster Service director as “volunteers” in a “work 
release program’ to assist in flood recovery work. After several days 
of working with the MDS volunteers, one of the prisoners said to the 
Mennonite coordinator, “Eddie, you’ve shown us a lot of work. Now 
what about the release?”—Day of Disaster by Katie Funk Wiebe 
¢ When an automobile drove through one of the Old Colony Men- 
nonite villages in Manitoba in an earlier era, it was such a novelty that 
everyone ran to the front fence upon hearing the car to follow its 
passage through the Darp. One man was so intrigued by cars that he 
ran into the middle of the road to get a better view as the car sped out 
of sight. Unfortunately, he did not notice a motorcycle following close 
behind. Unable to stop quickly enough, the motorcycle knocked the 
man down. Dazed, he got up and muttered: “Eck wisst nicht daut de 
Kraet noch ein Fallem haud” (1 didn’t know that the monster had a 
colt).—C.N. Hiebert Was My Father by Esther Horch 
@ “Who are the Mennonites?” asked a tourist. 

“Oh, I know,” replied another. “I got one of their records this year. 
They’re the ones that have the big choir at Salt Lake City.” 


Katie Funk Wiebe is the author of many books and articles, and an English 
professor at Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


The editors invite you to submit stories that you've experienced or heard. We are 
nol interested in slock jokes—we want human interest stories with a humorous 
Mennonile twist. Keep your submissions to no more than 100 words and send them to 
Katie Funk Wiebe, Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 67063. She will credit con- 
lributors of the items she selects. 


COMMENT 


I had hoped to make it through 1987 
without writing anything about this year’s 
number one religious news event: the PTL 
scandal. What more could be said about all 
the bizarre events that have unfolded since 
March in Fort Mill, South Carolina? 

But one evening, as news reports flashed 
back and forth between the Bakkers and 
Jerry Falwell, my thoughts drifted back to a 
seminal book I had read nearly two decades 
earlier: Christ and Culture by H. Richard 
Niebuhr. It seemed to me the television news 
clips were revealing the stark contrast 
between two Christian approaches to cul- 
ture that Niebuhr had delineated. 

Some Christians embrace culture. 
Niebuhr included social-gospel types in this 
category. As they spend their energies refor- 
ming society, these folks tend to adopt the 
general characteristics of the culture around 
them. After a while the distinctives of their 
faith may disappear, absorbed by the outside 
culture. 

Have Jim and Tammy introduced a whole 
new strain of culture embracing, one never 
envisioned by H. Richard Niebuhr? What- 
ever the world around them does, they can 
do better. Don't settle for a Chevrolet, Jim 
used to say—if you really want a Cadillac, 
pray for a Cadillac! Some people felt a sense 
of shock, even betrayal, over the disclosures 
of a Rolls Royce, million-dollar salaries, six 
luxury homes and the infamous air-condi- 
tioned doghouse. 

But why? You can read about similar 
American lifestyles in any issue of Fortune or 
Vanity Fai. The shock comes from our 
instinctive belief that Christians should 
somehow be different from the world around 
them. Joan Collins may indulge herself con- 
spicuously, but a minister of the gospel? A 
television evangelist supported by charitable 
contributions? 

The Bakkers evidently saw no such con- 
tradiction. Once, Tammy blurted out that 
she deals with stress by going on shopping 
binges. These people incarnate the Ameri- 
can dream. Rising spectacularly from 
poverty, they have embraced in triumph a 
society that honors wealth and fame. It is no 
accident that a replica of Main Street USA 
anchored the center of their theme park. 

Enter Jerry Falwell, who represents the 


Festival Quarterly tries each quarter to feature 
speeches and essays from the larger world which, 
because of their subject, unusual sensitivity, or 
wisdom, are of interest to our readers. 


Jim Bakker Made 
Me Do It 


by Philip Yancey 


true fundamentalist tradition of rejecting, 
not embracing, culture. Christians are to be 
“separate” from the culture around them. 
They should stand out. One of Falwell’s first 
actions at Heritage USA was to regulate the 
wearing of bikinis. In press conferences, he 
clearly showed discomfiture with some of the 
trappings of the place (many of which he 
promptly sold off at auction). Can a giant 
water slide really be significant to a minister 
of “The Old-Time Gospel Hour”? 


This year evangelicals 
have received more hours 
of network air time than 

ever before. But I doubt 
that the watching world 
has had longings for God 


awakened. 


Niebuhr freely admits that members of 
both traditions, the culture embracers and 
the culture rejecters, can find biblical sup- 
port for their approach. Abraham and 
Solomon (who, interestingly, set the pattern 
for moral slippage) embraced the culture of 
their day. Others, like John the Baptist and 
many Old Testament prophets, took a differ- 
ent tack, rejecting the wider culture. They 
wore camel’s-hair garments, ate locusts and 
called down judgment on society. As a result, 
many ended up in jail or in an early grave. 

It happened that around the same time I 
was watching news clips of the Bakkers and 
Falwell, I was studying some of the stronger 
pronouncements of the Old Testament pro- 
phet Isaiah. That particular prophet had a 
love/hate relationship with culture: he wrote 
magnificent poetry and served as an adviser 
to kings, and yet he never minced words 
when delivering the judgment of God. 

“See, the Lord is going to lay waste the 
earth and devastate it; he will ruin its face 
and scatter its inhabitants,” Isaiah 24 begins. 
“The earth will be completely laid waste and 
totally plundered. The Lord has spoken this 
word.” I can’t imagine the writer of that 


chapter investing much money in a luxury 
home in Jerusalem. 

But, as is typical of Isaiah, the very next 
chapter turns from dark words of judgment 
to a shining vision of the future, when the 
Lord will wipe away every tear and spread a 
banquet feast for all people, rich or poor. In 
chapter 25, and elsewhere in Isaiah, the pro- 
phet seems to be presenting a_ third 
approach to culture entirely. God neither 
embraces it (read chapter 24) nor rejects it 
permanently. Rather, he plans (to use 
another of Niebuhr’s categories) to transform 
culture, to restore it back to its original state 
before the Fall. 

Throughout, Isaiah chooses images from 
the material world to convey the future—a 
banquet table, a rebuilt city, a place full of 
houses and vineyards and strangely tame 
animals. 

In this light, the kingdom proclaimed by 
Christ takes shape as a model settlement on 
Earth, an advance announcement of what 
the new creation will be like. It is lived out in 
our material world, yes, but by a different set 
of rules. For example, we welcome rich and 
poor, and people of all races—because God 
welcomes them. We value the weak and the 
oppressed—because God values them. 

In our years on Earth, we do not merely 
“mark time,” waiting for God to step in and 
set right all that is wrong. Rather, we con- 
tribute to the process of transforming a 
fallen world. Through our examples, we 
awaken longings for a new heaven and a new 
Earth that God will someday bring to pass. 

And here is what saddens me most about 
the whole P'TL fiasco. This year evangelicals 
have received more hours of network air 
time and appeared on more magazine 
covers than ever before. But I doubt very 
seriously that the watching world has had 
longings for God awakened while listening 
to the endless news reports. I wonder 
whether anyone has seen a glimpse of the 
difference God can make in a people trans- 
formed by him. Tragically, the evangelicals 
who dominated the news in 1987 came 
across looking just like everybody else, only 
more So. 


© 1987 Christianity Today. Used by permis- 
ston. All rights reserved. 
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terly readers. 

The Festival Cookbook: Four Seasons of Favorites 
offers more than 300 recipes collected from FQ sub- 
scribers and friends. You'll find Peppermint Pepper- 
nuts for winter, Pumpkin Shell Fruit Salad for fall 
and Asparagus Ham Bake for spring. 

Also Strawberry Rhubarb Compote, Maryland 
Crabcakes and Dried Apple Custard, Puerto Rican 
Chicken and Rice, Russian Mennonite Porzelky and 
East African Meat Stew with Pancakes. 

These North American and international favorites 
are now available in a hardcover concealed spiral edi- 


tion that stays open to the page you're using. 

The book also has a bright, new look. 

The Festival Cookbook is perfect to give to family 
and friends—or to yourself. 


Gooa Books 


Main Street, Intercourse PA 17534 
The Festival Cookbook Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 
by Phyllis Pellman Good 717/768-7171 


Concealed spiral, $17.95 (US) MasterCard and Visa accepted. 
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Good Books = Good Gifts 
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Wondering what to get a friend 
or family member for that special 
occasion? 


Dr. Frau tells the story of Grace Kai- 
ser’s 28 years as a family doctor among the 
Amish. “Simple and riveting, humorous 
and touching,” Country Living said. 
by Grace H. Kaiser 
Hardcover, $14.95 


Mennonite Quilts and Pieces shows 
a dazzling array of quilts from Kansas, 
along with scenes of prairie life and stories 
from quilters. “A treasure,” said the Lin- 
coln (Nebraska) Sunday Journal-Star. 


by Judy Schroeder Tomlonson 
Paper, $15.95 


Why Not Celebrate! offers 150 ideas 
for eleseeae life’s large and small events 
in families, small groups or retreats. “A 
nourishing, full-course reflection on the 
celebrative life,’ Duane M. Sider wrote in 
Festival Quarterly. 


by Sara Wenger Shenk 
Paper, $9.95 


The Amish Drawings of Florence 
Starr Taylor captures the spirit of the 
Amish eee Panta from the 
1920s to 1940s. The simplicity of Taylor's 
work “echoes the life-style of her sub- 
jects,” Booklist noted. 


Text by David Graybill 
Hardcover, $12.95 
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In Exercise As You Grow Older, a 
mother, daughter and 87-year-old grand- 
mother outline an exercise program that 
you don’t have to be young or a fanatic to 
follow. “Clearly written and amply illus- 
trated,” Publishers Weekly said. 


by Naomi Lederach, Nona Kauffman and 
Beth Lederach 
Paper, $9.95 


The Mike King Story tells of the 
author’s struggle to accept his paralysis and 
of his 5600-mile trip by wheelchair to raise 
funds and awareness for the handicapped. 
“A candid account of one man’s inspiring 
courage,” Booklist said. 
by Mike King 
Hardcover, $15.95 
Paper, $5.95 


I Hear the Reaper's Song captures 
tragedy and crisis in a Pennsylvania Men- 
nonite community in the 1890s. The Wash- 
ington Post called the novel “beautifully 
written” and “a fine performance by a 
writer of considerable ability.” 


by Sara Stambaugh 
Hardcover, $12.95 
Paper, $8.95 


Three Mennonite Poets offers 
selected works from three of the finest 
Mennonite poets writing today. “Accessi- 
ble and relevant to any reflective person,” 
said Jeff Gundy in Gospel Herald. 
by Yorifumi Yaguchi, Jean Janzen and David 
Waltner-Toews 
Hardcover, $13.95 
Paper, $8.95 


THREE 
MENNONITE yi 


Small 
Amish Quilt 


The Muppie Manual, Emerson 
Lesher’s entertaining book on urban pro- 
fessionals, has become a Mennonite 
classic. “A humorous look at serious 
changes in the Mennonite community,” 
the Associated Press called it. 
by Emerson L. Lesher 
Paper, $4.95 


Small Amish Quilt Patterns pro- 
vides quilting and piecing templates, along 
with fest instructions, for making crib 
and wall-sized quilts in 30 traditional 
Amish patterns. “If miniature-size quilt 
patterns is your calling, this book is a 
must,” said Stitch ’n Sew Quilts. 
by Rachel Thomas Pellman 
Paper, $10.95 


From Amish and Mennonite 
Kitchens offers delicious, traditional rec- 
ipes for dishes that are sturdy and basic, 
yet full of flavor, affection and warm mem- 
ories. Recommended by The New York 
Times, 
by Phyllis Pellman Good and Rachel Pellman 
Paper, $11.95 
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(Comes Home 


by Dave Jackson 


clatter of my old typewriter. The yellow and brown leaves 

from the large elm trees on our street made no noise as 
they drifted to the ground. In my usual way, I'd get up and pace 
around my basement office, trying to think of how to put the next 
few words together. 

Ralph Lind, who along with his wife and several other folks 
lived in our extended family household, the Branch, had just 
returned from his classes for the day at the University of Illinois 
Circle Campus. He was making a big sandwich in the kitchen when 
Jennifer Miller came running in. 

“Quick. There’s something going on at our house that’s not 
right. There's a strange person in there.” 

Her urgency communicated more than her words. Ralph called 
me, and we ran out the front door and down the street to the next 
Fellowship house on the block—four doors west. 

Ralph went around to the back door as I ran up the front steps. 


| \ he afternoon’s quiet was interrupted only by the intermittent 


We're truly like family in the Fellowship, so I barged right in, 
through the vestibule and up to the strange woman standing in the 
open doorway of the dining room. 

“What’s going on here?” 

She whirled around to face me. 

She was young, tall, and strongly built. She wore tight Levis, a 
Levi jacket, tall boots, and dark glasses that faded to almost clear at 
the bottom. Her hair was tied up under a brown beret, and in her 
clenched fist just before my face she held a ten-inch knife. 

As I recall what happened, it is like studying the individual 
frames of a movie film. The action was stopped, the time was 
extended, and I thought about far more than should fit into a 
person’s mind in one moment. 

Behind her was the dining room table. At the corner nearest me 
sat old Ruth Beckstrom, 85, with a rag wrapped around a badly 
bleeding hand. ‘To the left was Robin Wood, sitting up straight and 
strangely immobile. Across the table sat Vicki Lichti with her two- 
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year-old Toby on her lap. In the corner, at the right end of the table 
was baby Ethan’s bassinet. Vicki had given birth to him less than 
two weeks before. In the adjoining room two other children played. 

Were there other intruders in the house looting rooms while this one 
stood guard? | wondered. Would they have weapons, possibly guns? 
How do I respond nonviolently with the point of a knife inches from my 
throat? 

I believe the Lord spoke to me then. “Grab her wrist. You will 
not be hurt, and you will not have to hurt her.” 

I grabbed and caught a solid grip. My action was so fast that the 
woman was too surprised to respond or she was divinely weakened, 
because I was able to move the knife away from my throat with little 
resistance. 

“Get Ralph,” I said. “He’s coming in the back.” But no one 
around the table moved. Did someone I couldn't see have a gun pointed 
toward them? 

The woman was reaching for the knife with her other hand. Her 
resistance increased. The Lord spoke again. “Get her out of the 
doorway. The people behind her are too close. If you slipped, they 
could get hurt.” 

I pulled, put out my leg, and tripped her as she came across. She 
went down, and I pinned her to the floor. We were safe for the 
moment. She was strong, but she wouldn't get free easily, even 
though I still had to watch out for the knife. 

“Ralph,” I yelled, “hurry, I need you.” Where was he? Had he met 
with somebody else? And then he was there, prying the knife from 
the woman’s hand. 

“What's your name?” I said. 

“Elizabeth.” 

“What were you doing?” 

“I didn’t do anything. I just needed some money. Just get 
off me.” 

“Should we call the police?” someone asked. 

“Don't call the police, man! I didn’t do anything. I'll give her her 
rings back. I swear. Just let me go.” 

“Shut up and let me think,” I said. 

Here we were, back to that question. What should we do? The 
crisis was over. What was done was done. How would Jesus 
respond? If we gave her some money and turned her loose maybe 
she'd be so shocked that she’d want to know Jesus. Then again, 
maybe she’d rob someone else next week and even kill someone in 
the process. 

At that moment a policeman walked in the door. Jennifer had 
dialed 911 from the Branch after getting Ralph and me. A squad 
car was in the area and responded in a matter of moments. 

My first thought was to wonder how I was going to explain the 
scene to the policeman. There I was pinning a woman to the floor 
after an obvious fracas. It wasn’t my house, and I didn't really know 
what had happened. Had she robbed somebody? Had she only 
tried to rob somebody? And how had old Ruth’s hand been cut? 
The knife was on the floor just a few feet away. What would happen 
if the woman quick-talked the cops by saying that I was the 
attacker? 

It was an irrational stream of worries. Soon other policemen 
arrived and the sergeant quickly figured out what was happening. 

“Are you going to press charges?” he asked. 

“Yes,” | answered. I figured that we could say yes in that moment 
and buy some time for a more careful decision. Later, if we wanted, 
we could drop the charges. 

The policeman told the woman that she was under arrest. The 
moment that they touched her to put on handcuffs, she began 
fighting with a fury unlike anything she had done with me. She was 
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screaming and yelling, and the three policemen had a real handful 
trying to control her. They did get the handcuffs on her, but by the 
time they got her down to the station, she had twisted them up like 
pretzels. 

The whole ordeal had begun nearly an hour earlier when Vicki 
had answered her front door to find a woman in her mid-twenties 
asking if there was a room she could rent. When Vicki said, “No,” 
the woman first claimed to be selling Avon and then insurance. 
When that did not gain her entrance, she started inching her way 
in, saying that she wanted to speak confidentially to Vicki about the 
old woman sitting on the porch, Ruth Beckstrom. 

Once inside, she drew a knife from her boot. The tip of the 


What should we do? If we turned her 
loose, she might learn to know Jesus— 
or attack someone else. 


knife was broken off, but the blade was still about ten inches long. 
She demanded that Vicki give her money, rings, and all other 
valuables. Vicki surrendered her rings but was only able to turn up 
about $3 in change. That was unsatisfactory to Elizabeth. So she 
sent Vicki out to get Ruth while she threatened Vicki’s two-year-old 
son, Toby. 

Shortly after Vicki returned with Ruth, Robin Wood came up 
the walk with her eighteen-month-old Jeremy. Robin saw what was 
happening as she started to come in and tried to flee, but Elizabeth 
ran out and pulled her in. Meanwhile Ruth tried to escape up to 
her room where she could lock herself in. However, her age 
prevented her from moving very fast, and Elizabeth, forcing the 
others to accompany her, followed Ruth and demanded her money. 
When Ruth refused to surrender more than $20, Elizabeth slashed 
wildly at her and severely cut her hand. Then Ruth gave her the 
rest of her money, which totaled more than $200 because of a 
recently cashed Social Security check. 

Elizabeth then brought everyone downstairs and began to tie 
them up, starting with Robin. (That’s why when I came in they 
seemed to be sitting so stiffly in their chairs. Their hands were tied 
to the chairs behind their backs where I couldn't see them.) During 
this procedure, Elizabeth expressed regret that she had cut Ruth’s 
hand. She kept saying that she hadn't meant to do it and soon found 
an old dish towel to wrap around the wound to try to stop the 
bleeding. Elizabeth said that she was tying them loosely enough 
that they could get free in a while after she left. She mentioned that 
she too had kids and wouldn't hurt Vicki’s and Robin’s children. 

During this entire time Ethan remained sound asleep in his 
bassinet with a thin blanket over him. It didn’t appear as though 
Elizabeth ever noticed him. 

Before Elizabeth had tied everyone up with extension cords, 
Jennifer Miller came quietly in the door. She’d gotten off early from 
her work that day. She overheard Elizabeth telling them not to call 
the police. Vicki was able to signal to her with her head to leave 
before Elizabeth heard or saw her. That’s when Jennifer ran down 
to the Branch to get help from Ralph and me and phone the police. 

After the police left with Elizabeth, I accompanied Ruth in the 
ambulance to the hospital emergency room where she received 14 
stitches in her hand. During the next few days we spent a lot of time 
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talking with the children and everyone else involved, trying to 
process the trauma of the whole experience. 

It turned out that Elizabeth fit the description of a woman who 
had robbed and cut a man’s arm the night before near the local 
train stop. She was a dope addict supporting a $70-a-day habit. She 
had been in trouble several times before and had gone through 
various drug treatment programs without success. 

We tried to pray and think about whether we should follow 
through with pressing charges. We called a Christian rehabilitation 
program for women in Chicago to see if they would be willing to 
take Elizabeth if we could arrange for her release into their 
custody. They were not prepared to take anyone with a record as 
serious as hers. 

And then, before we had come to any decision, we heard that at 
the arraignment Elizabeth had pleaded guilty to armed robbery 
and assault with a deadly weapon. The judge sentenced her on the 
spot, and she had been shipped immediately downstate to the 
Illinois prison for women at Dwight. She would begin serving a 
four-to-ten-year sentence, with the first possible parole in about 
eighteen months. 

My one brief word, “Yes,” when the policeman asked me if we 
would press charges had resulted in putting a needy mother of two 
children in prison for a long time. I felt the weight that judges must 
bear when their word so seriously affects the lives of individuals. I 
don’t think I really felt guilt; I just felt the serious weight of what I 
had said. I thought about the hundreds of places I had gone over 
the last eighteen months, the thousands of things I had chosen to 
do with the time and freedom that were mine. Eighteen months is a 
long time. What would happen to her children? Would she be safe 
in prison? Would she come out better equipped to cope with life? 

On the other hand, she was a dangerous woman, a real threat to 
the safety of other people. There is no way that a person like her 
could avoid a life of violent crime to support a $70-a-day habit. It 
was an illusion to imagine that she had given anything worthwhile 
to her children for a long time. They had lost the care of a loving 
mother long before she went to prison. And on top of that we 
didn’t have any realistic alternative to offer her, even if we had had 
the chance. 

Sull, as the months went by, I often thought about Elizabeth. 
Sometimes I'd worry that when she got out she’d come back for 
revenge, or that she’d send some accomplice to do the job for her. 
But usually I worried more about how she was doing, what was 
happening to her. And I thought about the consequences of my 
one word. 

The Lord gave Robin Wood courage to write to Elizabeth. 
Several months passed with no response. Finally, Robin received an 
answer. 

The letter was a little awkward, but sincere. Elizabeth 
apologized for what she had done. She said that she was doing okay. 
In fact, she said that she was in better emotional and physical 
health than she had been in years. 

Then I wrote to Elizabeth also and told her who I was. I 
acknowledged that it felt strange to write to her because I didn’t 
know whether she loathed me or not. Her answer was prompt and 
warm. Again it contained a deep apology and an assurance that she 
was doing well. 

Robin and I have corresponded with Elizabeth several times 
since then, and just recently we went down to visit her, fourteen 
months after the robbery. 

The prison is out in the flat, ice-covered Illinois countryside. 
Only a few trees around the gatehouse challenge the starkness of 
the high stone walls with their rolls of barbed concertina wire on 
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the top. We waited in the entry room until the guard could come 
out and search us and fill out the forms. I noticed on Elizabeth’s 
card that during her whole time there she had had only one other 
visitor. Later I learned that it was her sister, who since had moved to 
another part of the country. 

In the visiting room we sat for more than a half hour waiting for 
a guard to go get Elizabeth. It turned out that Elizabeth was in 
solitary confinement, unfree to respond to a call on the intercom 
like some of the more trusted prisoners. 

While we were waiting, several of the guards strolled through. 
The building was the central administration facility, and buzzed 
with a lot of activity. There seemed to be three kinds of guards. 
Several were young girls, petite and pretty. They might have been 
students in some university program. Then there were a number 
of male guards. But the other female guards surprised me. They 
were large, muscular, mid-fortyish, with short, bleached hair, deep 
gravelly voices, and leathery skin. In their tailored green uniforms 
they could have been actors in a movie about a Nazi prisoner of war 
camp. They were so stereotypic that I couldn't believe they were 
real. I talked with one for quite awhile and she seemed nice 
enough—it was just a job to her—but the appearance was chilling. 

Finally, Elizabeth came in. Even though we had only seen each 
other for a few brief minutes more than a year before, I would have 
recognized her anywhere. She looked good, healthy, with long dark 
straight hair. They searched her, and then allowed us to talk for 
more than two hours. 

She told a strange story. She said that she had arrived in prison 
with a chip on her shoulder, ready to fight with anybody, and sure 
that her life would be in danger. Withdrawal from drugs had been 
more than she could take. When the chance came, she and another 
woman escaped over the wall. In the course of the escape, a guard 
was beaten repeatedly and severely around the head with a steel 
bar. He nearly died. 

Once over the wall, Elizabeth had no idea where to go. It was the 
middle of winter with a lot of snow on the ground. Wearing tennis 
shoes and a thin sweater, she eluded the search teams for seven 
hours by huddling in snowdrifts when they came by with their 
searchlights. When they caught her she was only three miles from 
the prison. 
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Elizabeth says she took no part in the beating, that it was the 
work of her partner. But the prison authorities thought otherwise. 
At the trial they blamed her for the beating. As a result, she has 
been resentenced and is now serving a maximum of 40 years with 
no possible parole until after ten years. Ever since the escape she 
has been held in solitary confinement—allowed two showers and 
one hour of TV alone per week. 

Elizabeth says that after the trial for her escape, she discovered 
that the prison had taken depositions from ten other inmates that 
had seen the beating and the escape. All but one said that she did 
not do the beating. Elizabeth hopes that she can secure a retrial on 
grounds of suppression of evidence. 

At times her isolation seems intolerable to her, but she is 
personally sure that it has benefited her in many ways. “Ironically, it 
took this time alone to make me realize that I was headed for 
destruction. I haven’t been as aware and confident as Iam now in 
many, many years. My goal is to become better, not bitter.” 

Sometimes we just sat and looked at each other for a long time. 
“Do you feel uncomfortable talking to me?” she asked. 

“No, not uncomfortable. I don’t really know what to talk about, 
but I don’t feel nervous.” 

“I was kind of scared to come out when I heard you were here. I 
didn’t know what it would be like.” She sat quietly for a while. “You 
know, whenever I’ve had a chance to talk to people, even the 
guards, I’ve told them about the letters you two have written me. 
Nobody can believe it. They’ve never heard of anything like that. 

“How’s the old lady’s hand?” she asked. “You know, I never 
meant to hurt her.” We told her that Ruth was getting along okay, 
and physically she is. She has full use of her hand again. But 
emotionally she still lives with fear after the trauma. 

“I can remember most of what happened when I stuck you guys 
up, but I was so smashed out of my head that I can’t put together 
the sequence very well. How did it all happen?” 

We reviewed the whole event, all three of us adding some of the 
details that we remembered most vividly. 

“Were you scared?” she asked. 

“You bet I was scared,” answered Robin. “I didn’t know what you 
were going to do.” 

“I wouldn't have hurt your kids, you know. You weren't afraid of 
that, were you?” 

“I didn’t know what you'd do.” 

We sat quietly for a long time. Looking at her, I tried to imagine 
her solitary prison life from day to day. She has a radio and she 
reads a lot. Being in isolation, she doesn’t work in the prison 
industry. She’s just doing time. 

“Boy, if 'd known who you people were, I wouldn’t have gone 
into your house.” 

“Why is that?” 

“I was raised in a strict Pentecostal church right there in 
Evanston. We weren't allowed to do anything—couldn't wear pants, 
couldn't cut our hair, couldn't do anything. Just before high school 
graduation, I quit. I couldn't take it any more. Since then I’ve done 
everything except kill somebody. But God and the Bible mean 
something to me. I’m coming back to that more and more. I read 
the Bible almost every day—things go better when I do. If I'd 
known you were church people, I wouldn't have come into your 
house.” 

“Well, maybe it’s better that you did.” 

“Yeah, maybe.” 

We talked about the Lord for quite awhile. We asked if there are 
any church services in the prison. There are, but because of her 
isolation, she can’t attend. She asked to see a chaplain once and 


even requested that he pray for her. But he said she ought to pray 
for herself. That was back when she was still so hostile. We asked if 
she wanted us to pray with her. She thought for a moment and then 
said no. There were a lot of other people in the visiting room. 

“We do pray for you, though.” 

“Yeah. Thanks. I can tell.” 

“Are your kids okay?” 

“Yeah. They’re with my man’s family. He’s in Pontiac Prison. But 
the kids are in about the best place they could be.” 

“Is there anything we could do for you?” 

Why was I asking that question? What could I possibly do for 
Elizabeth? Maybe I did feel guilty. Maybe my visit was just to see that she 
was okay so that I could live with the thought of where she was. Did I want 
her to be as reformed as she appeared: ? Or would it have been easier for me 
to imagine a “toughened criminal,” kept behind bars for the protection 
and welfare of society and in payment for her evil2 

“You could mail this letter for me,” she answered. “It’s to the 
Prison Advocacy. Maybe somebody there can help me get out of 
isolation. Illinois has a law that says that they can’t keep you 1n 
isolation more than a year. It’s been 14 months now for me. ‘The 
woman that went over the wall with me got out in seven.” 

“Is there anybody we could contact to help reduce your time?” 

“No, there’s no chance of that unless I can get a new trial.” 

“But ten years is so much time.” 

“Ten years is only my first chance for parole. The board usually 
turns you down once or twice as a matter of course.” 

“That sounds like forever,” Robin said. 

“Well, it’s not too bad. I’m already working on my second year.” 

We'd already said we had to go two or three times. Finally, we 
stood. “Can we give you a hug?” 

She hesitated only a moment. “Yeah.” 

We turned and the guard let us out of the bar-covered door. 

From down the corridor we looked back. Elizabeth was waving 
from the window. We went out to our cold car and drove down the 
icy road two hours to Chicago and then up to Evanston. 

Time goes by. Elizabeth did her deeds, and I had said my word. 
We both live with those facts. Of course, somebody else might have 
agreed to press charges. And they probably would have. ‘There's no 
chance that Elizabeth could have turned around on her own. But 

. well, in ten years my son will be a man and my daughter will be 
a young woman. The Lord willing, I will have traveled tens of 
thousands of miles, celebrated one joyous Christmas after another, 
and I will have spent much of the prime of my life. The whole world 
will have changed in ten years. 

But for Elizabeth, time goes by . . . and is gone. 

Dave Jackson, Evanston, Illinois, has also written two other books, 
Living Together ina World Falling Apart and Coming ‘Together. He 
is a member of Reba Place Church. 


Reprinted by permission from the book Dial 911: Peaceful Christians and UrBan 
Violence by Dave Jackson. Copyright by Herald Press, Scotldale, PA 15683. 
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To love two wives will not always be easy —Manasse Adedokun 


And the three... 


shall be one. 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


The following text is our résumé of a two- 
hour wedding sermon preached by Apostle 
Manasse Adedokun of The Sacred Cherubim 
and Seraphim Society (see photo). The 
Society is one of an estimated seven thou- 
sand indigenous denominations representing 
some thirty million members across the Afri- 
can continent who, while desiring to be truly 
Christian in faith and life, have for the most 
part retained traditional polygamous mar- 
riage patterns. The questions raised by this 
sermon are not theoretical or trivial ones. 
Our intent in offering the text to FQ readers 
is not to deride, nor to approve, but to report 
in a spirit of Christian love on one of the 
hotly-debated, yet largely unresolved issues in 
the life of the African Church today. 


Greetings to all in the name of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ! We are gathered 
together here this morning in the joy of our 
Master who, according to John 2:1—12 began 
His earthly mission by doing what? . . . by 
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attending a wedding celebration! And this, 
my dear brothers and sisters, is no mere coin- 
cidence; it is our Lord’s way of showing us the 
sacred importance of marriage in the eyes of 
God. 

We are gathered here as well because the 
Holy Scriptures admonish us to “rejoice with 
those who do rejoice,” and Brother Moses and 
his family are indeed rejoicing on this great 
day! [Moses wife of nine years, Jeanette, 
interrupts the sermon at this point with a 
hymn of praise and dances around the 
sanctuary followed by the entire congrega- 
tion for a full ten to fifteen minutes. When all 
calms down, the sermon continues. | 

Some of you likely think that because 
Brother Moses gives so generously to the 
church’s work, he is therefore a wealthy man. 
But that’s not true! Do you know how many 
years Moses has been waiting and working 
for this day when he could take a second wife 
into his care? Seven years! Seven long years! 
His parents laughed at him, said he’d never 


make it. But to see Moses today is to know 
that with our God, all things are possible! 

Praise the Lord? [Congregation responds: 
“Praise the Lord!” 

What great joy we feel on this day! Joy for 
Moses because he has attained his goal. Joy 
for Jeanette because the heavy workload at 
home can now be shared. Joy for Salimata 
(Moses’ wife-to-be) because the doors of 
motherhood today open for her. 

Moses, I must tell you that to love two 
wives will not always be an easy task. Remain 
earnest in prayer! Seek the power of God's 
Holy Spirit! And learn to love your wives as if 
you were loving your very own body. No sane 
man takes a knife and deliberately cuts him- 
self. No sane man says: “I think I will go for a 
whole year without eating any food.” No! We 
men like to be well dressed and well fed. And 
so do our wives. Never treat your wives like 
“house-help.” They are your companions for 
life. Get out of your head that you must 
“taste” all the women in the world. “A man 


who sleeps with his neighbor's wife sleeps like 
a pig in the mud.” ‘Times may come when you 
are tempted by lust and evil thoughts. If this 
happens, then read Matthew 5 and Jesus will 
help you. Remember that “as long as there 
are no cracks in the courtyard wall, even the 
smallest lizard can never squeeze through.” 
And now, Jeanette and Salimata, I must 
remind you to respect your husband. Other 
men may offer you more money or appear 
more handsome in your eyes. But look out, 
my dear sisters! Now that you’ve committed 
yourselves in love to Moses your days of run- 
ing around are over! And do nothing to 
create rivalry and jealousy between your- 
selves and your children. You know the story 
of Euodia and Syntyche. [Manasse calls on 
someone in the congregation to read Phil. 
4:2.] Why did Paul beg of these women to 
“agree as sisters in the Lord?” And why did 
Jesus pray in John 17 that His disciples might 
be one? You know the answer...that the world 
might believe! Do you want to bring others to 


Christ? Then live in peace! Your home 
should send forth a sweet-smelling perfume 
which fills the entire neighborhood. If you 
fight and bicker, your neighbors will say, 
“Who are these people leaving off such hor- 
rible, stinky odors?” And your witness for 
Christ will be ruined. 

‘To all of you I say that if your marriage 1s 
not firmly grounded in the law of God and in 
the love of Christ, it will surely fail. Why 
should God send his angels to protect those 
who deliberately disobey His will? In Romans 
Chapter 1, Paul tells us that God simply gives 
such people over to their own corrupted 
minds and shameful passions. What a dread- 
ful thought—to be abandoned by God and to 
live outside of His will for our lives! 

God will be watching you, dear friends. 
Do nothing to disrupt the harmony of this 
blessed union. “For what God has joined 
together let no one put asunder.” Live 
together in joy and peace. Pray together with- 
out ceasing. Read together the Word of God. 


James Krabill (holding daughter Elisabeth 
Anne), Jeanette Krabill (in white headdress) 
and Apostle Manasse Adedokun, following a 
church service in Ivory Coast. 


And the Lord will richly bless this union. 
Hallelujah? [Congregation: “Hallelujah!” } 
Amen? [Congregation: “Amen! Amen! 
Amen!” Let’s sing then with the angels in 
Heaven to thank the Lord for His many bless- 
ings to us on this day! 


[Final chorus, lasting 25 minutes, 
accompanied by drums, clapping and 


joyful dancing]: 


God has shown us the good road, 
And Satan can never block our path. 
For Jesus is ever there before us; 
Let’s look to Him in faith. 

He who believes in Jesus Christ, 

will find deep joy. 

He who accepts Jesus Christ, 

will be truly happy. 


James and Jeanette Krabill live inland in 


Yocoboue, Ivory Coast, where they are available 
to independent African churches. 
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LEARNING TO 
LISTEN 
PART I 


by Sandra Cronk 


Editor’s Note: Sometimes it is possible to gain new light on our own issues 
by examining the traditions, procedures and processes of other groups. 

FQ has asked Sandra Cronk, a Quaker teacher and historian, to reflect 
on issues in her church that are of particular concern to Mennonites— 
prachcing spirituality in silence in a group, learning to forgive, cultiwat- 
ing leaders and looking to the past for guidance. 

This is her second article in an occasional series. 


uakers are sometimes called the Trappists of the Protestant 

world. The Society of Friends shares with this Catholic 

monastic order a commitment to a life of silent worship 
and quiet listening to God. But unlike the Trappists, the Quakers 
grew out of the English radical reformation. In keeping with that 
tradition, Friends have always emphasized faithful living in the 
everyday world of family, work and community. The Quaker under- 
standing of quiet listening to God does not entail leavi ing the every- 
day world but providing a foundation for faithful living in it. 


Making a Place for Christ 


ilence has no merit of and by itself. It is significant only as an 

occasion to encounter God. Of course, we meet God in many 

ways in our lives. The problem i is that we are often too busy 
to realize that the encounter is occurring. In the gospel we read 
that when Jesus was about to be born, the inn was so crowded that 
Mary and Joseph were forced to go to a nearby stable. Our lives are 
often so crowded with activities that there is no room for Christ to 
be born in our midst. Periods of silence provide an empty and 
receptive place for Christ to enter. 

It is not always easy to shift our attention to God, even when we 
have a time of quiet. Almost everyone who has practiced quiet 
prayer or attended a silent retreat recognizes the need for a process 
that Friends call “centering.” 

In our worship there is no planned program of music, sermons 
or scripture readings. Instead the worshippers are expected to 
enter Christ’s presence with quiet prayerfulness. But each time we 
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begin an unprogrammed meeting, we can actually hear the lack of 
inward quiet. There is coughing, shuffling of feet and shifting of 
position on the benches or chairs. If you asked people what was 
happening at this point in the worship, they would say that their 
minds were awhirl. They might be thinking about what to fix for 
Sunday dinner or making mental “to do” lists on the back of invisi- 
ble envelopes. They might be wondering if they should hold a par- 
ucular problem up to God or try to let go of it in their minds, while 
doing neither. In short, they could not hear anything from God 
because their minds were filled with themselves. 

Centering 1s the process of getting below this level of whirling 
thoughts in order to hear God. There are two primary methods of 
centering. Some Friends use a discipline to focus their thoughts. 
They might silently repeat a short prayer, a passage from scr ipture 
ora verse from a favorite hymn. They might hold a single word in 
their minds, such as “Jesus” or “love.” They might hold a visual 
image in their minds, such as the cross. 

The great majority of Friends, however, use no focusing disci- 
pline. They simply wait in faithfulness, knowing that Christ will be 
in their midst. In awhile they find that they have slipped below their 
own spinning words and can hear a deeper Word. They are cen- 
tered in Christ. 

An awareness of the need for centering, whether through a disci- 
pline or waiting in quiet trust, helps to give one the patience 
needed for any time of quiet listening. Without this awareness, one 
is tempted to give up during the first five minutes, when one hears 
one’s own thoughts and not God’s. 


Openness to God 


hen we become centered in the Living Word, real listen- 
ing can begin. We are now open to receive whatever 
God wishes to bring to us: comfort, chastisement, heal- 
ing, direction. 
‘To describe all that might happen when we are centered in the 
silence is impossible. God’s ways are infinite. 
On one occasion we might come face to face with all that has sep- 


arated us from God. We suddenly see our own brokenness and 
unfaithfulness. Often in our lives we try to cover our hurt and pain, 
our anger and fear. Sometimes we succeed so well that a problem, 
while not being healed, gets pushed out of sight. We are glad to 
have it seem to disappear. When it is pushed away, however, it pops 
out in our attitudes and behavior in ways that alienate us from God 
and from one another. In silence difficult questions and hard truths 
about ourselves can come out into the open again. This is some- 
times unpleasant, but it is God’s way of beginning the path toward 
healing. There in the quiet, before God, we can acknowledge our 
brokenness and our failures. In silence too we can discover God’s 
mercy and love. We can receive forgiveness for ourselves and the 


The heart of community life is 
listening. Our willingness to listen 
and respond together forms us into a 
people of God. 


power to forgive those who have hurt us. 

On another occasion silence may draw us into God’s presence to 
drink the Living Water. We are not aware of ourselves as much as 
we are of God. This experience of presence may be so overpower- 
ing that we feel as though the veil between eternity and time had 
been withdrawn for a period. Our response is simply to be and to 
let our love, praise and thanksgiving flow in gratitude. Never again 
will it be possible for us to live or act as though God were merely a 
theoretical idea we could discuss and then dismiss from our lives. 
Our lives are transformed. 

Our meeting with God 1s part of a covenantal relationship. God’s 
everlasting love and mercy call forth fidelity from us; our listening 
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to God involves obeying the call to faithful living. In silence we may 
hear God’s call to faithfulness in very specific ways. We may receive 
a leading to write to.a long-forgotten friend, act on an issue of con- 
cern in our local congregation or look at the previously-ignored 
problem of pollution of a local lake. 


Listening Together 


istening and obedience form the core of Quaker faith. In 

quiet listening, both individuals and the community are 

formed and transformed by God. Because so much material 
about the spiritual life today is written from a purely individualistic 
perspective, some people in the radical reformation tradition fear 
that an emphasis on quiet listening will undercut the beliefs that 
God works in and through the church and that faithfulness is mea- 
sured by our daily living rather than by inward experience. The 
Quaker tradition also stresses the disciplined community and faith- 
ful living. Our experience is that silence does not compete with 
these understandings but complements them. This happens in two 
ways. 

First, listening in the Quaker heritage is a corporate process. 
There are times for personal reflection, and we treasure them. But 
the heart of our life is listening together, when the whole commu- 
nity comes before God in unprogrammed worship. We are formed 
into a people of God by our willingness to listen and respond to the 
Word. When we are faithful, our life together is a witness to the 
new order and new creation which Christ is bringing to birth in the 
world. Quaker testimonies on peace, race relations and simplicity 
result from this corporate listening. 

Second, even times of personal reflection, prayer and retreat 
have a community dimension. A Catholic sister studying at Pendle 
Hill (the Quaker study and retreat center where I work) spoke sim- 
ply and yet movingly about this. She had scheduled a number of 
quiet days during her time on campus. She said that in the silence 
she was with her own religious community more fully than when 
she was with them in person. She explained that when she was 1n 
the convent washing dishes or preparing her teaching lessons, she 
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was too busy to reflect on the meaning of the relationships which 
were so important to her. She could not ponder what each sister 
needed or what gifts each was bringing to the community. In her 
quiet time she had the space to reflect on each community member 
and on the community as a whole. She returned to her community 
a more faithful and thoughtful member because of her quiet 
reflection. 


Faithfulness 


he experience of this Catholic sister is similar to that of 

Friends, not only in its emphasis on community but in its 

stress on faithfulness. It is not possible to measure the suc- 
cess of a time of quiet listening by the feelings we experience in 
silence. In fact, the search for peak experiences can be a subtle 
snare. The religious life is not a matter of accumulating wonderful 
spiritual experiences. Rather, it is a matter of the fidelity of our rela- 
tionship with God. The building of this relationship often involves 
very difficult experiences. Sometimes the strengthening of this 
relationship involves no special experience of God at all. We may 

come into the quiet and face what seems only emptiness and noth- 

ingness. Paradoxically, this does not always mean that something 
has gone wrong with us or our listening. It may mean that some- 
thing has gone right. For the awareness of our own emptiness may 
mark a significant shift in our relationship with God. 

I remember a weekend retreat with a Quaker group at an old 
Friends meetinghouse in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. I arrived 
on Friday after work, a bit worn out from getting ready to take the 
two and a half days away from my usual routine. But I had high 
hopes for the weekend. I had made a resolution to be more serious 
about my pr ayer life. In addition, there were a number of questions 
in my life awaiting serious reflection. I needed to hear what God 
had to say about these questions and about those areas in which I 
knew I had not been faithful. So I came looking forward toa 
renewed clarity about my life and an experience of closeness to 
God. 

It felt wonderful to relax into the quiet on Friday evening. Being 
ured, I decided to go to bed early, dreaming of what a special day 
Saturday would be. 

When I got up the next morning, I thought, “Now I’m going to 
devote the day to listening to God.” After the morning meal I sat 
down for the long-awaited time of prayer. I sat. . . and sat. I sat a 
while longer. For the life of me, I could not think of one profound 
thought about God or about my life. “I must try to be more 
focused,” I thought to myself. So I tried a technique for focusing 


my mind. No result! “Perhaps I need to be more open and not 
think of anything.” No luck! Nothing worked. 

Where was God after I had made this resolution to be more 
serious about prayer? I began to think this whole process was a 
waste of time. I must not be a very spiritual person; I was not able 
to have a very profound prayer life. I wished I had brought my cor- 
respondence with me. At least I could be writing letters rather than 
sitting here with nothing happening. 

With God’s grace, I did not give in to the temptation to fill the 
empty space that loomed in front of me with my own activity. I 
stayed on in what seemed only emptiness and darkness . 

And strangely, in that emptiness, when I felt as though nothing 
were happening, the real work of God began. There was no special 
feeling connected with it. There was simply a deep knowing that 
began to emerge in the darkness. I realized that it was only 1n this 
empty place when I had come to the end of myself, my own efforts 
to think wonderful thoughts and my attempts to conjure up the 
presence of God, that God could finally begin to speak to me. Per- 
haps it is more accurate to say that only then could I begin to listen. 


Letting Go of Self 


riends talk of the stripping away of the ego-centered self as a 

crucifixion. It is the heart of our lives with God. All of us 

must let go of self to let God become the true center of our 
lives. 

In our spiritual journey we often act as though we were in con- 
trol. We believe we are the center of ourselves. We seek comforting 
experiences from God to give our lives meaning and direction. 
Sometimes our search for God hides an idolatry. ‘To live in this way 
is {oO assume, however subtly, that we are the source of our own sal- 
vation. Mercifully, God grants us many favors even when we have 
mixed priorities and motivations. But at some point a fundamental 
shift must take place. We must confront our idols, particularly the 
idol we have made of ourselves. In the silence there is little we can 
use to support our false notions. All the idols fall away into nothing- 
ness. In the emptiness our false self dies and we receive the gift of 
true self in Christ. We move from asking God to enter our lives to a 
realization that ultimately it is God who asks us to enter the Divine 
Life: “In him we live and move and have our being” (Acts 17:28). 

In the silence we encounter the Living God. There we are 
molded and transformed. We are called to enter and live faithfully 
in God’s order. We die to our own lives and receive new life in 
Christ: “. . . itis no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me. . .” 
(Galatians 2:20). 


Sandra Cronk is a scholar and writer specializing in Quaker life and thought. She is on the faculty of 
Pendle Hull, a Quaker Study Center in Wallingford, Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia. 
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A couple of years ago, my mother received a birhday card 
inscribed “With Love, ‘Iom.” Because it was her 78th birthday, she 
didn't take too kindly to receiving a birthday card from anyone, much 
less someone who addressed her with such familiarity. Besides, she 
couldn't think of anyone named ‘Tom who knew her well enough to 
send her a card. She called her friends. “Do I know anyone named 
Tom?” she asked. Perhaps it was a joke, someone trying to be cute. 

When she asked me who this mysterious Tom might be, I broke 
into laughter and told her that it was undoubtedly a card from her 
minister. The church had recently purchased a new computer. Some- 
one probably thought it would be nice to set up a file of everyone’s 
birthdays. ‘he computer had called up her name, thus the birthday 
card from ‘Jom. 

My mother was not amused. She preferred to have her pastors 
refer to themselves by something more formal than first names. 
“That's Dr. Smith to me, thank you.” 

The church had been told that its new computer would “personal- 
ize” the church’s relationship with its 2,000 members. Now, everyone 
enrolled can receive a “personal” birthday card from the pastor and a 
quarterly “personal” financial statement from the treasurer: 


Dear Sarah: 

According to our records, Sarah, your giving to your annual 
pledge is $156.52 in arrears, Sarah. Now Sarah, we know that you 
want to keep your giving current, Sarah. So Sarah, how about 
going to your checkbook right now and writing the church a 
check, Sarah? ‘Thanks, Sarah, for taking time to... 


My mother knew better. She could tell a phony expression of con- 
cern when she saw one. The “personal” birthday card backfired. 

At a recent conference at Duke University on “Science, Faith and 
Technology,” we pondered the computer's significance to our quest for 
community. J. David Bolter, author of the widely praised Turimg’s Man: 
Western Culture in the Computer Age (University of North Carolina 
Press, 1984), noted that computers are not morally neutral. Our tech- 
nology is a tool, yes, but all tools allow the user to do certain things 
and not others. The tool, in a sense, encourages the user to undertake 
some tasks and exclude others. Some people have bought the notion 
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that our tools are morally neutral; they argue, for example, that the 
hydrogen bomb is neither “good” nor “bad.” It is rather a tool which 
we put to either good or bad use. Bolter is interested in the ways 1n 
which the computer, by the way it works with data, influences our per- 
ception of and interaction with the world. 

“I believe that we get the technology we deserve,” commented 
Duke professor Stanley Hauerwas. “The American people deserve 
Ronald Reagan as a valid expression of who they are. Likewise, we 
deserve our bombs and our computers as extensions of ourselves. It 
isn’t an issue of bad people corrupting innocent machines; the 
machines mirror ourselves. We want efficiency more than we want 
community. Now we've got it.” 

I remember a man in my last parish who explained his marriage 
problems by referring to his job as a computer programmer. “I work 
all day with computers. They don’t talk back. They always do what 
they’re told. They don’t forget or make mistakes. So, when I come 
home to my wife, I can’t stand it.” I suggested that he and his com- 
puter made a great couple. 

My first church was in a small town where everyone’s money was 1n 
the locally owned Bailey Bank. I used to dread going over to make a 
deposit because, after I had coffee with the manager, was slapped on 
the back by the president, and tried a bite of the teller’s new coffee 
cake, I had “wasted” most of my morning. 

When we left for our summer vacation, I went to Bailey Bank to 
withdraw $100 for our trip. My withdrawal was to be for $100 because 
that was all the money we had in our account. But when the teller 
shouted over to the manager, “Guess where the preacher’s going for 
his vacation?” the manager came over and assured me, “You can't get 
from here to Greenville for $100. Let’s just make that check for $200 
and you can pay the rest back when you get paid next month.” I left 
with $200 and an uneasy conscience. 

Miss Helena Pitts told me that during the Depression when times 
were hard, she had to use her family’s silver tea service as collateral on 
a loan. Even though the silver was kept in Mr. Bailey’s vault, they 
always allowed her to take it out if she was having a party—as long as 
she brought it back sometime the next week. 

The bank that keeps my money today doesn’t know me from 
Adam, and if I forget my card or my number, then even if I had a mil- 
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lion dollars in that bank I wouldn't see a dime of it. My bank has num- 
bers so it doesn’t have to remember my face. Now it takes me only a 
few minutes to make a transaction. There is no backslapping, no cof- 
fee cake—and no trust. I don’t have to trust the tellers and they don’t 
have to trust me. The computer has given the bank and me fairness, 
accuracy and efficiency—but no community. 

So Pastor Hubert Beck, Lutheran campus minister at Duke, noted, 
“Every advance in technology increases time, decreases space and 
destroys community.” We have created the machines we deserve. 
Before long, experts tell us, we will not have to go to the office or 
school, the bar or the church for our community. We can stay home at 
our terminal, punching the keys and watching the screen, and we will 
not need anybody. We will now be members of the “computer 
community.” 

If I see one more article extolling the virtues of computers for 
churches or telling us how the computer can help us organize our ser- 
mons, I'll blow a circuit. 

When a society has absolutely nothing to hold it together, it settles 
for fairness and accuracy rather than community. There is more talk 
about justice and less talk about togetherness. Our technology is at last 
giving us what we've always wanted—nameless, faceless, isolated indi- 
duals living by bureaucratic rules, entitlements and balanced self- 
interest. I can no longer expect you to know me, much less trust me. 
Now it’s enough for you simply to be fair, to treat me as equal to all the 
other numbers in your data bank. 

Computers didn’t create this world; we created the computers to 
match the world we already had. 

Walter Brueggemann’s book Genesis, in citing the biblical chapter 
11: 1-9, suggests that the story of the Tower of Babel describes human- 
ity’s attempt to organize itself around an instrument of its own cre- 
ation. The tower and the city are misguided attempts to achieve unity 
on human terms rather than on God’s terms. Since our earliest tech- 
nological achievements, the story suggests, we have been trying to 
attain a spurious oneness derived from human self-sufficiency and 
autonomy. It didn’t work then, and it doesn’t work now. True commu- 
nity is described in Acts 2, when the holy wind blew through our dry 
desert and God called us together, not by means of a new communi- 
cations technology but by tongues of fire. The Spirit descended, creat- 
ing a community so new, so utterly beyond human capabilities, that 
the world figured the group was drunk. 

We call it church. 


Copyright 1987 Christian Century Foundation. Reprinted by permission from the Sep- 
tember 9—16, 1987, issue of Vhe Christian Century. 
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Coralling Computers 
a response by Donald B. Kraybill 


Willimon’s central thesis is twofold: (1) computers are not mor- 
ally neutral and (2) computers destroy community. He assumes that 
computers are inherently diabolical. It would be nice if the world 
were so simple—but it’s not and neither are computers. 

Some tools are designed for destruction—spears and bombs. 
But under certain circumstances even they can be used for good— 
to protect innocent children. The intended function of other tools 
is life-sustaining—spoons and electrocardiogram machines, for 
instance. But good tools can be used 1n evil ways. Spoons, as all 
prisoners know, can be sharpened into little spears. Most tools, 
including the computer, are morally free in their design. The com- 
puter can be used to guide cruise missiles or to empower word pro- 
cessors to write about vice or virtue. 

Like cars and tractors, computers do erode community. When I 
walk to work I meet, greet and chat with neighbors that I never see 
when I drive. Tractors have destroyed the neighborhood work 
crews of bygone years. Computers do reduce face to face interac- 
tion in natural communities. But cars and computers also expand 
our ability to interact with new communities. Both of these tools 
give us greater choice to select which communities we want to join, 
if any. Because I own a computer I am part of several new commu- 
nities. They are a far cry from church, but every bit as meaningful 
as Willimon’s connection with his bank. 

Our banking and shopping are becoming less personalized and 
less situated in the context of a network of others that we know. But 
that loss of community in the neighborhood is not caused by the 
diabolical take-over of computers, as much as it is caused by large 
corporations in faraway places taking over the ownership of local 
banks and stores. All of this does not mean that we will lose com- 
munity to the triumphant computer. It does mean, however, that 
natural communities will be less likely to be bestowed upon us and 
that meaningful community in the context of the church and else- 
where will always require commitment and deliberate action on our 
part, irregardless of the computer. 

I agree with Willimon that the use of computers to personalize 
impersonal messages is deception, especially to those who don't 
understand the game. And the church certainly ought not to 
deceive with its computers. But the deeper deception is the illusion 
that with 20 megabytes on our desk we have become powerful per- 
sons. Ironically, as the real power of individuals in the social and 
political wor Id has plummeted, the computer has seduced us with 
an illusion of personal power that far exceeds reality. And that is 
the deeper and darker deception that in its own way destroys 
community. 


Donald B. Kraybill is the author of several books, including The 
Upside-Down Kingdom. He teaches in the sociology department at 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa 
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“Dear David...” 


a response by David Kline 


The other day we got two letters in the mail. One was from the 
dairy which markets our milk. They were happy to announce, the 
letter stated, that from henceforth they could electronically transfer 
our milk payment directly to our bank. No more agonizing whether 
the postal service would deliver it on time or maybe even lose it. All 
they needed was the code number of our checking account, and on 
two designated days each month (a schedule for the whole year was 
enclosed) our milk money would be zapped to our account. No 
fuss, no mess. And no milk check to hold in my hands. 

The other letter was from the auditing department for some 
sweepstakes in New York. It said, “Dear David, You have been com- 
puter selected to be eligible to receive one of one million diamond- 
inlaid wristwatches. . . .”- The children found it very amusing. For 
some reason it didn’t strike me as funny. 

What bothered me was that to the dairy, which we deal with 
almost on a daily basis and where the people, I believe, sincerely 
care about us, I have become a non-entity. I am now producer 
number with bank account . On the other 
hand, the sweepstakes folks who, I think I’m safe to say, care little or 
nothing about the welfare of my family, my brethren or my neigh- 
bors, address me by my first name. 

I must confess ’'m fascinated by the capabilities of the computer. 
One of our local libraries recently added a computer to its card cat- 
alog. On one visit I gathered enough courage to try the new system. 
Not only did the screen show me titles written by the author, but 
also whether the library had the book, whether it was checked out 
or whether it was available through inter-library loan. Amazing. As 
I kept punching in favorite authors and subjects I forgot about the 
time until it was five minutes to bus time. I left without a book. 

Will a byte on an Apple a day keep the doctor away? 

We have opted to trust the U.S. Postal Service to deliver our 
paper milk check and I have gone back to using the library’s card 
file. It is easier to replace trees than it is to repair the land ravaged 
for coal to make electricity. 


David Kline is a farmer from Fredericks burg, Ohio. He 1s a member 
of the Old Order Amish Church. 


Using Technology 
a response by Marie Stoltzfus 


Christian community is something we experience. It happens 
when there is an ability to communicate with others, the ability to 
be vulnerable to the sufferings of others and the willingness to 
share deeply of oneself. None of these skills or attitudes comes 
instantaneously. Even when we try to learn them in a disciplined 
way, the process takes years. 

Communications technology is a helpful tool to handle data. I 
do not expect it to have as its purpose to build community. I dis- 
agree with the pastor in Willimon’s article who says that “every 
advance in technology increases time, decreases space and destroys 
community.” 

It is the responsibility of people to evaluate social and technolog- 
ical changes. The family must evaluate the effect of television on its 
members and make decisions about how TV will be used. Deci- 
sions about computers and computer games, cable television, VCRs 
and telephone answering services must likewise be made in light of 
their helpfulness to the family, not because they are available and 
“neat to have.” 

The church must make decisions about the kinds of data it 
needs and how those data are used. Technology should be used to 
better serve the church community. The computerized Christmas 
card to Willimon’s mother did not meet her needs. 

Information requirements in settings such as the Christian busi- 
ness community are different from those in the church or family. 
My bookstore manager friend is grateful for computerized inven- 
tory, which is much faster and more accurate than the old process. 
A church college appreciates the record-keeping ability of acom- 
puter program, which enables the school to cost out new ideas ina 
short time.- 

[like the word processing capability of a computer. Word pro- 
cessing helps me to write more freely, because I can rewrite and 
edit so easily. Family letters are longer than before. This article is 
easier to write. 

Nevertheless, I agree that we must be aware of how the com- 
puter works with data, affects our perceptions and influences our 
interaction with the world. Like any other technology, the computer 
forces us to make choices in light of our communities’ goals. 


Marie Stoltzfus is Director of the Parents Program for Goshen 
(Indiana) College. Formerly she instructed children in the use of 
compulers. 
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FOUR CHALLENGES 


by Luis Eher Rodriguez 


In my judgment the Mennonite church 
in Latin America has four primary chal- 
lenges. The first has to do with facing ina 
critical way the missionary work carried out 
in our continent. The second is contex- 
tualizing Anabaptism in today’s Latin 
American reality. That is necessary in 
order that Anabaptism may continue to be 
viable in the congregations and respective 
communities of faith. The third challenge 
refers to making peace, rather than simply 
hoping that fate may bring it about. The 
fourth has to do with the hope that is neces- 
sary and strengthening to the church on 
the way. 


Rethinking Missions 


For the most part the Mennonite church 
in Latin America has arisen from projects 
of missionary groups in the United States 
and Canada. It also has arisen from 
emigrations from Europe during the first 
half of this century. The majority of these 
persons were influenced by pietism and 
others by the strong evangelical influence in 
the United States. Now the new Latin 
American Mennonite leadership 1s ques- 
tioning the type of mission that has devel- 
oped and what the new focus should be for 
today. 

One of the problems identified in for- 
eign missiology has been too little identi- 
fication with and adaptation to the cultural 
reality in which mission was done, espe- 
cially in areas that represented the national 
identity of the Latin American peoples. On 
many occasions the transmission of faith 
has been done through a white Christ and 
paternalism about the customs and cultural 
traits of Latin America. In other words, in 
the beginning the missionaries did not con- 
textualize mission. That caused a poor rela- 
tionship between gospel and culture, and, 
as a result, a church identity that lacked 
national identity. 

Now the new leadership that has arisen 
has the desire of making a mission and 
church life from its own Latin American 
context. 
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Luis Rodriguez, 
Aibonito, Puerto Rico 


Anabaptism: Option for the Poor 


Another task the Latin American 
churches face 1s to reinterpret Anabaptism 
with its radical implications in the historic 
context in which Latin America exists. Just 
as the Anabaptists of the 16th century 
refused loyalty to the feudal system that 
produced a society divided into socio-eco- 
nomic classes of feudal lords and peasants, 
the Latin American neo-Anabaptssts want 
to oppose divisions between rich and poor 
and situations in which the poor suffer 
oppression and all its consequences. ‘The 
Anabaptist movement serves as an obvious 
model and inspiration for the Latin Ameri- 
can Mennonite church. The Anabaptists 
refused to participate in the feudal govern- 
ment, presented the distribution of goods 
as an alternative to the feudal socio-eco- 
nomic structure, and did not swear oaths or 
go to war. They did so as a protest against 
feudal culture. Their refusal to baptize 
infants was a rejection of the official church 
and its feudal interests that legitimized the 
exploitation of the peasants by the feudal 
lords. Like their 16th century forebears, 
Latin American Mennonites are beginning 
to proclaim that Jesus and the Bible help to 
reorient the disciple and the life of the Men- 
nonite church toward an option for the 
poor. 

This is an option for those people tor- 
mented by sorrow, those martyred by suf- 


fering—that is, those who are margin- 
alized. It is an option for people that do not 
cry necessarily for their sins but because 

of their condition as outsiders. 

It is an option that the church faces in 
the context of dependency, underdevelop- 
ment and poverty in which Latin America 
exists. It is an option that brings the church 
to affirm that poverty is not innocent or 
neutral but that it is something fatal— 
destructive to life. The option for the poor 
should bring Mennonite believers to ethical 
and prophetic indignation, understanding 
that God does not want poverty because it 
is the fruit of great injustice that cries to 
heaven like the blood of Abel murdered by 
Cain (Genesis 4: 10). 

Poverty is not something accidental. 
Moreover, the existence of the poor does 
not result from something missing on the 
part of a people, an inferiority or a lack of 
education. It is historically caused, the result 
of the rich countries that survive through 
political, economic and social structures 
that originate poverty. 

Because of this, the question that arises 
among the Latin American Anabaptists for 
the Mennonites of the First World is, What 
is the program of the Mennonite churches 
of the First World to be in solidarity with 
the poor? 


HOR LATIN AMERICA 


FQ photos by Merle Good 


Peace: Well-Being and Just Relations 


The third challenge that the Mennonite 
church in Latin America faces is to make 
peace. That is directly related to the option 
for the poor, for one cannot have peace 
(well-being) if there is poverty. That is so 
because one makes peace to the extent that 
one seeks the common good and the estab- 
lishment of the right in the life of the poor 
majority. The practice of peace in this con- 
tinent is translated into determination to 
transform a social order that generates mil- 
itary dictators, death squads, foreign inter- 
ventions, constant violations of civil rights, 
military armaments and institutionalized 
corruption. Because of that, one does not 
speak of peace in heaven and glory on 
earth, but of peace on earth and glory in 
heaven. The challenge consists in not mak- 
ing a peace of tranquility, passiveness or 
absence of conflict, but a peace that has to 
do with just human relations conducive to 
the well-being of persons. It is a peace that 
is willing to have enemies, but tries not to 
exclude those enemies from our love and 
life of peace. It is a way of learning and liv- 
ing peace in conflict. 


The Mennonite church in Latin America ts 
culturally and economically diverse. 


A Church of Hope and the Way 


In spite of conflict, the Mennonite 
church wants to develop a consciousness of 
being on the way going in the direction of 
hope. One accepts that one has not come to 
the goal, for there are still failures and occa- 
sions of unfaithfulness to Jesus. But on the 
other hand, there is no reason to despair, 
for Jesus Christ, the Bible and Anabaptism 
encourage, exhort and direct the church 
toward hope. This duality always has exis- 
ted. On occasion one observes groups of 
unfaithful Christians that have been instru- 
ments of death and in part responsible for 


the death of indigenous populations, for the 
oppression of a great number of blacks and 
for the establishment of unjust social, politi- 
cal and economic systems. But the church 
also has had the testimony of Christian 
groups that have been instruments of 
liberation. 

Looking at the history of Latin America, 
one hopes that these liberating groups can 
listen to the Anabaptist cries characterized 
by faith in Jesus Christ, by a love for his 
Kingdom and by hope for our continent. 


Translated from Spanish by David Graybill. 
Luis Eher Rodriguez ts the Mennonite World 


Conference vice-president for Latin America and 
a leader in the Mennonite church in Puerto Rico. 
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e A bronze sculpture by Milton Good of 


Elizabethtown, Pa., was displayed at the 
Moscow International Book Fair this past 


fall. The sculpture was shown at the booth of 


the New Call to Peacemaking, a cooperative 
effort of Mennonites, Brethren and Friends. 
The work is a three-dimensional rendering 
of the New Call symbol, 
swords into plowshares. After the fair, it was 
given to the Patriarch of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. It will be used in that church’s 
millenium celebration later this year. 


® Joseph C. Shenk of Harrisonburg, Va., 
will tell stories of East African Mennonites to 
church and school groups in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, this spring. Shenk, 
who is campus pastor at Eastern Mennonite 
College, is a son of missionary parents and 
has spent 30 years in Africa. His presenta- 
tions in March and May are sponsored by the 
Lancaster Mennonite Historical Society. 

¢ The Mennonite Children’s Choir of 
Winnipeg celebrated its 30th anniversary 
with a special concert Oct. 12 in its home city. 
Some 75 alumni returned for the concert by 
the 55-voice choir, which is made up of 8—16 
year old children of all denominations. 
Alumnae Eileen Funk, now with the 
‘Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, and Leni 
Lousier were featured soloists during the 
first half of the program. The second half 
featured the premiere of “Psalm 148,” a work 
composed by Esther Wiebe, the head of the 
music department at Canadian Mennonite 
Bible College, for the choir, string quartet 
and flute. Members of the Mennonite Com- 
munity Orchestra joined the choir during 
excerpts from “The Sound of Music.” The 
Mennonite Childen’s Choir has performed 
throughout Canada, the United States and 
Europe. Helen Litz founded the group and 
has been its director for the entire 30 years. 
@ A 2(0)0-voice mass choir, orchestra and solo- 
ists joined in an Oct. 2 concert in Winnipeg 
to celebrate Ben Horch’s 80th birthday and 
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Needed: God-Talk for Muppies 


by Emerson L. Lesher 


I awoke the other morning remembering 
my now deceased grandmother saying, 
“Lord willing.” She used to say this a lot 
when referring to future events. For exam- 
ple, “I guess the corn will be ready next 
week, Lord willing.” My grandmother not 
only used such language, Bat (usually) actu- 
ally meant or believed what she said. For my 
grandmother, faith, life and language made 
sense. They were consistent with each other, 
and the one followed or flowed from the 
others—at least most of the time. 

In listening to myself and most other 
Muppies, faith, life and language don’t seem 
to flow together. Few Muppies utter words or 
phrases that include direct reference to 
God. They might be Christians, but they sel- 
dom use God-talk (religious terms or 
phrases). When was the last time you heard 
a Muppie say, “Praise the Lord,” or “Isn't 
it wonderful how the Lord has blessed us?” 

Most Muppies seem to be without a 
meaningful and understandable religious 
language. Most of the current God-talk or 
religious language makes little sense to most 
Muppies. Or, if they understand it, it has 
such negative associations that they have 
rejected its use. It’s difficult for most Mup- 
pies to listen to extended God-talk without 
believing the speaker is reductionistic, 
pathological or both. Frequently, the lan- 
guage of such speakers is also seen as irrele- 
vant in the psycho-social and religious con- 
text in which Muppies find themselves. 

Muppies have largely rejected the God- 
talk of traditional Mennonites, evangelicals, 
charismatics, radical Christians and even 
most liberals. That they have done so need 
not be surprising. Muppies have become a 
sub-group with a distinctive history and 
present context. They are related to—but 
different from—larger cultural groups (_.e., 
Mennonites and urban society). We usually 
recognize that varying cultural groups will 
have varying languages and that when we 
communicate with a particular group we 
must do so in a manner that can be under- 
stood. Words and phrases in different cul- 
tures usually have different meanings. In 
some cultures there are words and concepts 
not found in other cultures. For example, 
since there are no sheep in Northern Can- 
ada, how does one talk there about Jesus 
being the “lamb of God”? It makes no sense 
to the hearer who has never seen or heard of 
sheep. In a similar way to the Eskimos, Mup- 
pies encounter few sheep. 

But if God-talk doesn’t make sense to 
Muppies, how do they talk and think about 
God? And, maybe even more importantly, 
how do they learn about or experience God 
if there is no language to understand or 


utter expressions about God? It’s difficult to 
experience or understand something for 
which there 1s no language. 

Just because Muppies don’t have a lan- 
guage of faith doesn’t mean that they don’t 
desire one. In the past Muppies have been 
seen as rejecting the faith and the church, 
when they may have been rejecting the reli- 
gious language of the church. If Muppies 
didn’t use the same God-talk as their par- 
ents and church leaders, then it was often 
assumed they were outside the fold. While 
some young Mennonites have rejected 
Christianty and the church, I believe there is 
a large group that has a desire to be faithful 
but hasn't yet found a language with which to 
understand or express faith. 

One thing Muppies learned from their 
elders was to be honest and consistent; 
hence, they have had a difficult time accept- 
ing God-talk with which they could not iden- 
tify. Why claima language that doesn't really 
speak for you? Muppies have tended to 
believe it is better to reject something than to 
believe it half-heartedly. 

Instead of rejecting faith, | think Mup- 
pies are very open to faith issues, or to use 
traditional God-talk, “spiritual revival.” 
sense a new hunger (or interest) among 
Muppies for a personal and social God, an 
assertive and graceful Christ, and a comfort- 
ing and challenging Spirit. Simply using the 
language of the past will not be helpful. It 
may be, however, that old terms will take on 
new meanings and old doctrines will be cast 
in new terminology. I hope this happens 
soon. If Muppies do not soon acquire a lan- 
guage of faith, I fear they will be lost to wan- 
der and wonder in a network of criticalness, 
doubt and loneliness. 

How will Christ be the “Word” for Mup- 
pies? A new language cannot be legislated, 
and I fear that the more one works to develop 
a new way of talking and thinking, the more 
contrived and artifical it becomes. 

Sull, | hope and pray that we can have a 
language that is relevant and meaningful, 
simple and challenging, graceful and myste- 
rious, personal, soc cial ‘and renewing. I trust 
the language will flow freely from and into 
faith and life. I have not lost hope that some- 
how my faith, life and language can be as 
consistent and meaningful as was my grand- 
mother’s for her. . . Lord willing. 


Emerson L. Lesher lives 
in the city of Lancaster, 
Pi ennsyluenia, works as a 
gerontologist at Philhaven 
Hospital, and hopes to 
acquire a new language. 
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Pouring Healing Oil 


by José Ortiz 


What could be more modern than coun- 
seling? Its professional and legal status 
equals that of medicine. Doctors refer 
patients to counselors. Courts hold coun- 
selors liable for malpractice. 

Yet pastoral counseling was part of the 
diakoma, a ministry of the early church. “He 
shall be called counselor,” the messianic mes- 
sage says (Isaiah 9:6). 

I remember a woman who tapped on my 
shoulder during a prayer meeting at Summit 
Hills Mennonite Church and in a low voice 
said, “Please come to the hospital and help 
my father die in peace.” 

At the bedside, I held the patient’s hand, 
read a Psalm and whispered a_ prayer. 
Because hearing is one of the last faculties 
that a dying person loses, my hope was to 
reach the person that was becoming un- 
reachable as he passed to the other side 
of life. 

Within 45 minutes the aged man died. 
Perhaps our coming together was most ben- 
eficial to the loved ones around the bedside. 
Through the gift of counseling, people 
come to terms with the realities of life, 
whether good or bad. Counseling helps peo- 
ple to live in harmony with their own life 
goals by helping to remove the inner blocks 
that stand in the way of their pursuit of hap- 
piness or wholeness. 

In addition, counseling seeks to bring 
healing between people. By the end of this 
century, half of the households in the United 
States are likely to be single-parent homes. 
Children will suffer as a result. 

This cruel reality struck me while coun- 
seling with a separated couple. It was about 
9:00 in the evening and the little girl came to 
the living room where two of us were coun- 
seling her parents. In a low, innocent voice, 
she asked, “Daddy, why are you crying?” 
There were no answers for awhile. Instead 
he put her on his lap, dried his tears and took 
her to bed. If bad dreams are an expression 
of daily stress, | wonder what she dreamed 
that night. 

People in cross-cultural situations pre- 
sent a new dimension to counseling practice. 
“Hispanic machos (males) are not happy 
unless they see their women pregnant all the 
time,” a young woman remarked in a coun- 
seling session. That is not a factual state- 
ment, but it expresses feelings that result 
from abuse. When machismo comes in the 
counseling process it complicates the 
problem. 

Counseling across cultures becomes 
bridge-making amid brokenness. As Jon 
Sobrino, a Roman Catholic priest, says, “Ifa 
Jewish Jesus of the first century cannot be 
expressed and confessed as the Christ 


through the diverse cultures, then he is not, 
in truth, the Christ.” 

What is the Good News in the counseling 
process? Three principles have guided me 
in my work with counselees. 

By definition, personal crisis means a 
turning point of risk and opportunity. The 
Good News, therefore, is that whatever the 
nature of the crisis, the living Lord walks 
alongside us. On the Emmaus Road, the dis- 
ciples were disoriented, experiencing bro- 
kenness, but their spirits were turned 
around and they were given a reason for 
living by allowing the resurrected Lord to 
walk along with them. 

Simplistic? Elementary? Poetic? Maybe. 
But people who are living in the sense of 
God’s grace make a difference to individuals 
going through crisis. hat was the message 
shared by a depressed person who through 
the third phone call was threatening to kill 
himself. “Do you know why I am calling 
your” he finally asked. “Because you were 
the pastor who laid hands on me while I was 
at the hospital.” 

A second principle is pointing out that 
the church is a caring community. While 
officiating at my first funeral service for a 
mother who had died of cancer at the age of 
26, several people testified to how they min- 
istered, assisted and were in vigil during the 
last days of her prolonged filings. It is assur- 
ing to know that in times of distress we will 
be surrounded by other Christians. 

A third and crucial element is to empha- 
size that the gospel’s message is one of 
shalom, of restoring our wholeness. Human 
beings are not cursed by destiny. There is 
release from bondage. So there is hope in 
the midst of darkness. 

At times answers come late. Anne Frank 
died 10 days before Holland was liberated 
from the Nazis. Dietrich Bonhoffer died 40 
days before the fall of the Third Reich. Yet 
both lived with courage even when they had 
no ground on which to stand. 

Yes, in a society committed to technology 
there is plenty of room for a soft touch. In 
the style of the Psalm, now is the time to heal 
by pouring oil on the people’s wounds. 
There is an eternal spring that can bring 
forth life abundantly. 


José Ortiz, Goshen, 
Ind., teaches at Goshen 


College. 
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his contributions to the development of cho- 
ral music among Canadian Mennonites. 
Four church choirs and two college choirs 
made up the mass choir. Conducting was 
shared by Victor Martens, George Wiebe 
and John Martens. All are former students 
of Horch, as are David Falk and Peter 
Koslowsky, soloists for the evening. Alfred 
Dahl conducted the Mennonite Community 
Orchestra, and Heidi Geddert joined the 
soloists for one work. Peter Letkemann 
organized the event. 

e The Winnipeg Singers, conducted by 
John Martens, have won the Healy Willan 
Award for best amateur choir performance 
in Canada. The choir also won the award in 
1985 and is the only group that has been 
honored twice. Martens is a tenor soloist and 
teacher at Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College. 

e Larry Warkentin, professor of music and 
chair of the department of humanities at 
Fresno Pacific College, has been honored by 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers (ASCAP). The 
award is based on Warkentin’s list of pub- 
lished compositions and the performances 
of his non-published works. 

e Two families in Hillsboro, Kansas, have 
developed a board game that is being sold 
nationally in the United States. Jared 
Burkholder, pastor of Parkview Mennonite 
Brethren Church, got the idea for Generosily 
while playing another game with his son 
Jonathan. The rest of the family—mother 
Charlene and children Brad, Tiffany and 
Candace—contributed ideas over the next 
year and a half. R.J. and Mary Ellen Tip- 
pin, members of the Burkholders’ church, 
offered financial backing for further devel- 
opment of the game. A Houston firm 
released Generosity in early 1987, and it was 
offered in the J.C. Penney Christmas catalog 
this past fall. The game emphasizes giving 
rather than acquiring possessions or hinder- 
ing other players. 

e Ann Miller of New York performed an 
original one-woman show, “Ellie Dash: Run, 
Ellie, Run,” on Dec. 18. Jay Geddis directed 
the show, which featured original music 
by Dan Blackman. The performance 
was sponsored by Manhattan Mennonite 
Fellowship. 

e From Africa to Canada, an exhibit of 
watercolors and paintings by Ray Dirks, was 
shown this past fall at the Mennonite Heri- 
tage Center in Winnipeg. The 20 works in 
the exhibit featured people the artist met in 
Winnipeg and Zaire, where he was a Men- 
nonite Central Committee worker. Accord- 
ing to reviewer Jim Suderman, the works 
“vary in style from painstaking detail. . . toa 
more impressionistic form of realism.” Dirks’ 
pieces show cultural and economic contrasts, 
Suderman notes, but their emphasis on faces 
proclaims “that geographical distance, skin 
colour, and different lifestyles do not change 
the fact that people are people.” 
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BETANIA MENNONITE 
SCHOOL 


Aibonito, Puerto Rico 
cordially invites you to our 


40th ANNIVERSARY 
to be held in April 1988 
For more details please fill out the 
following information, and send it to: 


Betania Mennonite School 
Box 2007 
Aibonito, Puerto Rico 00609 


Name: 
Address: 


== Alumnus = Ex-protesson 


_____ Ex-worker Sponsor 


Order Now! 


A Brief Guide to World News in 


Reviews —a directory compiled by James Krabill| 
—a supplement to the Winter, 1987, FQ 


@ for those who are frustrated by the qual- | 
ity of periodicals available at most North 
American newstands. 

@ for those who are interested in the truth 
of what’s happening around the world. 
@ for news and analysis from different 
points of view and in more depth. 


Copies of this guide are available at the 


following rates: 


1-4 copies—$2.00 each x —__ = __ 


5-25 copies—$1.00 each x —_ = ___ 


26-100 copies—$ .75 each x ___ = ___ 


er 


More than 100 copies—$ .50 each x ___ = ____ 
Subtotal —__ 
PA residents add 6% sales tax —__ 
Ota lee 
All payments must be in U.S. funds and must 
accompany the order. 
Please mail to Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old 
Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. 


Name 
Address 
City 
State/Province 


Postal Code 
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MUSEUMS & 
GALLERIES 


MUSEUMS 


Indiana 

Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 
brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, Goshen 
(219-533-3161). Mon.—Fri. 8-12, 1-5, Sat. 9 
12. Closed Sundays, holidays, Saturdays 
during college vacations. Admission: free. 
Primarily for researchers in Mennonite 
history and genealogy; holdings also 
include rare and other unusual Men- 
nonite-related books. 


Kansas 

Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. Main 
& 27th, North Newton (316-283-1612). 
Tues.-Sun. — 1:30-4:30 or by appoint- 
ment; closed major holidays. Admission: 
adults $2, children 6-12 $1, group rates 
available. Cultural, natural history of 
Central Plains with focus on Mennonites; 
restored I9th-century homesteader’s cab- 
in, farmstead with house, barn. 

Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highway K-15 
& Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). June— 
Aug.: Tues—Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5; Sept.— 
Dec., Mar—May: Tues—Sat. 1-4. Admis- 
sion: adults $2, children 12 and under $1, 
large groups please call ahead for appoint- 
ment. Artifacts from early households, 
farms, schools, churches; restored historic 
buildings; Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 

Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. High- 
way 56 & Ash, Hillsboro (316-947-3775). 
Mar—Dec.: Tues.—Sat. 9-12, 2—5, Sun. and 
holidays 2—5. Admission: free. Restored 
Dutch-German Mennonite immigrant 
adobe house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847-1890, Turkey Red 
wheat, 100 years of Hillsboro history 
(1884—1984). 

Warkentin House, 21] E. First St., Newton 
(316-283-0136 or 283-7555). June—Aug:: 
Tues.—Sat. 14:30; Sept—May: Fr—Sun. 
14:30. Admission: adults $2. Sixteen- 
room Victorian home, built 1886 for 
Bernhard Warkentin, who was instrumen- 
tai in bringing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 
Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from Russia. 

Manitoba 

Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 
(204-326-9661). May: Mon.—Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
12-5; June: Mon.—Sat. 10-7, Sun. 12-7; 
July—Aug.: Mon.Sat. 9-8, Sun. 12-8; 
Sept.: Mon—Sat. 10-5, Sun. 12-5; Oct.— 
Apr. by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2, students and senior citizens $1. 
Restoration of J9th-century southern 
Manitoba Mennonite village with houses, 
church, schools, more. 


Maryland 
Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 
Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial Day 
—mid Oct.: Mon—Sat. 9-8; mid-Oct— 
May: Mon.—Thurs. —7, Fri. 1-8, Sat. 9- 
8. Situated between a still-functional 1797 
grist mill and a nationally-renowned 1813 
stone arch bridge. Working craftspeople 


(summer only), restored historic buildings. 
Ontario 


Brubacher House, c/o University of Waterloo, 


Waterloo (519-886-3855). May 1—Oct. 31: 
Wed.—Sat. 2-5; other times by appoint- 
ment. Restoration and refurnishing of 
Mennonite home of 1850-90, slide-tape 
presentations of Mennonite barnraising 
and settling of Waterloo County. Admis- 
sion: $1 per person, Sunday school classes 
$.50 per person, under 12 free if accom- 
panied by parent. 


Heritage Historical Library (Amish), c/o 


David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 2R3. 
By appointment only; primarily for 
researchers in Amish history and 
genealogy. 


The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 


(519-664-3518). May—Oct.: Mon.—Fri. U—5, 
Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1:30—5; Nov—Apr: Sat. — 
4:30, Sun. 2—4:30. Feature-length film 
about Mennonites, by appointment. 
Admission: $1.25 per person for groups 
making reservations; others by donation. 
A Mennonite interpretation center; 28- 
minute documentary film “Mennonites of 
Ontario.” 
Pennsylvania 


Archives of the Brethren in Christ Church 


and Messiah College, Grantham (717- 
766-2511, Ext. 388). Mon.—Fri. 8-5, Sat — 
Sun. by appointment. Admission: free. 
Collection of artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, 
church furniture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 


Germantown Mennonite Museum, 6117 Ger- 


mantown Ave., Philadelphia  (215-843- 
(0943). Tues.—Sat. 10-4, Sun. for groups by 
appointment. Admission: donation. Arti- 
facts related to experience, history, of Ger- 
mantown Mennonite community, oldest in 
America. Also available for tours: Johnson 
House, 17th-century Quaker home in 
Germantown; 1709 home of William Rit- 
tenhouse, first Mennonite minister; and 
responsible for first paper mill, in Amer- 
ica. Images—The Germantown Men- 
nonite Meetinghouse, continuously-build- 
ing exhibit of photos, sketches, paintings, 
other depictions of Germantown church. 


1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr Dr, 


Willow Street (717-464-4438). Apr—Dec.: 
Mon.—Sat. 9-4, closed Thanksgiving, 
Christmas; Jan—Mar. by appointment 
only. Admission: adults $2, children 7—12 
$1, children under 7 free, group rates 
available. Restoration and refurnishing of 
oldest still-standing Mennonite church in 
America, oldest building in Lancaster 
County; “Lancaster Mennonite Rural Life 
Collection.” 


Historical Center, Rt. 35, Richfield (717 


694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 9-4. Admis- 
sion: free. Family Bibles, fraktur, tools, 
clocks of Juniata County Mennonites; 
archives and books. 


Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main St., 


Souderton (215-723-1700). Wed.—Sat. 10-4, 
(continued on page 25) 


WHATS COOKING? 


Food for Real People 
by Glenda Knepp 


Have you ever compared yourself to a 
vegetable, fruit or main dish? Today a quiche 
describes me: smooth and holding together 
on the surface, but likely to fall apart if I’m 
cut. 

Such is not the case with the rest of our 
family. My husband is like a loaf of whole 
wheat bread—strong, substantial and nour- 
ishing. First Son is a carrot, with a broad 
muscular top that tapers down smoothly. 
Younger Son is a tender green onion, ready 
to shoot up. 

Foods, even recipes or entire menus, can 
describe us well. Doesn't a Shepherd’s Pie 
family sound like a neighborly sort? I’m 
inumidated by a Beef Bourguignon family, 
but a Broccoli Stur-Fry family seems healthy 
and busy. 

Our menus and our food choices mirror 
our needs and moods. Have you ever said, “I 
just don't feel in the mood for spaghetti 
tonight,” or “I don’t want to see another 
green bean’? 

I tend to plan meals based on what I have, 
what we like and what we should be eating. 
Last week the refrigerator and I produced a 
no-recipe stir fry. I sauteed onion and garlic 
in a bit of peanut oil, then added a cup of 
cooked turkey pieces. Next came the raw 
vegetables—sliced carrots, strips of red and 
green pepper, eggplant cubes and a diced 
tomato. A pinch of salt, a hint of pepper and 
a few drops of hot sauce added seasonings. 

Doesn't that sound delicious? We _ pro- 
nounced it good—in texture, taste and color. 

This week I'm thinking of sturdy, sub- 
stantial foods for our Michigan winters, such 
as goulash with muffins, or bean soup and 
corn bread. “Real food,” my sons would say, 
rather than those apples and carrots I try to 
stuff them with after school. 

Real food does include breads and muf- 
fins. I’ve discovered some new variations 
that make welcome snacks. 


Branberry Wheat Germ 
Muffins 


Sur together: 
1 C. wheat germ 
1 C. unprocessed wheat bran 
1 C. whole wheat flour 
1 C. unbleached flour 
2 tsp. baking powder 
2 tsp. baking soda 
Add and stir until mixed: 
2 eggs 
1 C. sugar or % C. honey 
1 tsp. molasses 
% C. oil 
2 C. buttermilk or 2 C. milk plus 
2 T. vinegar 


1 tsp. vanilla 
Fold in 1'2 C. fresh or frozen blueberries. 
Spoon into greased muffin cups. Bake at 
400 degrees for 20 minutes. 


This makes 18—24 muffins, depending on 
the size of your muffin tins. These golden 
muffins, with dots of blueberry, are good all 
by themselves. 

This second muffin recipe produces 
muffins with raspberry-red flecks of color 
and lots of good tastes. 


Raspberry Bran Muffins 
Sur together: 
1 C. unprocessed wheat bran 
% C. whole wheat flour 
% C. unbleached flour 
3 tsp. baking powder 
Add: 
1 egg (optional) 
VY, C. oil 
1C. milk 
Stir until just moistened. Fold in 1 C. fresh 
or partially frozen raspberries. 
Fill 12 greased muffin cups. Bake in 400 
degree oven about 20 minutes. 


Do you have the oven space for one more 
bread? It’s an intriguing cornbread, with 
bran and molasses. 


Molasses Cornbread 
Sur together: 

12 C. unprocessed wheat bran 

Y% C. whole wheat flour 

% C. unbleached flour 

% C. cornmeal 

1 T. baking powder 
Stir in: 

¥s C. oil 

'’2 C. sugar or honey 

1 egg 

¥s C. light molasses or sorghum 

1C. milk 
Stir just until combined. Bake in a greased 
9-inch pan at 375 degrees about 25—30 
minutes. 


Serve these golden squares warm, with 
just a touch of butter. They'll even make that 
leftover, warmed-over  goulash __ taste 
wonderful. 


Pe 


Glenda Knepp, Turner, 
Michigan, ts the mother of 
two sons. She enjoys run- 
ning as a means of follow- 

. S ‘ > ee) . 
ing “the way of d isciplined 
grace. 
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Center, Souderton, Pa. 


Sun. 2-4. Admission: free. Exhibits 
reflecting experiences from nearly 3 cen- 
turies of Mennonite life in southeast PA 
symbolized in art, artifacts, literature, doc- 
uments. @ Southeastern Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Coverlets and Weavers, exhibit of 
40 pieces from the 19th century, through 
Feb. 7 

Historical Library and 
Archives of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Grebel Hall, Christopher Dock High 
School, 1000. Forty Foot Road, Lansdale 
(215-362-0304). Wed—Thurs. 10-4, eve- 
nings and other times by appointment. 
Collection includes genealogical and local 
history resources, 16th & 17th century 
Bibles and rare books, 19th & 20th century 
personal collections, church records dat- 
ing from 18th century. 


The People’s Place, Main Street, Intercourse 


(717-768-7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: varying. 
Amish and Mennonite information and 
heritage center; 3-screen documentary 
“Who Are the Amish?”; hands-on mu- 
seum, Amish World, including Henry 
Lapp, Aaron Zook folk art collections; full- 
length feature film Hazel’s People (May— 
Oct. only). 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 


Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Library, 


Goshen College, Goshen (219-533-316). 
Jan.—June, Sept—Dec.: Mon-Sat. 8-5, 
‘Tues. 8 a.m—l0 p.m., Sun. 1-5; July: week- 
days only 9-5; closed Aug., holidays. 
Admission: free. @ Sculptural ceramics by 
Merrill Krabill, through Feb, 7. ¢ “A Way of 
the Cross,” meditation in drawing and sculp- 
lure by James F- Flanigan, C.S.C., Feb. 14— 
March 6. @ Annual student art exhibit, 
March 13—April 6. 


Mennonite Mutual Aid Gallery, 1110 N. Main 


(SR 1I5N), Goshen (219-533-9511). Admis- 


sion: free. 


(continued on page 26) 
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Review, December 1987 
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Kansas 


Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 


Bethel College, North Newton 
(316-283-2500). Sept—May: Mon.—F11. 9-5, 
Sun. 2-4. Admission: free. @ “Envzron- 
ments,” exhibit of large installation pieces pro- 
duced by 3-D Design students at Bethel, Jan. 

28-Feb. 19. Dr awings by Nancy Means, 
Feb. 28—March II. ¢ Senior show, March 27— 
April 8. 


Hesston College Gallery, Hesston College, 


Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb—May, Sept.— 
Dec.: Mon—Fri. 9-5, Sat. 11-5, Sun. 2—5. 
Admission: free. 


Ohio 


Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluffton 


College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). Daily 8 
a.m.—I] p.m. Admission: free. 


Pennsylvania 


Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga Fine 


Arts Center, Messiah College, Grantham 
(717-766-2511, Ext. 276). Mid-Sept—early 
May: Mon.—Thurs. 9-4, Fri. 9-9, Sat.—Sun. 
2—5. Admission: free. @ Portraits and land- 


a by Catherine Prescott, through Feb. 19. 


© Environmental and installation works by 
Pete Richards, March 4—27 (closed March 
13—19). 


The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 


Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open daily 9-5 except Sundays, 
Christmas. Admission: free. ¢ Watercolors 
by Eva Beidler, March 4—April 30. ¢ Sculp- 
ture by Esther Augsburger, May—June. 


Virginia 


Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, EMC, 


Harrisonburg (703-433-2771). Sept—Apr:: 
Mon.—Thurs. 7:45 a. mall p-m., Fri. 7:45— 
5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. Admission: free. 


If you know of additional museums and galleries 


displaying work by andlor about Mennowies and 
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relaled peoples, please send information to Festival 
Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Inter- 
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FARMER'S THOUGH TS ee 


March, Mud and Maple Syrup 


by Sanford Eash 


The weather in March is unpredictable. 
We get tired of winter and are looking for 
spring. A nice sunny day gets us all excited 
about spring, but in the afternoon some 
clouds charge out of the west and bring flur- 
ries of snow. March can also produce a 
serious storm, but we know the snow won't 
stay around very many weeks. By March, we 
know spring will be back soon. 

There is one thing certain for the live- 
stock farmer in our area: March will bring 
mud. This is heavy boot time. The legs get 
weary dragging those boots—the same ones 
worn in the wintertime, only the snow 
doesn’t stick to them like the mud does. By 
late March we’re anxious to kick them off for 
another season. 

One evening in March, we went to a big 
farm meeting. It had been a nice day, 
although there was a lot of snow on the 
ground. During the meeting a warm, 
springlike rain started and fell hard all eve- 
ning. By the ume the meeting was dismissed 
and we went outside, there was a thick heavy 
fog. 

In most places the road was under water. 
The rain couldn't run off because of the 
snowbanks on both sides. I couldn't tell 
where the road was, except that it was 
between the snowbanks, and they were dirty. 

I drove slowly. Cars caught up with me 
and some went around. I just couldn't see 
well enough to speed up. 

“Cant you go any faster?” Orpha asked 
me. That was unusual for her. 

“I don't think so, but I can try,” I told her. I 
did try and I hit a big water hole. The car 
sputtered and stopped i in the middle of it. 

What do we do now? We just sat there and 
waited five minutes until I got it started 
again. 

The road soon became hilly and there 
was less water. Then we hit a low spot, just 
enough to make the car spit and backfire. It 
backfired so badly it blew the exhaust system 
apart and we had noise along with our other 
problems. 

We made it on home. It took us an hour 
and a quarter to go twenty miles, and we 
were two weary people when we got there. 

The next day at the garage we had the 
muffler fixed. We also had the ignition sys- 
tem all cleaned up and coated, and it never 
stalled like that again. The later model cars 

came with better ignition systems; at least 
they covered things up better. 

Sometimes I think we could do without 
March, just go from winter right into April 
and spring. Wouldn't that be nice? Then I 


think of some pleasant memories I have of 


March. 
March is maple syrup time. My parents 


owned a ten acre maple woods about a mile 
down the road. We tapped those maple trees 
around the first of March, gathered the sap 
and hauled it home, all with horses. Dad had 
a big flat pan over a wood fire where he 
boiled the sap down into maple syrup. It was 
an exciting time, also a lot of work. Probably 
the reason we were so eager was because it 
was the first real outdoor job of spring. It was 
the sure sign of a new season. It also meant 
fresh maple syrup on the table, on pancakes 
or fried mush, or to dunk homemade bread 
and butter in. That was great! Mom made 
the best maple taffy and usually had some on 
hand during the season. There’s nothing 
quite like it. 

Years later when Dad felt he didn’t want 
the woods anymore, we bought it. We built a 

“sap shack” right in the woods with modern 
equipment, and gathered sap. Our five chil- 
dren were all of school age, and they liked to 
go over to the woods to help. We had evening 
chores on the farm, but late afternoon was 
sap gathering time for the family. 

Orpha and I went over during the day 
and boiled the sap. During a good run, we 
kept on boiling into the night, by gas light. 
We did this year after year and found out 
that it was a lot of work, even though we liked 
it. We had to cut wood for the fire and get it 
up to the shack, right out of the woods. 

‘The season never lasted more than two 
or three weeks, with only about ten days of 
favorable weather on average. That was long 
enough. After fifteen years our equipment 
deteriorated, and we just didn’t replace it. 

Our children always enjoyed the woods. 
We had groups of school children visit our 
shack in the woods and taste the syrup. We 
used a lot of it in our home, even on ice 
cream. 

We took some of our grandchildren to a 

taffy party and the taffy was good. One little 
fellow ate a lot of it. Later that night he got 
pains in his stomach. He thought he was real 
sick, but he got over it pretty quick. Since 
then he says, “I’m glad we don’t have to make 
maple taffy.” 

But that never happened to his grandad; 
I still like my maple syrup. It’s the first thing I 
think of when the sun shines warm around 
the first day of March. 


Sanford Eash ws a 
retired farmer from 
Goshen, Ind. He writes 
regularly, with the help of 
his wife, Orpha. They 


also travel. 


PUBLISHING NOTES 


e What God Has Done by Anna Hiebert Esau tells 
the story of Mennonite Brethren work among Mexi- 
can Americans of South ‘Texas during the past 50 
years. The book is published by Kindred Press. 

e Tending the Vision, Planting the Seed is the title 
of a 140-page book about Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee’s work in Haiti. Written by Elaine Stoltzfus, it 
summarizes MCC’s projects in agriculture, commu- 
nity development, agroforestry, education and other 
areas. 

@ Jacob’s Little Giant, a children’s book by Barbara 
Smucker, is based on the true story of an Ontario 
Mennonite farmer’s efforts to save the giant Canada 
goose from extinction. The book is published by 
Penguin Books Canada. 


¢ Phil Johnson Ruth collected photos and wrote the 
narrative for a 100-year history of Souderton, 
Pennsylvania. The 190-page book is titled Seemg 
Souderton: The Borough’s Story in Photographs 1887— 
1987. 

¢ Phyllis Martens is the author of Why Papa Went 
Away: Stories of Mennonite Leaders, published by 
Kindred Press. The book tells stories about Men- 
nonite heroes of the past for children in grades five 
to eight. 

Bethel Coliege has published two books as part of 
its Cornelius H. Wedel Historical Series. Volume I is 
Authority and Identity: The Dynamics of the 
General Conference Mennonite Church by 
Rodney J. Sawatsky. The book examines the Gen- 
eral Conference Mennonite Church and is based on 
the 1985 Menno Simons Lectures at Bethel. Volume 
II, titled Dialogue with a Heritage: The Begin- 
nings of Bethel College, examines the role OnCort 
Wedel in the formation of the college and in the 
leadership of the General Conference Mennonite 
Church. Jim Juhnke wrote the book, which is based 
on the college’s 1986 Menno Simons Lectures. 

¢ Winnipeg poet Di Brandt is the author of Ques- 
tions i asked my mother, explorations of a patri- 
archal Mennonite past. The book 1s published by 
‘Turnstone Press. 


¢ Mennonite Central Committee Canada has pub- 
lished The Good Sikh and Other Plays on Peace 
and Justice by Robin Jutzi. The seven short dramas 
in the collection were commissioned by MCC Can- 
ada and are suitable for use in church settings. Selec- 
tions may be copied and performed without pay- 
ment. Copies are available from provincial MCC 
offices. 

¢ Nineteen writers express their views on agricul- 
tural issues in Hope for the Family Farm: Trust 
God and Care for the Land. Faith and Life Press is 
the publisher. 

¢ Community for Life tells the story of the bru- 
derhof movement from the perspective of Ulrich 
Eggers, a young German journalist who visited the 
Woodcrest community in New York state. The book 
is published by Herald Press. 

¢ George R. Brunk III is the author of The Chris- 
tian’s Future, published by Herald Press in cooper- 
ation with Mennonite Board of Missions, as volume 
16 in the Mennonite Faith Series. 

@ Deborah Yelinek is the author of Slim Deception/ 
Fat Reflection: One Woman’s Struggle with 
Bulimia. The book is a first-person account of a 
destructive eating disorder. It is published by Kin- 
dred Press and available through Herald. 

¢ Katie Funk Wiebe’s Alone: A Search for Joy is 
now available from Herald. 

¢ The Sun and the Wind is the title of an Aesop 
fable retold by Cornelia Lehn and illustrated by 
Robert W. Regier. The book was formerly published 
by Faith and Life Press and is now distributed by 
Herald Press. 

¢ Also available from Herald are two pamphlets in 
the Kindred Press Faith and Life series, On Capital 
Punishment by John H. Redekop and Elmer A. 
Martens and On Pornography by Harold Jantz. 

¢ Preach the Word by John R. Mumaw explains the 
expository method of preaching and shows how to 
use it by providing sermon outlines from Ephesians. 
Jesus Christ Our Lord: Christology from a Disc1- 
ple’s Perspective by missionary C. Norman Kraus 
looks at Jesus, salvation and discipleship from a Japa- 
nese point of view. Both books are published by 
Herald Press. 

¢ Other Herald releases include Waiting on the 
Outside, an Annotated Bibliography of Men- 
nonite Writings on War and Peace: 1930-1980, an 
Activity Book by Suzanne Kauffman to accompany 
Eve B. MacMaster’s God’s Suffering Servant and 
Happy Times with Nursery Children at Home 
and Church, a revised version of the teacher-parent 
guide for the Nursery Home and Church Series 
curriculum. Wailing on the Outside by Kathy Royer 
with Ruby Friesen Zehr and Kit Kuperstock dis- 
cusses the needs of women whose male partners are 
in prison. The bibliography is edited by Wi oe d M. 
Swartley and Cornelius J. Dyck and offers 700 pages 
of information on what Mennonites have written 
about peace-related issues. Happy Times with Nursery 
Chiidren is written by Katherine Royer. 


How to Apply 
To Receive FQ — Free 


FEsTivaL, 


Quarterly. 


(through the International 
Subscription Fund) 


The International Subscription 
Fund is to assist persons overseas 
(excluding western Europe but 
including Central and South Americas) 
to receive FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
magazine free of charge. Overseas 
personnel of Mennonite programs and 
projects are also eligible. 

Qualified persons will receive a 
two-year subscription free. The 
signature of the congregational leader 
or organizational representative 
recommending the application is 
required. 

It is suggested that the applicant be 
active (or interested) in the life of the 
church (not necessarily Mennonite) and 
have a fair command of the English 
language to qualify. 


Forward coupon to: 
Festival Quarterly 
International Subscription Fund 
3513 Old Philadelphia Pike 
Intercourse, PA 17534 
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A People Apart: Ethnicity and 


the Mennonite Brethren, John H. 
Redekop. Kindred Press, 1987. 198 pages. 
$8.95. 


Reviewed by Robert Enns 


An apparent identity crisis among the 
Mennonite Brethren in North America has 
led toa flurry of recent activities, including a 
survey of the membership, sharp debates at 
conferences, special symposia and articles 
and letters to the editor in denominational 
magazines. 

John H. Redekop—professor of political 
science at Wilfred Laurier University, a long- 
time leader among Canadian MBs and an 
articulate commentator on church mat- 
ters—has become a lightning rod for some 
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of the debate by virtue of his proposals in A 
People Apart. 

Redekop’s book was commissioned by the 
Board of Spiritual and Social Concerns of 
the Canadian Conference of MB Churches. 
The subtitle of the book—*Ethnicity and the 
Mennonite Brethren’—indicates the focus 
of MB concerns. As many as 75 percent of 
the congregations that have joined the 
Canadian MB conferences in recent years 
have chosen not to include the word “Men- 
nonite” in their official names. Conferences 
are becoming more international and multi- 
ethnic. Commitments to an Anabaputst the- 
ology appear to be weakening. 

Part of the problem, Redekop argues, is 
that Mennonite identity in North America, 
and particularly in Canada, includes both 
faith and ethnicity. This combination leads 
to confusion, both internally and in terms of 
outreach. Within the church, ethnic soli- 
darity substitutes for faith commitment. 
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Outside, ethnic boundaries serve as barriers 
to people whom we invite to experience sal- 
vation among us. The solution requires a 
return to a more biblical notion of the 
church as the faithful body of Christ in 
which all cultural differences, natural and 
good though they may be, are transcended. 
Redekop | bases his analysis on a national 
survey that he designed and carried out, as 
well as on an extensive catalog of statements, 
activities and institutions. “These indicate 
that “Mennonite” is perceived, both inter- 
nally and in wider North American society, 
as an ethnic term. The book reviews this 
data, outlines possible responses and sug- 
gests a three-part answer to the problem: 
more Christian attitudes, more accepting 
actions and a change in the official name of 
the conference to “Evangelical Anabaptists.” 
The book has already accomplished one 
of its goals—to promote “discussion and 
debate.” But because of the polemical nature 
of the work, some conclusions appear to be 
overstated. Redekop notes, for example, that 
59 percent of MB respondents view eth- 
nicity as a major or minor problem. ‘The 
same data might be read to indicate that only 
) percent view it as a major problem, while 
the other 90 percent view it as a minor prob- 
lem (49 percent) or no problem (36 per- 
cent)—or fail to respond. The study focuses 
on data which support the view that “Men- 
nonite” means “ethnic,” but does not balance 
this with a review of contrary data that 
would support a view of the name as reli- 
gious in nature. 
Nevertheless, A People Apart makes a 
useful contribution to an important discus- 
sion. The book will help non-Canadians and 


non-MBs to understand more fully some of 


the issues that must be addressed by any 
child of Menno who wishes to remain in the 
world while not being one with the world. 


Robert Enns has taught sociology at Fresno 
Pacific College in California since 1970. He 


served as academic dean from 1981-85 and has 


taught and conducted research in Japan. 


FQ price—$7.16 


(Regular price—$8.95) 


justice, salvation and 


justice are insepara- 


Shalom: The Bible’s Word for 


Salvation, Justice, and Peace, 
Perry B. Yoder. Faith and Life Press, 1987. 
154 pages. $14.95. 


Reviewed by Glen R. Horst 


The words in this book’s title are formi- 
dable ones. They are not part of everyday life 
despite their importance for people of faith 
through the ages. Yoder faces the challenge 
of relating them to the struggles of modern 
people. 

His opening words are pr omising: “Peace 
is a middle-class luxury . . .” (p. 3). Soon the 
reader discovers that the ‘oppressed people 
of El Salvador, Guatemala, Chile and the 
Philippines provide the backdrop for this 
biblical study. 

Yoder’s examina- 
tion of the biblical 
concepts of peace, 


law yields — startling 
discoveries. Biblical 
peace carries with it 
the demand that soci- 
ety be transformed. 
Hence, shalom and 


bly linked. 

The biblical under- 
standing of salvation 
is presented as supporting this connection. 
The atonement was aimed at “positive trans- 
formation toward shalom justice” (p. 69). 
Law is a response to God’s grace which seeks 
to institute “an equitable set of social rela- 
tionships within society” "(p. 83). 

Yoder’s provocative interpretation yields 
uncomfortable challenges which get more 
and more specific. By the end of the book 
the message is unmistakable: “Shalom-mak- 
ing is active, it is a struggle to bring about 
social, structural transformation (p.. 144). 

Careful biblical scholarship, radical inter- 
pretations, sensitivity to the economic and 
political dynamics of social structures, and 
perspectives shaped by visits to the Philip- 
pines are among the gifts Yoder offers. 

Yet, his emphasis. on the social dimen- 
sions of shalom is not balanced by a look at 
the psychological dimensions. Yoder does 
not adequately explain how shalom-makers 
come to be. He suggests that shalom-making 
must begin with an experience of God’s 
grace and must include personal transfor 
mation. However, he leaves it to readers to 
discover their own roads to personal libera- 
tion that will free them for active, engaged 
love. 


Glen R. Horst is Director of Pastoral Care at 
the Winnipeg Municipal Hospital in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


FQ price—$11.96 


(Regular price—$14.95) 
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Mennonite Country-Style Rec- 


ie & Kitchen Secrets, Esther 
Shank. Herald Press, 1987. 680 pages. $19.95. 


Reviewed by Gloria L. Lehman 


Esther Shank has collected an amazing 
array of recipes which are typical of Men- 
nonite country cooking in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Her compilation clearly 
achieves her objective of providing informa- 
tion for her three daughters and other cooks 
which will make their food preparation SuC- 
cessful and enjoyable. 

The readability of the recipes is a 
strength of this large volume. ‘The format— 
ingredients printed in bold type on the left 
and instructions for mixing printed in regu- 
lar type at the right— 
provides an ease in 
following directions 
which is not found in 
many other  cook- 
books. 

Each section con- 
tains a wide variety of 
recipes—some quite 
familiar and some 
that yield a surprise. 
Experienced cooks 
will be delighted to «=: 
find many of their 
favorite recipes collected into one book and 
the recipe for that special dish at the church 
potluck dinner too. 

Inexperienced cooks will benefit from 
the detailed instructions on every step of 
food preparation, from catching and dress- 
ing a chicken to de-boning it. Readers who 
live in urban areas will find this information 
interesting but perhaps less practical. City 
Mennonites and readers from other back- 
grounds will find this book to be a window 
into the culture of rural Mennonites. 

Shank advises readers of the importance 
of decreasing fats and cholesterol in our 
diets but, in general, the recipes do not 
reflect this concern. Individuals who are 
reducing their intake of fats, sugars and salt 
will need to adapt many recipes for their use. 

On my cookbook shelf, this book fits 
beside the Move-with-Less Cookbook and the 
Mennonite Community Cookbook. 


Gloria L. Lehman teaches home economics 
and family living at Eastern Mennonite High 
School, Harrisonburg, Virginia. She shares 
mealtimes with her Padi Galen, and son, 
Welby. 


FQ price—$15.96 
(Regular price—$19.95) 


That’s What Happens When 


It’s Spring!, Elaine W. Good with illus- 
trations by Susie Shenk. Good Books, 1987. 
32 pages. $12.95. 


Reviewed by Eva Beidler 


If spring fails to arouse the wonder and | 


excitement that it once held for you, try read- 
ing That’s What Happens When It’s 
Spring! Yes, this is a book for children, but 
whether or not you are a parent you may find 
yourself rediscovering springtime through 
this account of one small child’s first encoun- 
ter with this special time of year. 

If you, like me, are an urban adult with 
country roots, the book will bring back 
images long forgotten. It was the child in me 
who, with the child in the book, found those 
skunk cabbage flow- 
ers and “tiny red 
bumps” of rhubarb 
under the mulch, 
waited so long for the. 
fish to bite, visited the 
new calf in the barn. 
and cut (and tasted) 
dandelion greens. | 
The book gave me < 
chance to share these 
experiences with my 
urban children. 

You will have a 
sense of community adventure, if not family 
ritual, in the way. the author, Elaine Good, 
portrays springtime. The little boy in the 
story makes each of his discoveries in the 
company of a sibling, parent or friend. 
Springtime is indeed an experience to be 
shared by doing things together, and this 
family does them—dying eggs, digging in 
the dirt, taking walks and looking for sprout- 
ing trees or flowers. 

Illustrator Susie Shenk cannot contain 
her excitement with spring. You'll find large, 
two-page spreads which burst with warm, 
vibrant colors, confetti-like splatter and ener- 
getic scribbling. The innocence of her art- 
istic style and the choice of a child’s vantage 
point in her drawings suit the text well. 

Although I was drawn to this book in 
part because of its rural setting, I wonder if 
it may be too specifically rural for some 
readers. Would it be a problem, for instance, 
if neither parent nor child reading the book 
knew about skunk cabbage flowers? Perhaps 
not—books after all are supposed to open 
new worlds to readers, young or old. 


Thars Wi rH 


Eva Beidler is an artist, art therapist and 
mother of two small children who lives in Wash- 


mgton, D.C. 
FQ price—$10.36 
—$12.95) 


(Regular price 


The Way God Fights, Lois Barrett. 
Herald Press, 1987. 80 pages. $4.95. 


Reviewed by A. James Reimer 


This is a popularly written survey of the 
Holy War tradition as found primarily in the 
Old but also in the New Testament. In highly 
accessible language, and in a total of 15 short 
(4-5 page) chapters, the author does a 
remarkable job of covering all the major 
events, figures, themes and parts of the Bible 
having to do with war, from Genesis to 
Revelation. 

The basic point is that war in the Old 
‘Testament is seen as “Holy War”—that is, as 
war fought by God rather than humans. 
God allowed the Isra- 
elites to opt for a king 
and a standing army 
(like their neighbors) 
against God’s wishes, 
but even then victory 
depended on_ their 
dependence on God. 
It was only when they 
lost sight of this that 
they were defeated 
and punished by God 
through their enemies. 

God’s ultimate in- 
tent, however, is that human beings ought 
not to fight at all but to let God do the fight- 
ing. While this vision was already present in 
the “suffering servant” passages of the Old 
‘Testament, it finds its clearest expr ession in 
the New Testament, which continues in the 
tradition of the Holy War. The name Jesus 
(in Hebrew “Joshua”) in fact means “savior, 
deliverer, the leader of the liberation army.” 

This is one more attempt by a Mennonite 
author to make pacifist sense out of the war- 
ring aspects of the Old Testament. In its 
noble attempt to face the problem of war in 
the Bible, it does not seem to find anything 
incongruous in attributing to God all the 
things that human beings ought not to do. 
Further, it does not adequately address 
human instrumentality in actualizing God's 
purposes in history. Finally, it does not con- 
sider the possibility of other attitudes toward 
war in the Bible, views that may have more in 
common with the Just War tradition. 

Despite these shortcomings, I would rec- 
ommend this well-written popularization of 
more scholarly works to first-time readers in 
the field. 


USER ARR Sy 


~ THE WAY 
GOD FIGHTS 


War and Peace in Oe O18 Tesament | 


LOIS BARRETT 


A. James Reimer is assistant professor of the- 
ology at Conrad Grebel College, University of 
Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario. 


FQ price—$3.96 
(Regular price—$4.95) 
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Tennessee John  Stoltzfus: 
Amish Church-Related Docu- 


ments and Family Letters, by 
Paton Yoder. Lancaster Mennonite Histori- 
cal Society, 1987. 296 pages. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Al Keim 


Paton Yoder has opened a wonderful lit- 
tle window into 19th century Amish life. 
Family letters, which constitute most of the 
material in this collection, are one of the few 
Amish literary sources available from the 
19th century. 

Most of these letters deal with Amish 
church matters. Others address family con- 
cerns, especially after 1872, when John and 
his wife, Catherine, moved with five of their 
15 children from Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, to Knox County, Tennessee. 

My favorite section 
is a delightfully cryp- 
tic but expressive 
travel diary kept by 
‘Tennessee John’s 
daughter Malinda, 
who made a trip to 
Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan in 1844 on 
the new-fangled rail- 
road. The délight of 
this 21-year-old at her 
first sight of a prairie 
is palpable: 

This morning we got up before sunrise | 
went out on the porch to see the country 
I thought it was the pretyest country | 
had ever seen After breakfast we went 
out to the barn bridge to see over the 
prairie O such a beautiful sight I shall 
never forget it I could just have stood 
there for hours and seen what I perhaps 
will never see again. 

The letters capture the struggle of these 
people of an oral culture to express them- 
selves via the unfamiliar idiom of the written 
word. The passive, understated and obscure 
allusions remind one that here are people 
who have not yet entered the individualistic, 
assertive society with which they coexisted. 

This Amish-reared reviewer found it 
reassuring to discover that the rhythm of 
19th century expression is of a piece in con- 
tent and style with his 20th century Amish 
experience. In the contemporary Amish 
there continues a genuine link with their 
19th century culture. 


Al Keim is professor of history at Eastern 
Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


FQ price—$23.70 


(Regular price—$24.95) 
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Sourcebook: Oral History 
Interviews with World War 


One Conscientious Objectors, 
Mennonite Central Committee Peace Office 
and Bethel College, 1986. 220 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Phil Baker-Shenk 


This loose-bound volume contains a 
dozen shocking stories about persecution 
and violation of human rights at the hands of 
a military government. The victims are 
Mennonite draftees in the United States. 

The sourcebook is composed of tran- 
scripts of oral history interviews with consci- 
entious objectors from World War I. The 
compilers hope this joint publication effort 
of Bethel College and Mennonite Central 
Committee will inspire writers of drama, fic- 
tion and curricula. It just might do that. 
There is a wealth 
of information here. 
The stories are ripe 
with dramatic twists 
and a real-to-life 
range of experiences 
and opinions. : 

World War I chal- fe. 
lenged young Men- } 
nonites’ convictions, 
not only in the army 
stockades but also 
in their home com- 
munities. Sometimes 
entire Mennonite congregations turned 
against their conscientious objectors. Some 
towns, stirred by a feverish patriotism, 
turned on Mennonites. 

The stories are not all painful. Some very 
funny things happened between religious 
and political objectors in the army camps 
and prisons. Miracles occurred: except for 
those who died in custody, those who 
refused to cooperate got home sooner than 
those who accepted noncombatant or com- 
bat duty. The World War I objectors’ dogged 
suffering, seen as obstinate by some church 
leaders who begged them to cooperate with 
the military, paved the way for church-run 
alternative service programs. 

My principal disappointment with this 
sourcebook? For whatever reasons, most of 
the stories focus on Mennonites to the west 
of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 


Phil Baker-Shenk is a Mennonite attorney in 
Washington, D.C., and co-author of The Path 
of Most Resistance: Stories of Mennonite 
Conscientious Objectors Who Did Not 
Cooperate With the Vietnam War Draft. 


FQ price—$5.00 


(Publisher offers no discount) 


(Regular price—$5.00) 


Hierschau: An Example of 


Russian Mennonite Life, Hermut 
T. Huebert. Springfield Publishers, 1986. 
405 pages. $19.95. 


Reviewed by Harry Loewen 


This well-written book by a practicing 
Winnipeg physician is the story of Hierschau 
(“Look Here!”), a Russian- Mennonite village 
in the Molotschna colony. Planned by the 
progressive Johann Cornies before his death 
in 1848, the village was established to show 
Mennonite thrift and achievement 1n agri- 
culture and industry. 

In telling the story of this one village, 
Huebert actually tells the story of the Rus- 
sian Mennonites in southern Russia. The lay 
reader will find the Hierschau story fas- 
cinating reading, and 
the historian will be § 
surprised to find 
details about Russian- 
Mennonite life which 
are generally not | 
included in the stan- 
dard histories. Facts 
about village life, the 
climate and weather, 
horticulture, rotation = 
of crops, activities of © 
children—all this and 
more is described in 
great detail and yet with a freshness rarely 
found in Mennonite writing. 

The author’s irony and humour are 
delightful. Whether he comments on the 
postal service in Russia, comparing it to our 
own today, whether he laughs at the foibles of 
some simple-minded villagers, or whether 
he looks critically at the Mennonites’ involve- 
ment in violence during the World War I 
period, Huebert remains sympathetically 
objective and thus enlightens rather than 
condemns. 

Even at the end of the story when the 
author stands at the place where his grand- 
parents lie buried, there is no excessive dis- 
play of emotion, only quiet reverence and 
clearheaded reflection. “In my heart,” he 
writes, “I felt close to the spirit of my fore- 
bears. I could almost hear the grunt of effort 
as a plow was held straight in the rich soil. 
... [hat was Hierschau, the example of a 
rich agricultural heritage, cradled in the 
framework of a firm belief that God would 
surely bless his hard-working, soil-loving 
children. . . . Butin the long term, it had not 
turned out quite the way Johann Cornies 
had planned it.” 
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Harry Loewen is Chair of Mennonite 
Studies at the University of Winnipeg. 


FQ price—$17.96 


(Regular price—$19.95) 
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A REMINDER TO ALL READERS— 


Whenever you buy books through our Readers’ Book Service, two things happen: 

1. You save up to 20% on your order! 

2. The retail margin of the transaction stays with FQ (a big help to us!). The 
more you buy, the easier it is to make ends meet! 


Quantity Reoular FQ 
Price Price 
A. FQ’s Own Book! 
____ The Festival Cookbook: Four Seasons of 
Favorites (Good), spiral $1795> «$14.36 2 
——— The Festival Cookbook: (Good), comb binding 9295 190 oo 


B. Books as Reviewed 
—— A People Apart: Ethnicity and the Mennonite 

Brethren (Redekop), paper 8.95 TENG eae 
— Shalom: The Bible’s Word for Salvation, Justice 


and Peace (Yoder), paper 14.95 L962 = = 
— Mennonite Country-Style Recipes & Kitchen 
Secrets (Shank), hardcover 19.95 15:96 sone 


—— The Way God Fights (Barrett), paper 4.95 S962 
—— That’s What Happens When It’s Spring! (Good 
and Shenk), hardcover 
——— Sourcebook: Oral History Interviews with 
World War I Conscientious 
Objectors, spiral 5.00 500 
—— Hierschau: An Example of Russian Mennonite 


103652 = 


Life (Hueberl), paper 19.95 VSG 
——— Tennessee John Stoltzfus: Amish Church- 

Related Documents and Family Letters 

(Yoder), hardcover 24.95 23.10 ee 
C. Past Offers 
——— Preaching About Life in a Threatening World 

(Sider and King), paper 8.95 7.16 
——— The Great Chronicle of the Hutterian Breth- 

ren, hardcover 36.00 28.80 
—— The School Picnic (Stef/y and Bond), hardcover 12.95 10.36 
—— Genesis (Roop), paper 17.95 14.36 
——— The Dynamics of Hutterite Society (Peler), 

paper 16.95 15.26 
—— Dear God, I’m Only a Boy (Duerksen), paper 7.95 7.16 
—— Ais for Angels (Morse and Miller), paper 3.95 3.16 
—— Terry Miller: The Pacifist Politician (Janzen), 

paper 8.95 7.16 
D. Books as Advertised 
—— Dr. Frau (Kaiser), hardcover—p. 2 14.95 11.96 
——— Why Not Celebrate! (Shenk), paper—p. 2 O03 7.96 
——— I Hear the Reaper’s Song (Stambaugh), 

paper—p. 2 8.95 7.16 
—— The Amish Drawings of Florence Starr Taylor, 

hardcover—p. 2 12.95 10.36 
——— Annotated Bibliography of Mennonite Writ- 

ings on War and Peace: 1930-1980, hard- 

cover—p. 4 59.95 53.95 

Subtotal: 


Please fill out your name and address below and mail to Festival Quarterly, 


3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. 


This Readers’ Book Service expires April 30, 1988. 


Your Name: 
Your Address: 


Quantily 


___ A Brief Guide to World News in Reviews (Kra- 
bill), pamphlet—p. 24 

——— The People’s Place Address Book of Amish 
Folk Art, hardcover concealed spiral—p. 35 

___ The Festival Cookbook (Good), hardcover con- 
cealed spiral—p. 40 


E. Other Noteworthy Books 

——— Living More With Less (Longacre), paper 

——— More-With-Less Cookbook (Longacre), spiral 

__ From Amish and Mennonite Kitchens (Good 
and Pellman), paper 

—__— The Politics of Jesus (Yoder), paper 

——_— An Introduction to Mennonite History (Dyck), 
paper 

——— Perils of Professionalism (Good and Kraybill), 
paper 

——— The World of Amish Quilts (Pellman and Pell- 
man), paper 

——— Mennonite Quilts and Pieces (Tomlonson), 
paper 

——— Dr. Frau (Kaiser), hardcover 

——_— | Hear the Reaper’s Song (Stambaugh), paper 

—_— Three Mennonite Poets (Janzen, Yaguchi, and 
Waltner- Toews), paper 

——— My Harp is Turned to Mourning (Reimer), 
paper 

——— Why Not Celebrate! (Shenk), paper 

—_— Mrs. Tibbles and the Special Someone (Wine), 
hardcover 

___— Days of Terror (Smucker), hardcover 

_____ The White Feather (Ei/zen), hardcover 

——— The Muppie Manual (Lesher), paper 

—___— Exercise as You Grow Older (Lederach, Kau/f- 
man, and Lederach), paper 

——— Rich Christians in an Age of Hunger (Sider), 
paper 

——— What Would You Do? (Yoder), paper 


—_— Repairing the Breach: Ministering in Commu- 


nity Conflict (Kraybill), paper 

—_— The Upside-Down Kingdom (Kraybill), paper 

——— Mennonite Women (Rich), paper 

——— Who Are the Amish? (Good), paper 

—_— Journey Towards Holiness (Krezder), paper 

—_— And Then There Were Three (Shenk), paper 

——— When Caring is Not Enough (Augsburger), 
paper 

—__— Slavery, Sabbath, War, and Women: Case 
Studies in Biblical Interpretation (Swartley), 
paper 

—__— Biblical Criticism in the Life of the Church 
(Zehr), paper 
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Subtotal: 


Subtotal from left column: 

PA residents add 6% sales tax: 

Shipping and Handling (add 5%; $1.50 minimum): 
Total from Subscriber Service (other side): 


[_} Check or Money Order (payable to Festival Quarterly in U.S. funds) 


FINALTOTAL: 


[_] Please Charge my Visa # 
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State/Province: 


Postal Code: 
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L_] Please Charge my MasterCard # 
Expiration Date: 
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1. New order or renewal 


To start a subscription to Festival Quarterly or to extend your subscription, enter your name and address below and check the subscription term you 
prefer. (If renewal, please enclose label from most recent issue.) 


Your name 


Address 
Postal Code 
All rates listed below are in US. funds. LJ I enclose a check in US. 
US. and Canada: L] one year—$12.00 funds payable to Festival 
two years—$23.00 Quarterly. 
three years—$34.00 Please charge my Visa 
ims # 
Europe: [J one year—$10.00 ; 
Please charge my 

two years—$19.00 ec aa 

three years—$28.00 4 
All other countries: {_] one year—$3.90 Expiration date 

two years—$6.90 Signature 

three years—$9.90 


2. To give a gift 


Please send Festival Quarterly to: 


Name 


Address 


Postal Code 


All rates listed below are in U.S. funds. 

US. and Canada: _] one year—$12.00 LJ two years—$23.00 (LJ three years—$34.00 
Europe: [_] one year—$10.00 LJ two years—$19.00 LJ three years—$28.00 

All other countries: _] one year—$3.90 LJ two years—$6.90 (J) three years—$9.90 
Gift card to read “From 


_] Tenclose a check in U.S. funds payable to Festival Quarterly. 
Please charge my Visa # 

Please charge my MasterCard # 
Expiration date 

Signature 


3. Change of address 
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Communicating Through Music and Song 


by Peter J. Dyck 


In Karaganda two boys in the balcony 
watched Hiram Hershey direct the cho1r— 
and I watched the boys. They were about eight 
and 10 years old, typical boys, I suppose, of the 
Soviet Union. The elevated podium came so 
close to the balcony that with a good stretch 
one could reach up and shake the boys’ hands. 
There must have been 100 children crowded 
in that forward section of the balcony, boys on 
one side and girls on the other. The children 
truly had ringside seats, much better by far 
than many of the 2,000 adults in the crowded 
audience or the 400 persons pressing against 
the open windows on the outside. 

By the second verse a slow smile appeared 
on the face of the younger boy. I saw him 
whisper to the other. Presently a hand 
appeared above the railing and fingers began 
to move, keeping time with Hiram’s directing. 
By the third verse the boys were totally 
immersed in the performance, completely 
caught up by the spirit of the song. One of 
them imitated Hiram. I don’t suppose the boy 
was aware of what he was doing. 

And the blind pianist also accompanied 
Hiram and his choir, though no one had asked 
him to do that either. Like the boy, he simply 
couldn't resist becoming part of the action. 
What's more it all seemed so natural, so spon- 
taneous, a truly international and ecumenical 
happening. 

Words spoken or a sermon preached could 
never have done in so brief a time and with 
such authenticity what the singing did. Hiram 
knew that, of course, and that is why he was 
back in the Soviet Union with his choir visiting 
churches and other institutions for the fourth 
time. He is not willing to leave the improve- 
ment of relations between the two super- 
powers up to the politicians and the military. 

This is why Hiram opened every program 
with “How Great Thou Art.” Rodney Derstine 
would sing the first verse in his strong bass 
voice while the choir hummed along. On the 
refrain Hiram simply turned to the audience 
and with nothing more than a wave of the 
hand got all the people to join in singing the 
refrain. One could feel the ] Joy. and thrill of 
Russians and Americans singing together: 
“Then sings my soul, my Saviour God to thee, 
how great thou art, how great thou art!” It 
took only about seven minutes to sing that 
majestic hymn and without any words having 
yet been spoken the bonding was already 
beginning, the walls tumbling down along 
with an occasional tear as the Spirit of God 
spoke to their hearts and ours. 

Mennonites in the Soviet Union still speak 
German. They have German scripture texts 
mounted on the church walls, and they preach 
and sing in German (which is only one of 26 
languages used by evangelical Christians in 


the Soviet Union every Sunday). When Hiram 
noticed that people responded to the opening 
song not in Russian but with German words— 
“Wie gross bist Du, wie gross bist Du’”—he 
knew what his second song had to be. It was 

“Gott ist die Liebe” (For God So Loved Us). 
Again the congregation, joined the choir in the 
singing of the refrain: “Drum sag ich noch 
einmal/Gott ist die Liebe/Gott ist die Liebe/Er 
liebt auch mich.” 

Sometimes the order would be turned 
around, and the congregation would sing a 
hymn with the choir joining them in the 
refrain. It was like that in Baku, just north of 
Iran, where the Baptist choir sang in Russian: 
“We praise thee O God, for the Son of thy 
love,” and our choir joined in the refrain: “Hal- 
lelujah! thine the glory, hallelujah! amen! Hal- 
lelujah! thine the glory, revive us again.” 

In Zapor ohe. site of the Old Mennonite 
colony that is no more, we had another experi- 
ence of being one people with the Russians, at 
least for one evening. We ate a hearty meal 
outside by the banks of the Dnieper River and 
then sang songs. What could be more appro- 
priate in this idyllic setting of green fields and 
a gently flowing river than to sing Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s “Sheep May Safely Graze. 
The singers were joined by a flute and two 
recorders from America, and a very talented 
young Russian playing his accordian. I’m sure 
I was not the only one wishing that the singing 
and playing would not stop, that Reagan and 
Gorbachev might experience something like 
this, 


chance to do it. 


FOR THOSE WHO 
LOVE TO TRAVEL 


that if words fail to bring us closer 
together, music and song be given a greater 
C C Cc Cc 


As we traveled from Zaporozhe to Kiev, 
from Baku to Tashkent, from Alma Ata to 
Karaganda and back to Moscow again we saw 
monuments and more monuments. Some 
were real pieces of art carved in stone and 
cement while others were so immense that 
only the Soviet Union would dare erect them. 
Many of the monuments commemorated 
wars and always in every city, town, village and 
even collective farm there was the monument 
to Lenin, the father of communism. I won- 
dered if Abercombie had thought of monu- 
ments like these when he said: “Crumble, 
crumble/Voiceless things/No faith can_ last/ 
That never sings.” 

The Russian people love to sing. We heard 
their choirs and congregations sing, and we 
sang with them and for them. When the youn- 
gest member of our group, eight-year-old 
Charis Lipsi, sang a solo accompanied on gui- 
tar by her father, a congregation of 2,000 rose 
to its feet. We caught a glimpse of a better and 
safer world, a new day when our children will 
take over where we leave off, a day when peo- 
ple “shall beat their swords into plowshares,” 
when everyone “will sit under his fig tree and 
none shall make them afraid,” a day when the 
Lord will “put a new song in our mouth, a song 
of praise to our God.” 


Peter J. Dyck has spent a 
rich life shuttling refugees to 
new homelands, overseeing 
relief programs and telling 
wise and witty stories. He 
and his wife, Elfrieda, live 
in Akron, Pennsylvania. 


The joy of travel should flow smoothly. So 
we take care of the ripples. You need not 
pay extra for any meals, or entrance fees, or 
a river ride, or a concert, or for the hand- 


crafted journal (with photos) you will trea- 
sure. The congenial Christian atmosphere, 
the unusually com- 


the back-roads travel, 


petent leaders are not extras, but a part of 
our uniqueness. 
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QUARTERLY NEWS 


Lynn Miller: “Let Me Tell You a Story” 


Lynn Miller of West Liberty, Ohio, is a 
minister who says he wants to do away with 
scripture reading. He tells people he can't 
stand three-part sermons and that he 
doesn’t think faith has much to do with what 
one believes. 

He wears an Amish beard, along with a 
Mao hat that he doffs for photographs. He 
offers an interviewer dried apples and 
enthusiastically draws diagrams on_ the 
reporter's pad. 

Miller clearly likes to say and do the unex- 


pected. But there’s more to him than an off- 
beat personality. His life and words reflect a 


probing mind and his belief in the power of 


stories to change lives. 

Biblical stories, Anabaptist stories and 
personal stories—for Miller they all connect. 
One story triggers another, as people learn 
to know themselves and God. 

Miller’s own history reads like the wildest 
of fictions. Born in Peoria, Illinois, he grew 
up in II towns in the United States, Japan 
and France. He left home as a high school 
junior, joined the Navy and was involved in 
the Vietnam war for almost 10 years. 

After leaving the military in the late 
1960s, he moved to the state of Washington 
with his wife, Linda. Lynn attended the Uni- 
versity of Washington and became involved 
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in the antiwar movement. After the student 
strike of 1970, the Millers moved to Linda’s 
home area of eastern Ohio, where Lynn 
experienced conversion and what he calls a 
sense of “homecoming.” 

Over the next five years, the family 
served as volunteers with Brethren Disaster 
Service in Mississippi and North Carolina, 
and Lynn finished a degree in agriculture at 
Wilmington College in Ohio. The Millers 
spent three years as Mennonite Central 
Committee workers in Botswana, southern 


For many people, 
scripture has become 
“a cold and holy thing.” 


Africa, before returning to Illinois to begin 
hog farming. 

Their plans changed when Lynn’s volun- 
teer work at a local prison led to a job as staff 
chaplain and to study at the Associated Men- 
nonite Biblical Seminaries in Elkhart, Indi- 
ana. He became pastor of South Union Men- 
nonite Church near West Liberty in 1985. 

Miller’s involvement in Anabaptist story- 
telling began with a seminary church his- 
tory course taught by C. J. Dyck. 

“I went to seminary not knowing any- 
thing about Mennonites,” Miller recalls. 
“The only Mennonites I had met were in 
Africa and in prison work.” 

In Dyck’s course he discovered The Mar- 
tyrs Mirror and devoured the entire book in 
10 days. Fascinated, he decided to write a 
history as a way of learning. 

At about this time, Belmont Mennonite 
Church in Elkhart asked him to teach a 
three-month Sunday school series. He 
began the first session with the call of 
Abraham and continued through Jesus, 
Ignatius and Polycarp. Each week he would 
write a 45-minute monologue for the coming 
Sunday. 

“I did personalities,” he recalls. “I'd go to 
the library and get every book on Luther or 
Aquinas or whoever, and I'd skim them for 
anecdotes. I didn’t care about the statements 
of what they believed. The stories show what 
was important to them.” 

Miller has taught the same 13-week 
course “four five times” at different 
churches. He once covered the material in 
five weeks. 

On another occasion, he told the story of 
the 16th century in an hour. (“Actually, I 
even got the Mennonites into Russia by 
then,” he says.) 

In 1985 he told the seminary that his fam- 


ily was taking a long trip to California after 
graduation and that he would be willing to 
tell Anabaptist stories along the way. He 
expected half a dozen responses. Instead, he 
says, “we ended up going to 24 congrega- 
tions in 12 weeks.” 

Groups he spoke to ranged from large, 
traditional congregations to a pastor and 
two couples in Broken Bow, Nebraska, to 
Family Mennonite Church, a Belizean group 
then meeting in a garage in Los Angeles. 

Since becoming a pastor, Miller’s time for 
such presentations has been more limited. 
South Union makes him available to the 
wider church for four Sunday mornings a 
year; these are already filled into 1990. How- 
ever, he is willing to give Sunday evening 
presentations to any group within four 
hours’ travel time of his home. 

Miller has been approached about video- 
taping his stories so that they can reach more 
people. He hasn't ruled out the idea, but he is 
skeptical. 

“I think you can use video faithfully,” he 
says. But, “I haven't seen it done yet.” 

Video should not be used uncritically, he 
emphasizes. Churches should consider 
showing only excerpts from recorded pro- 
grams and should allow time both for prepa- 
ration to watch and for response afterward. 

For example, Miller would like to see a 
meeting begin with the question, Have you 
ever experienced anything like this (fill in 
the blank)? Then people present could tell 
stories from their own lives and reflect 
together on what those stories mean. After 
that, everyone could watch a video about a 
person—biblical, Anabaptist or otherwise— 
who had gone through a similar experience. 
The meeting would close with a discussion 
of how the different stories connect and what 
changes people would like to make in their 
lives. 

Such an approach would not only allow 
for group discernment, he notes, but would 
encourage people to move beyond “princi- 
ple-memorizing.” Until this century, Miller 
says, Mennonites saw faith as a way of life 
rather than a system of beliefs. But between 
1900 and 1950, “knowing the right thing 
became more important than being 
faithful.” 

The problem is that day-to-day life is 
more like a story than like a theological out- 
line, he continues. Further, “In the Bible, so 
far as I can tell, no one is punished for being 
wrong. People are punished for doing what’s 
wrong when they know what’s right,” but not 
for their beliefs. 

For these reasons—and because he him- 
self finds expository sermons boring— 
Miller uses a story structure when he 


preaches. His sermons have one point, he 
explains, and begin with a statement that 
catches people's attention. Then the sermon 
builds to a moment of discovery, in which 
listeners understand the opening statement 
and begin to apply it to their own lives. 
Sometimes Miller will make up stories, 
such as one he told at a wedding about God 
walking into a church during a marriage cer- 
emony. More often he will “tell” scripture 
rather than read it, closing his Bible and 
describing an event as if he were there. 


For many people scripture has become “a 
cold and holy thing,” he says sadly. “Instead 
of—,” his eyes widen and his voice rises, 
“something that represents truly magnifi- 
cent and wondrous stories—and truth— 
fact!” 

His delight is obvious. Indeed, if there is 
anything Miller likes better than telling sto- 
ries it is reading, hearing or thinking about 
them. 

This summer he will participate in a 
week of storytelling at Laurelville Men- 
nonite Church Center in Pennsylvania. “It’s 
great,” he exclaims, with a sort of crescendo, 
““cause I’ve got to learn some new stories. I 
love it!” —DG 
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Applications are now being 
received for Head Secretary for 
Good Books, Festival Quarterly, The 
ete Place, and related projects. 
Applicants should have excellent 
typing skills and the ability to use an 
IBM personal computer and word 
processing equipment; pleasant and 
professional telephone manners; 
the ability to efficiently coordinate 
various mailings; and the ability to 
work well under pressure. 

Interested persons should call or 
write Merle and Phyllis Good, 3513 
Old Philadelphia Pike. Intercourse, PA 
17534 (Phone: 717/768-7171). 


The position should be filled no 
later than July, 1988. 


Special Address Book: 


a Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 717/768-7171. 


$14.95 (U.S.) Available at bookstores or from the publisher. 


(You can order this book at a 20% discount by using the FQ Readers’ Book Service on page 31!) 


Bursting with charm, this 
address book offers 40 
color plates of antique 
Amish folk art and quilts. 
Functional as well, it has space * 
for more than 800 listings 
including name, address, 
phone numbers and birthday. ss 
Displayed throughout the  alpha- 
betized directory are brilliantly colored 
uilts from various Amish communities, 
nely crafted furniture and fraktur, rag dolls 
of real character, energetic 
stuffed animals and exquisite 
socks and mittens. 
It is a lovely book that 
comes boxed and has a 
durable hardcover con- 
cealed spiral binding. 
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= FILM RATINGS SSS >= 


Cry Freedom—Which Story? 


There appear to be two quite different 
responses which one might register to the 
new film Cry Freedom. 

The first response is one of great 
disappointment. Director-producer Rich- 
ard Attenborough gave us all a classic with 
his film Gandhi several years ago, and even 
though that film had its flaws, this reviewer 
anticipated the release of Cry Freedom as a 
moment of inspired, incisive storytelling. 
Inspired it is not; incisiveness appears to bea 
gift Sir Richard either lost or never had. 

The problem is that the viewer is led to 
assume that this is the story of a likeable, 
dynamic black activist named Biko. The 
brutal oppression in South Africa 1s 
everywhere, and as we watch Biko exercise 
leadership with courage and humanity, we 
warm to this character. Our expectations 
rise. We anticipate confrontation and 
wonder how Biko will survive the treachery 
around him. 

Then, suddenly, he is gone. We feel an 
emptiness, a void, and when we realize he 
won't be returning, we experience a growing 


sense of having been cheated. This film’s not 
at all about Biko, as Attenborough led us to 
believe during its first hour. This story is 
about his white friend, a journalist named 
Donald Woods. Biko’s presence becomes a 
“vehicle” to enhance Woods. 

The second response one might register 
is one of qualified satisfaction with a well- 
crafted story about the sensitizing of a white 
liberal. Donald Woods thinks of himself as 
an open-minded man. But after he meets 
Biko and learns to admire him and love him, 


June 12-17, 1988 


© classes 
© private lessons 


® coaching 


he can’t escape a sense of moral imperative 
far greater than he had _ previously felt. 
Woods, step by step, begins to confront the 
government policy until he loses his job and 
his freedom. The high drama of the story 
unfolds as Woods tries to escape South 
Africa, disguised as a_ priest, with his 
forbidden manuscript. 

Could the two parts have been woven 
into one, or should Attenborough have 
chosen which of the two stories he wanted to 
tell? The rule, of course, is to tell one story at 
a time, but by beginning with Biko’s death 
and by threading Biko’s life into the 
underpinnings of Wood’s development, it 
could have perhaps worked. (Strangely, the 
screenplay this reviewer read months before 
shooting did exactly that and was much 
stronger than the final product.) 

Is Cry Freedom worth seeing? If one 
doesn’t mind mushy history that’s a mite 
unfocused and self-serving. If one expects 
inspired, incisive storytelling, prepare for 
disappointment. 


—MG 
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Tune up with music, music, music on the Goshen 
College campus. Study intensively in classes and 


rehearsals. In private lessons, pick up pointers from 
your coaches, the GC instructors. When practice is 
over, relax with picnics, square dancing, soccer and 
more. Make new friends from around the country 
who enjoy music as much as you do. Enrollment is 
limited, so register now! 
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Anna—A modest but enjoyable story about a 
former Czech film star who can’t seem to make it 
in America. Along comes a young actress from her 
homeland who falls on her charity and who, little 
by little, steals Anna’s identity, only to become a 
big star! Richly spun in spite of flaws.(6) 

Baby Boom—Diane Keaton, in a switch, plays an 
efficient corporate type, only to have her life inter- 
rupted by a baby. With some funny and other 
painfully stereotypical vignettes, Keaton moves 
to Vermont and yuppies up her commercial 
instincts.(5) 

Barfly—An unusually sensitive portrait of a Los 
Angeles bum, an alcoholic whose life wavers con- 
stantly between comedy and tragedy. Extraordi- 
nary performances by Mickey Rourke and Faye 
Dunaway. Scruffy and tough, to be sure, but 
for those willing to look at despair, this film 
succeeds.(6) 


Big Town—Country boy goes to Chicago to make 
it big as a gambler. Lightweight flick full of 
clichés.(2) 

Broadcast News—One of the better pictures of 
the year. A very funny critique of the atmosphere 
of broadcasting, complete with a romantic triangle 
in a witty, untraditional setting. Superb writing, 
directing, and acting. Very entertaining.(8) 

Cry, Freedom—Reviewed on facing page.(5) 
Dark Eyes—An Italian film full of stops and 
starts, lush cinematography, and whimsical buf- 
foonery. Never quite finds a unity, but certain 
scenes are wonderful. An Italian man falls in love 
with a Russian woman (also married) and makes a 


fool of himself, sadly.(5) 


The Dead—A moody, stilted tale, too long for a 
short film, until the ending suddenly brings it to 
life. Worth the wait. Based on the story by James 
Joyce, John Huston’s last film seems a fitting, 
poetic farewell for a great director. Acting is 
excellent.(6) 

Empire of the Sun—A lavish, energetic, epic, epi- 
sodic account of the experiences of an I1-year-old 
British boy who spends three years in a Japanese 
prison camp during World War IL In some ways, 
absolutely breathtaking; in other ways totally 
exhausting. A worthy effort.(6) 


Fatal Attraction—An unusually well-crafted 
thriller about a married lawyer whose one-night 
stand becomes a nightmare. ‘Tight, understated 
pacing, topnotch acting and twisting plot pieces 
add up to a riveting film which never quite gr adu- 
ates from craft to art.(5) 


For Keeps—For sure. Save your money. A bland 
underdeveloped melodrama about teen 
pregnancy.(2) 

Good Morning, Vietnam—A very different 
Vietnam picture. Robin Williams plays a fast-talk- 
ing, never-breathing military disc jockey who 
drives the brass up the wall with his no-nonsense 
approach. Surprisingly witty and effective.(7) 
The Hidden—Truly awful. An alien being 
inhabits the bodies of several humans and even a 
dog. A dog inhabits this film.(1) 

Hope and Glory—A sensitive, joyous slice of life, 
set in London during the Blitz. A young seven- 
year-old boy finds glorious adventure in the dan- 


ger, a playground in the bombed ruins. The 
delightful episodes never quite hold together, 
however.(6) 

The Last Emperor—An exotic, “historical” epic 
about the bizarre life of Pu Yi, the last Chinese 
emperor who reigned in the Forbidden City after 
China became a republic. Lavish sets and sen- 
suous spectacle surround a rather wooden sto- 
ryline. Remarkable cinema, nonetheless.(6) 


Manon of the Spring—This masterful sequel to 
Jean de Florette delivers a superb ending to the tale 
of love and revenge. Manon is now 18, and her 
passion to avenge her father against the neighbors 
who stole the farm simmers under that ravishing 
face. The complex simplicity is powerful.(8) 
Moonstruck—Seldom can a story work as a tale in 
its own right at the same moment that it parodies a 
whole genre of film. But here is success to enjoy 
with great delight. A delicious ethnic comedy of 
manners about a widow who becomes engaged to 
aman who goes to Sicily to visit his dy1 ing mother, 
while she (the widow) accidently falls in love with 
his estranged brother. Bouyant. Cher is tops.(7) 
Nuts—Exceeds expectations. Martin Ritt’s film 
about a high-priced prostitute (played by Barbra 
Streisand) who is accused of killing one of her 
“clients.” Streisand is marvelous, as is Richard 
Dreyfuss as her lawyer, who tries to keep her from 
being committed for mental illness.(8) 


Planes, Trains, & Automobiles—A long way to 
go for a one-joke story. A businessman and a slob 
get caught together in a series of mishaps on the 
way home. Some of the humor works.(4) 


The Princess Bride—A romping swashbuckler 
comedy about two lovers overcoming all odds to 
find true happiness. Truly delightful.(6) 
Raw—Whoa! This is a waste of near-genius tal- 
ent. Eddie Murphy rages with a raw mouth 
through all his self-importance and all of his prej- 
udices. Really disappointing. ‘Totally raw; barely 
funny.(1) 

Suspect—An entertaining, if somewhat implausi- 
ble, thriller about a Washington public defender 
who defends a homeless Vietnam vet. Cher 
develops the lead character with great range and 
depth.(6) 

Three Men and a Baby—A copy of the recent 
French farce about three men who are suddenly 
left with a baby. Heartwarming in many ways. ‘The 
baby in this version is about the only aspect better 
than the original.(4) 

Throw Momma From the Train—An off-the- 
wall black comedy that’s not as cruel as it sounds at 
first—well, not quite. A teacher and a student try 
to assist each other in getting rid of someone in 
each of their lives. Very funny.(6) 

Wall Street—A forceful melodrama about cor- 
ruption among the zealous stockbrokers. Fine act- 
ing and a terse script do not eliminate the sense 
of being manipulated as a viewer. Somehow it’s 
too slick, too contrived. But it’s very riveting, 
nonetheless.(6) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective ona 
scale from 1 through 9, based on their sensitivity, 
integrity, and technique. 
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11th Annual 


Writers 


Conference 
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Robert J. Baker © Michael A. King — Eve MacMaster Al Reimer 


Lectures 


“The Joy and Torture of Choosing the Right Word!” 
—Michael A. King 

“The Bible as Story” —Eve MacMaster 

“What I've Learned about Writing the Historical Novel” 
— Al] Reimer 


Workshops 


“Tips for Writing for Women” —Eve MacMaster 
“Observations Concerning the Style of Rudy Wiebe” 
— A] Reimer 
“Recipe for Writing (Time, Talent, Target, Tools, Tears)” 
—Robert J. Baker 
“Writing the News Article” —Glenn Lehman 
“Marketing What You Write” —Dan Nissley 


Storytelling 
“Living with Critics” —Robert J. Baker 
“Living with Editors” —Robert J. Baker 
“Living with Yourself” —Robert J. Baker 


Friday evening, March 4, (7:30 p.m.) and Saturday, March 5 
(9 a.m.—4 p.m.) 


Sponsored by and subsidized by The People’s Place 


For registration materials, write to Annual Writers’ Conference, The People’s 
Place, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 (Phone: 717-768-7171). Regis- 
tration limited to 80 persons to insure personal access to instructors. 
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Mennonite Changes Wine to-? 
By Katie Funk Wiebe 


e The missionary pastor in Colombia noted that the supply of 
grape juice for communion was depleted and reminded his wife to 
purchase some. “I will,” she promised. Wednesday she still hadn't 
purchased any. But she was busy and so was he, so Sunday morning 
arrived and neither had purchased the necessary item. What to do? 
She hit on the brilliant idea of using liquid Jello instead. “Ill bring it 
in warm,” she thought. But when the time came to pass out the 
communion elements, the surprised participants found that as they 
raised the glass to their lips, nothing owed. The miracle of Cana did 
not take place. Instead the Jello had done what it usually does— 
solidify.— Clarence Hiebert, Hillsboro, KS 
e Tina Klassen, one of the brave pioneers of the Paraguayan 
Chaco, became a resolute planner who used every bit of her time. 
While her husband served as a modestly paid preacher and an 
unpaid youth leader, she took over the management of the family’s 
farm together with raising five growing boys. Yet she lived to be 9I. 
Once she asked a minister: “Please tell me. When my time comes, 
will I go straight to heaven?” “Well, Grandma,” replied the minister, 
“be patient. You'll find out when you get there.” “But I don’t want to 
stand around over there waiting to find out. I want to know now,” she 
explained.—Frieda Siemens Kaethler, Filadelfia, Paraguay. 


e A little first-grader was the only child from a Mennonite family 
in a large classroom. His report card included glowing comments 
about his work, including the statement, “Takes pride in his work.” 
The boy cautiously approached his conservative parents to ask, “Is 
that good or bad?”—Jay Carl Sensenig, Mogadishu, Somalia. 


e = Murray Phillips, instructor at Columbia Bible College in Clear- 
brook, B.C., a “new Mennonite Brethren” of many years mentioned 
that he was the guest speaker at another Mennonite Brethren 
church. He was introduced as “the brother-in-law of so-and-so who 
teaches at the university and is a member of the Killarney Park 
Church.” His own name and identity were never mentioned.— 
Mennonite Brethren General Conference Convention 


e The new Mennonite Central Committee building in Winnipeg 
is situated near a good-sized mall and several excellent motels. We 
hope the board member was only quipping when he commented, 
“This is the ideal location for this building. While the men attend 
board meetings, their wives can shop.’-—Overheard by many. 

e Amelia Bergey Nahrgang (1873-1936) dreamed about becoming 
a teacher and after much persistence attained her goal in 1898. 
About ten years later she married Menno Nahrgang. Her friends 
said, “Poor Millie! She waited so long to get married, and her hus- 
band is only a farmer!” But Menno’s aunt, who helped keep house for 
her nephew, said, “Poor Menno! He waited all these years to get 
married, and now he got just a schoolteacher!”"—Mennonite Women 
by Elaine Sommers Rich 


Katie Funk Wiebe is the author of many books and 
articles, and an English professor at Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, Kansas. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories and anecdotes that 
you've experienced or heard. We are not interested in stock jokes—we want 
human interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep your sub- 
missions to no more than 100 words and send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, 
Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 67603. She will give credit to the con- 
tributors of items she selects. 


COMMENT 


Mourning a Miscarriage 


Festival Quarterly tries each issue to feature 
essays and speeches from the larger world that, 


because of the subject, sensitwity or wisdom, are of 


interest to our readers. 


Several years ago I received a letter from 
a friend telling me that she had miscarried, 
and I did the worst thing I could possibly do. 
I didn't respond. It wasn’t that I was unsym- 
pathetic; I just didn’t know what to say. Sally 
and I were both trying to have children, and 
I felt an odd kind of envy for her ability to 
conceive, sorrow for her loss and relief that it 
wasn't me. But what could I say that would 
make her feel better? I couldn't find the right 
words. 

I now know what to say. 

In the last year and a half, Pve had two 
miscarriages. They followed the birth three 
years ago of my first child, a daughter. My 
husband and I had decided to have a second 
child; it seemed like the right time in our 
lives and in that of our daughter’s. But from 
the start it was a troubled pregnancy. I bled 
in the fifth week and again at 10 weeks. 
Three days later I miscarried. 

My second miscarriage occurred after 
what had seemed like a much more normal 
pregnancy. This time we decided to tell only 
a few friends—after all, we had some hope 
and needed to share it. We waited out the 
10th week nervously. As we passed into the 
th and 12th weeks, we gained confidence. 
Then I began to bleed. A sonogram failed to 
show a heartbeat. The pregnancy was over. 
Once again I was told that nearly 20 percent 
of all known pregnancies—perhaps as many 
has half—end in miscarriage. Yet the fact 
that it’s commonplace was no comfort. 

I’m sull filled with great sadness for those 
two brief pregnancies. I sull cry when I 
remember the dates the babies were due. 
And I now know that what is said by friends 
and relatives can either help you recover or 
add unnecessarily to your grief. In my case it 
was the latter. 

Each time I miscarried, my family and 
friends tried to respond. They sent flowers, 
notes and food; there was the “stiff Scotch,” 
along with words of solace from a neighbor. 
Still I can count on the fingers of one hand 
those who really helped ease the pain. None 
were necessarily close friends. Let me say 
here that I don’t think that my family and 
friends were unfeeling. They were, on the 
contrary, quite sympathetic and wanted to 
help. They just didn't know how. 

Iam nota psychologist, but my own mis- 


by Julie Rose 


carriages have taught me how important it 1s 
to grieve. From experience, I have learned 
what to say to help someone deal with her 
sorrow and, more important perhaps, the 
things one shouldn’t say or do. No matter 
how tempting, don’t say: 

‘You’ll soon be pregnant again.’ There 
are variations on this theme, including 
“You'll have another.” I even have a friend 
who wrote me, “Just wait until you have two 
children.” Such comments implied that mis- 
carriage is a minor event, at the same time 


W hat your friends and 
relatives say can speed 
your recovery—or add 
to your burden of 
SOrrow. 


suggesting that happiness—or another 
baby—was just around the corner. So why 
was I still grieving? And why did I feel even 
more alone, mourning something that 
seemed significant only to me? When I mis- 
carried again, all those cheerful reassur- 
ances had a doubly damaging effect. 

‘It's very common. This is_ true. 
Everybody seems to know somebody who 
has miscarried. But in the attempt to relate, 
to be sympathetic, do not tell the story about 
so-and-so who had one, two or three miscar- 
riages and oh-so-many children after that. 
The fact that miscarriage is “normal,” as a 
nurse told me after my first one, didn’t make 
me feel any better. It certainly wasn't normal 
for me. Even though miscarriages may occur 
to hundreds of thousands of other women, 
my miscarriages ended the prospect of very 
special lives. And the thinking about the 
specialness of those lives has been much 
more comforting. 

‘It was deformed.’ Better known as “It 
was God’s will.” Or, it’s nature’s way of weed- 
ing out the imperfect. This is also true. 
Studies have shown that more than 50 per- 
cent of miscarried fetuses have genetic 
defects. My miscarriages may have spared us 
from having a handicapped child, but I 
already knew this. Some people felt com- 
pelled to tell me, anyway. I had discussed it 
with my doctor; hearing it from friends was 
of little consolation. It was like telling 


someone whose beloved grandparent had 
died not to be sad because the grandparent 
was old, any way. 

‘Count your blessings.’ Following the D 
and C (dilatation and curettage) after my 
second miscarriage, a recovery-room nurse 
leaned over and told me to “go home and 
hold on to your little girl.” As an afterthought 
she whispered, “Miracles do happen.” She 
was just one of many people to tell me to be 
grateful for my daughter. I am. I do not need 
to be told. I rejoice in Kate’s existence almost 
every day. But children are not interchange- 
able. My daughter does not diminish my 
sense of loss over the children I do not have. 

I have learned the hard way that you must 
say something. There were several people 
who were close to me who managed never to 
mention the miscarriages. This is, of course, 
what I had done to my friend Sally. Because I 
couldn't think of the right words, I took what 
I thought was the easy way out and didn’t 
write to her for a few months. Then, when I 
did, I decided it was too late to bring up what 
was surely a painful subject. I was wrong. To 
be mute to a friend’s sorrow causes the most 
pain of all. Psychologists believe that to 
mourn properly, people must have their 
grief acknowledged. Everyone has a natural 
desire to deny that death occurs. But silence 
also denies the need to grieve over the loss. I 
thought people just didn't care. 

So what do you say? The easiest and most 
helpful thing is to tell your friend that you 
are sorry that she miscarried. You will not be 
able to completely console her. But the best 
thing you can do is help her to start the 
mourning process, help her reconcile her- 
self to her loss. If she’s a very good friend you 
might ask if she’d like to talk about it. And 
then be prepared to listen. A lot. 

I found that I wanted to talk about the 
details of the pregnancies and the miscar- 
riages, about hormone levels and heartbeats. 
It was somehow important and comforting 
for me to go over the events. There were a 
brave few who invited me to talk about it and 
were willing to hear me out. By just listening, 
they helped ease my sorrow and I was able to 
move beyond it. 


Rose, 36, is a writer living in Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 


This article first appeared in the August 3, 1987, issue of 
Newsweek. © 1987 Newsweek, Inc. All rights reserved. Used 
by permission. 
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Here is a special gift to- and from- Festival Quar- 
terly readers. 

The Festival Cookbook: Four Seasons of Favorites 
offers more than 300 recipes collected from FQ sub- 
scribers and friends. You'll find Peppermint Pepper- 
nuts for winter, Pumpkin Shell Fruit Salad for fall 
and Asparagus Ham Bake for spring. 

Also Strawberry Rhubarb Compote, Maryland 
Crabcakes and Dried Apple Custard, Puerto Rican 
Chicken and Rice, Russian Mennonite Porzelky and 
East African Meat Stew with Pancakes. 

These North American and international favorites 
are now available in a hardcover concealed spiral edi- 
tion that stays open to the page you're using. 

The book also has a bright, new look. 

The Festival Cookbook is perfect to give to family 
and friends—or to yourself. 


Gooa Books 


Main Street, Intercourse PA 17534 
The Festival Cookbook Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 
by Phyllis Pellman Good 717/768-7171 
Concealed spiral, $17.95 (US.) MasterCard and Visa accepted. 
Available at local bookstores or directly from the (You can order this book at a 20% discount by using the FQ 
publisher Quarter-Order on page 31!) 


